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SPIRIDENS   REINWARDTII. 

Cbyptogamia  Musci.     Nat  Ord.  Musci. 


Gen.  Char.  (Spiridens^  Nees.)  Seta  lateralis.  Peristomium  duplex : 
ext.  e  deotibus  16,  subulatis,  spiraliter  involutis :  int.  e  ciliis  16, 
remotiusculis,  subulatis,  linea  media  notatis  atque  apicem  versus 
perforatis.     Calyptra  dimidiata. 

Spiridens  ReinwardtiL    (Tab.  I.) 

Spiridens  Reinwardtii.  Neesvon  JEsenbeck^  in  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  vol.  11. 
p.  144.  t.  17.  A. 

H AB.  In  sumino  monte  ignivomo  Tidovj  Moluccarum  minorum  insula. 
Reinwardt. 

Catdes  subceespitosi,  basi  densissime  ferrugineo-tomentosi^  pedales  et 
ultra,  erecti,  ramosi ;  ramis  subsimpUcibus  non  raro  subsecundis. 
Folia  undique  inserta^  patentia^  flavo*viridia,  subsquarrosa,  Infe- 
riora  prsecipue^  ovato-laneeolatay  longe  angusteque  acuminata, 
rigidiuscula,  membranacea,  substriata,  basi  amplexicaulia,  mar- 
gine  incrassata,  acute  serrata.  Perich^tialia :  exteriora  erecta, 
ovato-acuminata,  enervia;  superiora  longiora,  convoluta^  longe 
cuspidato-acuminata,  vix  serrulata.  Seta  lateralis,  perbrevis,  pe- 
richaetio  immersa.  Capsula  obliqua,  ovato-oblonga,  fusca,  Isevis. 
Calyptra  conico-acuminata,  hinc  lateraliter  fissa.  Operculum  co- 
nico-subulatum,  capsula  dimidio  brevius.  Peristoma  externi  denies 
sedecim,  longi,  lineari-lanceolati,  fulvi,  transversim  striati,  madore 
^  ..  erecti,  siccitate  basi  reflexi^  dein  spiraliter  involuti ;  interni  cilia 
his  paulo  breviora,  erecta,  conniventia,  libera,  subulata,  transver- 
sim striata,  linea  media  longitudinali  notata,  atque  versus  apicem 
medio  perforata,  basi  membrana  reticulata,  flava,  exserta  unita. 
Columella  subcylindracea,  apice  dilatata,  massam  spongiosam,  re- 
ticulatam,  ovato-acuminatam  sustinens.  Semina  minutissima, 
sphaerica.  

My  valued  friend  Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  send  me  fine  specimens  of  this  most  noble  of 
all  Mosses^  which  he  has  ably  illustrated  both  by  figures  and 
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descriptions  in  the  works  above  quoted.  That  author  suspects 
that  the  Bartramm  gigantea  of  Schwaegrichen's  Suppl.  v.  ii. 
t.  63.  may  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  present ;  but  as 
the  fi'uit  of  the  plant  is  unknown,  this  point  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  determined. 

The  character  of  this  genus,  as  its  name  implies,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  spirally  involute  nature  of  the  teeth  of  the 
peristome,  as  seen  when  dry ;  in  this  particular  bearing  much 
affinity  with  the  Tayhria  sphchnoides.  In  other  respects 
the  essential  characters  are  scarcely  different  from  those  of 
Hypnum^  from  which  however  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
habit ;  and  in  that  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  BartramitB. 

Fig.  1.  Plant  {nat.  size).  Fig.  2.  Leaf.  Fig.  3.  Perichaetium  and  cap- 
sule^ with  its  calyptra.  Fig.  4.  Operculum.  Fig.  5.  Peristome. 
Fig.  6.  Teeth  of  the  outer ;  and  Fig.  7«  Teeth  of  the  inner  peri- 
stome. Fig.  8.  Portion  of  the  columella  with  the  spongy  extre- 
mity which  filled  the  operculum.  Fig.  9.  Seeds  i^more  or  less 
magnified. 
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BRYUM   GILLIESII. 

Cbyptogamia  Musci.    Nat,  Ord.  Musci. 


GbU.  Char.  Seta  terminalis.  Peristomium  duplex :  e^:/.  sedecim-den- 

tatum ;  int,  e  membrana  sedecim-laciniata,  nunc  ciliis  interpositis. 
Calyptra  dimidiata. 

Brjrum  Gilliesii  ;  caespitosa  ramoea^  follis  ovatis  concuvis  obtusis  inte- 
gerrimis  grosse  reticulatia,  nervo  integro^  capsula  inclinata  una 
cum  apophysi  pyriformi,  operculo  brevi-conico.     (Tab.  IL) 

Hab.  In  terrain  ad  radices  montium  in  Andibus,  prope  Mcndozam. 
D.  Gillies. 

Caules  sublaxe  ciespitosi^  infeme  radiculosi^  semiunciam  longi^  erecti, 
rubicundi^  subramosi.  Rami  dichotomi,  non  raro  ex  innova- 
tionibus  orti.  Folia  subarcte  imbricata,  erecta,  fere  exacte  ovata^ 
concava,  valde  obtusa,  integerrima^  succulenta,  laxe  reticulata, 
pallide  viridia,  nervo  valido^  usque  ad  apicem  attingente,  in- 
structa.  Seta  terminalis,  semipoUicaris,  las  vis.  Capsula  inclinans 
una  cum  apophysi  fere  exacte  pyriformis,  primum  viridis,  demum 
luteo-fusca.  Calyptra  juvenis  fere  cylindracea^  hinc  lateraliter 
fissa.  Operculum  conicum,  vel  conico-hemisphaericum^  obtusum. 
Peristomium  externum  e  dentibus  sedecim,  acuminatis,  brevius- 
culis,  aureo-fuscis ;  internum  e  membrana  flava  reticulata^  sedecim- 
laciniata,  laciniis  remotis^  erectis,  angustis,  strictis,  ciliis  interpo- 
sitis  nullis. 

Fbom  a  view  of  the  capsule  and  leaves  alone  of  this  curious 
little  Moss,  there  are  few  botanists  but  would  pronounce  it  to 
belong"  to  the  genus  Splachnum :  but  it  is  altog;ether  a  ter- 
restrial plant,  and  appears  to  grow  in  a  very  dry  and  arid  soil  j 
and  on  carefully  removing*  the  operculum  and  the  outer  teeth  of 
the  peristome,  the  inner  laciniated  membrane  comes  to  view, 
shewing  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Bryuviy^  or  that  division 
of  it  called  Pohlia  by  many  authors,  wanting'  the  interposed 
ciliae  to  the  inner  peristome :  and  thus  bearing  the  same  re- 


lation  to  Bryum^  as  Leskea  does  to  Hypnum.  This  mode 
of  structure  toO;  both  in  Pohlia  and  Leskea  is  generally^  but 
unfortunately  not  always^  accompanied  by  an  erect  capsule. 
We  are,  however,  now  acquainted  with  many  species  which 
have  interposed  ciliae,  so  minute  and  imperfect  that  it  would 
be  dif&cult  to  say  to  which  division  the  species  possessing* 
them  should  belong. 

In  regard  to  the  individual  here  figured,  it  is  totally  unlike 
any  species  of  Bryum  hitherto  described ;  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  dedicating  it  to  my  friend  Dr.  Gillies,  its  disco- 
verer, whose  botanical  collections,  made  in  a  previously  un- 
explored part  of  South  America,  are  destined  to  afford  some 
of  tlie  most  interesting  materials  of  the  present  publication. 

Fig.  1.  Plants  {naL  size).  Fig.  2.  Single  plant.  Fig.  3.  Leaf. 
Fig.  4.  Caljptra.  Fig.  5.  Teeth  of  the  outer  peristome.  Fig.  6. 
Portion  of  the  inner  peristome : — more  or  less  magnified. 
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ASTELIA  ALPINA. 

Hexandria  Monogynia.     Nut,  Ord.  Inter  Asphodeleas 

et  JuNCEAS.  JSr. 


Gen.  Char.  (Astelia.  Banks  et  Soiand,)  Flares  polygami-dioici. 
Herm.  Masc;  Perianthium  sexpartitum,  semigluinaceum.  SUi" 
mina  6,  imo  perianthio  inserta.  Pistillum  imperfectum.  Herm. 
Fcsm,  Perianthium  ut  in  masculo,  perBistens.  Stamina  imperfecta. 
Ovarium  triloculare  v.  imiloculare,  placentis  tribus  parietalibus : 
polyspermum.  Stylus  0.  Stigmata  3^  obtusa.  Bacca  1 — ^3-Iocu- 
laris,  polysperma* 

Herbae  habitu  fere  Tillandstse^  et  pariter  supra  arborum  trtmcos  vivos 
V.  emortuos  quandoque  parasitic€B.  Radix  fibrosa^  Folia  radicalia 
trifariam  imbricata,  lanceolatoMnearia  v.  ensifarmiay  carinata, 
villis  appressis,  compressis,  utrinque  subtusve  instructa^  basibus  seri- 
ceo'lanatis*  Caulis  nullus  v,  brevis,  paueifolius,  Flores  racemosi  v. 
pamculatij  rare  subsolitarii,  pedicellis  inarticulatis,  basi  unibrac^ 
teaiisy  parvi,  extus  sericel. — Br.  in  FL  Nov*  HoU, 

Astelia  alpina;  foliis  strictis  utrinque  sesiceis^  racemo  infra  diyiso, 
racemulis  paucifloris^  baccis  ovaUbus  umlocularibus,  perianthiis 
sexpartitis.  Br.    (Tab.  III.) 

Astelia  alpina.  Br.  in  Prodr.  Fl.  Nov.  HolL  v.  1.  p.  291.  Smith  in 
Rees^  Cycl.     Spreng.  Syst.  Veget.  v.  2.  p.  144. 

Hab.  Insula  Van  Dieman,  Brottny-^in  summitatem  montis  Welling, 
ton,  alt.  4000  ped.  Fraser. 

Badix  fibrosa  (Br.).  ^  Caulis  perbrevis,  fere  nuUus,  e  basibus  vaginan* 
tibus  fuscis  foliorum  formatus,  atque  pilis  albis,  longis,  numero- 
sissimis  pulcherrime  sericeis,  densissime  obsitus.  FoUa  fere 
omnino  radicalia,  pedalia  et  ultra,  semiunciam  lata,  linearia,  acu- 
minata, basi  lata,  vaginantia,  costata,  striata,  infeme  carinata, 
utrinque  sed  subtus  praecipue^  sericeo-villosa. 

Scopus  radicalis  (?),  in  meis  exemplaribus  foliis  brevior,  densis- 
sime albo-sericeus,  racemo  compacto  paniculato  terminatus.  Pe- 
dunculi  bracteis  foliaceis  bi-quadri-poUicaribus  suffiilti.  Flares foe- 
mineos  solummodo  vidi.  Hi  bracteati,  bractea  lanceolata,  sericea. 
Perianthium  profunde  sexpartitum^laciniis  lanceolatis  subinsequa- 
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Iibu8»  subglumaceis^  fuacis,  extus  sericeis.  Stamina  minuta,  abor- 
tiva,  laciniis  opposita.  OermeUy  vel  Sacca,  vix  matura^  oblonga, 
glabra,  stigmatibus  tribus  obtusis  sesailibus  terminata,uniIocuIaris, 
trivalvis  ?  Jteceptacula  tria^  filiformia,  parietalia.  Stamina  imma- 
tura  plurima,  pedicellata. 

The  specimens  from  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  ac- 
companying* drawing*  and  description  of  this  plaut^  were  com- 
municated to  me,  along  with  very  many  other  rare  Australasian 
plants,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Wellington  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Isle,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  forming  densely  matted  patches.  No 
figure  can  give  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  clothed  as  it  is  with  white 
extremely  dense  silky  hairs  in  almost  every  part,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  Astelia  is  not  otherwise  very  dissimilar  to  our  Luzula 
maxima^  and  Mr.  Brown  regards  the  genus  as  intermediate 
between  the  Asphodelea  and  Juncea.  At  the  same  time  that 
illustrious  botanist  observes  that  it  approaches  to  the  Til- 
land^uBy  and  like  them  is  sometimes  parasitic  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Mr.  Brown  mentions  at  least  one  other  species,  as 
existing  in  New  Zealand ;  and  a  third.  Sir  James  E.  Smith 
has  described  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Menzies,  made  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  {A.  Menziesiana^  Sm.),  which  differs 
essentially  from  the  present  individual  in  having  a  trilocular 
berry,  and  may,  on  that  account,  prove  to  be  distinct  as  to 
genus  3  but  in  habit  the  two  plants  are  almost  exactly  the 
same ;  and  as  I  am  in  possession  of  beautiful  specimens, 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Menzies,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  the  A.  Menziesiana  in  this  work.  The  Melantkium 
pumilum  of  Forster  is  also  considered  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent genus. 

Fig.  1.  Perianth^  with  one  segment  cut  away,  and  the  germen  removed 
from  a  female  flower,  to  show  the  abortive  stamens.  Fig.  2.  Ger- 
men. Fig,  3.  Inner  view  of  a  portion  of  the  same,  to  show  the 
parietal  receptacle  and  the  ovules : — magnified. 
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MUTISIA  ILICIFOLIA. 

Syngenesia  Superflua.   Nat.  Ord,  CoMPOSiTiE,  Div.  La 
BiATiFLORiE,  DeC.  Perdicieje,  Spreng. 


Gen.Char.  /nvo/ucrttmcylindricumimbricatum, squamosum;  squamis 
latis.  Receptiiculum  UMdnm,  Fhstnili^disci heTmaphroditUtvhvlosi, 
S-dentati^  demum  in  laciniaa  2 — 5  squales,  vel  Id  ires  inaequales 
fissi;  AnthercB  bisetosss;  radii  foeminei^  bilabiati;  labio  iuferiore 
ligulam  referente^^dentato,  superiore  minore  bipartito,  (raro  in- 
tegro  y.  nullo) ;  rudipienta  filamentorum  5.     Pappus  plumosus. 

Mutisia  ilicifolia  ;  glabra  scandens,  foliis  amplexicauUbus  cordato-ova- 
libus  spinoso-dentatis  reticulatis.  cirrhiferis,  pedunculis  unifloris. 
(Tab.  IV.) 

Mutisia  ilicifolia.  Cav.  Ic,  S.p.  63.  t.  493.  WilUt.  Sp.  PL  v.  H.p.  2069. 
Pers.  Syn.  PL  v.  2.  p.  453.     Spreng,  Syst,  Veget.  v.  S.p.  505. 

Hab.  Prope  villam  Vicenziam^  in  Chili.     D.  Cruickshanks. 

Caulis  ramosus  ?  scandens,  angulatus^  angulis  subalatis  nunc  spinosis. 
Folia  sesquipollicaria,  remota^  altema^  patentia^  nunc  reflexa^ 
coriacea,  ovalia^  basi  cordata,  ampkxicauUa^  apice  truncata,  mar- 
gine  repande  dentato-spinosa ;  reticulata^  glabra^  costa  in  cirrho 
longo  simplici  terminata.  Pedunculus  terminalis,  solitarius^  uni- 
florus.  Flos  magnus^  speciosus.  Involucrum  cylindraceum ; 
squamis  imbricatis^  late-ovatis^  membranaceis^  appendice  lanceo- 
lata  coriacea  terminatis^  infimis  reflexis,  supremis  inappendicu- 
latis^  apice  tomentosis.  Flosculiy  radii  foeminei^  duas  uncias 
longi,  sanguinei,  infeme  tubulosi^  apice  ligulati,  subbilabiati^ 
labio  exteriore,  seu  ligula^  apice  tridentato,  interiore  minutissimo 
erecto  bifido :  ore  rudimentis  staminum  quinque.  Oermen  ob« 
longum,  glabrum,  pappo  longo  plumoso  basi  unito  terminatum. 
Stylus  flosculo  brevior.  Stigma  insequaliter  bifidum.  Flosculi, 
disci  hermaphroditic  bilabiati,  labio  exteriore  ligulato,  recurvato, 
tridentato,  interiore  bipartite,  laciniis  arete  revolutis.  Stamina 
prope  medium  tubi  inserta.  A  nthertB  exsertae,  flavee,  basi  biaris- 
tatse.  Pistillum  ut  in  foemineo :  ad  basin  styli  vagina  cylindracea 
(fig.  3.) 

Among  the  CompositdB  there  are  few  plants  more  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers^  and  their  varied  and  singular 
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foliage^  than  the  Mutis'ue.  One  species^  the  M.  speciosay 
has  been  cultivated  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew^  and  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Ma^aziney  at  the  first  plate  of  the  New  Se- 
ries of  that  work ;  but  as  it  has  pinnated  leaves^  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  Viciay  the  plant  assumes  an  appearance 
very  unlike  the  present  individual.  For  representations  of 
other  MutisuSy  we  are  hitherto  indebted  almost  wholly  to 
Cavanilles  and  Humboldt. 

I  intend  to  make  known^  by  this  work,  some  interesting 
species  which  I  have  received  from  my  valuable  correspond- 
ents W.  Cruickshanks,  Esq.  of  Valparaiso,  and  Dr.  Gillies 
of  Mendoza ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  thus  to  be  the 
means  of  recommending  them  to  the  horticulturist,  as  no 
plants  can  be  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  stoves. 

Fig.  1.  Floret  of  the  ray.  Fiff.  2.  Floret  of  the  disk.  Fig.  3.  Base 
of  the  style  to  show  the  sheath  which  surrounds  it.  Fig,  4.  Base 
of  an  anther ! — more  or  less  magnified. 


MUTISIA  RUNCINATA. 


Mutisia  runcinata  ;  foliis  lanceolatis  runcinatis  decurrentibus  cirrhosis^ 

subtus  albo-tomentosis.     (Tab.  V.) 
Mutisia  runcinata.     Willd.  Sp,  PL  v.^.p.  2069.    Spreng.  Syst.  Veget. 

V.  3.  p.  505. 
Mutisia  retrorsa.    Cav.  Ic.  5 .  p.  65 .  t:  498.    Pers.  Syn.  PL  ».  2.  p.  453. 

Hab.  Apud  Quebradas^  prope  villam  Vicenziam  in  Chili.  2).  Oillies. 

Caulis  fhitescens^  scandens^  flexuosus,  angulatus^  foliis  decurrentibus 
alatus.  Folia  altema,  rigidiuscula,  lanceolata,  runcinata,  basi 
utrinque  in  alas  decurrentia,  supra  glabra^  subtus  albo-tomentosa, 
apice  cirrho  simplici  terminata.  Flores  ad  apicem  ramorum 
terminates.  Involucrum  ovato-cylindraceum,  squamis  infimis  par- 
vis,  reflexis,  reliquis  magnis,  erectis,  ovatis,  submembranaceis. 
**Coroll8e  radii  lineares,  tridentatae.'*  (Willd,) 
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The  leaves  of  this  species  are  deeply  runcinate^  and  ibrm  a 
strikiiig'  contrast  in  the  dark  colour  of  their  upper  surface  with 
the  white  of  the  lower  side.  In  the  specimens  which  Dr, 
Gillies  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  of  this  plant^  the  florets 
of  the  circumference  are  wanting  j  they  are  probably  similar 
to  those  of  M.  ilicifQlia. 


MUTISIA  INFLEXA. 


Mutisia  inflexa ;  scandens^  caule  tereti  angulato^  fbliis  angusto-lineari- 
bua  cirrhosis  sessilibus,  mai^ginibus  revolutis.     (Tab.  YI.) 

Mutisia  jnflexa.  Cav.  Ic.  S.p.es.t.  496.  Willd.  J^.  PL  v.  S,p.  2070. 
Per$.  Syn.  PL  v.  2.  p.  453.     Spreng.  SysL  Veget.  v.  3.  p.  505. 

Hab.  Apud  *'  Alto  del  Puente**  in  Chili.     D.  Cruickshanks. 

• 

CauUs  Bcandens^  glaber^  nunc  subarachnoideo-tomehtosus,  angulatus, 
flexuosus.  Folia  glabra^  vel  ad  basin  subtomentosa,  daas  ad 
quatuor  uncias  longa,  directione  varia,  non  raro  deflexa,  vel  basi 
deilexa  sursum  curvata,  omnia  angusto-linearia,  vel  subfiliformia, 
sessilia^  mai^inibus  revolutis^  apice  in  cirrho  attenuata.  Flos 
magnus^  terminalis ;  squamis  infimis  involucri  solummodo  ap- 

« 

pendice  acuminatis  reflexis^  reliquis  obtusis  erectis  imbricatts. 
Flares  radii  flavi. 


Cavanilles  describes  the  leaves  of  this  species  as  deflexed 
at  the  base^  which  indeed  is  the  case  with  some  of  my  speci- 
mens from  Mr.  Cruickshanks  3  but  then  it  appears  to  be  owing* 
to  the  pendent  direction  of  the  branches,  whence  the  leaves 
take  a  curvature  upwards  to  meet  the  light,  for  other  branches 
have  not  this  peculiar  disposition  of  their  foliage.  Again, 
Willdenow  describes  the  margins  of  the  leaf  as  involute,  "  ac 
si  inversa  essent :"  but  they  are  certainly  revolute,  if  my  spe- 
cies be  the  same  as  Willdenow's  and  Cavanilles's. 
TOL.  1.  c 
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MUTISIA  SUBSPINOSA. 


Mutifiia  subspinosa  ;  scandens^  caule  alatb,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  den- 

tato-spinosis  basi  decurrentibus  apice  cirrhosis.    (Tab.  VII.) 
Mutisia  subspinosa.     Cav.  Ic.  3.  p..  64.  t.  .405.     WiUd.  Sp.  PL  v,  3. 

p.  2070.     Pers,  Sjfn.  PI  v.  2.  p.  453.  Spreng.  Syst.  Veget.  v.  3. 

p.  505. 
Mutisia  sinuata.    Cav.  Ic.  5.  p.  66.  t  499.    Spreng.  Sgst,  Veget.  v.  3. 

p.  505. 

IIab.    Prope  villain  Vicenziam  in  Chili.  D.  Gilliei  et  Cruickshanks. 

Caulis  tripedalis^  scandens^  flexuosus^  angulatus^  utrinque  late  alatus; 
alis  sinuato-spinosis.  Folia  subcoriacea,  pallide  viridia,  glabra^ 
liheari-Ianceolata^  basi  latiora^  utrinque  longe  deeurrentia^  apice 
sensim  in  cirrho  simplici  attenuata^  margine  subsinuato-dentata^ 
dentibus  spinulosis,  nunc  omnino  integerrima,  et,  non  raro,  vix 
decurrentia.  Flares  magni,  speciosi,  terminales,  solitarii.  Invo- 
.  lucrum  fere  bipollicare,  squamis  imbricatis,  inferioribus  appendi- 
culatis,  infimis  appendicibus  reflezis.  FloscuU  radii  pulcherrimi, 
aurei^  apice  tridentati. 


This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  simple-leaved  3fw- 
tisite.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  desirable  plant 
lor  our  hothouses ;  and  it  is  doubly  recommended  by  the 
singularity  of  its  foliage.  Unquestionably  the  speciesjudging 
from  the  specimens  that  have  been  sent  me  by  Dr,  Gillies  and 
Mr.  Cruickshanks,  is  liable  to  vary  in  the  more  or  less  deeply 
toothed  or  even  entire  margins  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence, absence,  or  breadth  of  the  wing«  of  the  stem.  Hence 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  M.  sirvaata  of  Cavanilles  is 
scarcely  distinct  from  this  species. 

Dr.  Gillies  observe^^  that- this  and  all  the  family  of  Mutisia 
are  known  in  the  language  of  the  country  by  the  name  of 
Fjstrella. 


^.€^^^A////^/^^i^ 
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MUTISIA  LINEARIFOLIA 


Mutisia  linearifolia ;  scandens  (?)  caule  tereti^  foliis  linearibus  apice 

acutis  rigidis  subspinosis  rectis  vel  uncinatis^  marginibus  revolutis. 

(Tab.  VIII.) 
Mutisia  linearifolia.     Cav.  Ic,  5.  p.  66.  t  500.      Willd.  Sp.  PL  v,  3. 

p.  2071.    Pers.  Syn.  PL  v.  2.  p.  453.    Sprmg,  Syst.  VegeU  r.  3. 

p.  505. 

Hab.  Apud  "  Alto  de  la  Laguna"  et  "  Los  Ojos  de  Agua/'  in  de- 
scensu  Cordillerae  versus  regnum  Chilense.  Fl.  Martio.  Z).  Gillies. 

Caulis  flexuosus^  scandens  ?  fruticosus,  ut  et  tota  planta^  glaberrimus, 
vix  angulatus^  pallide  fuscus.  Folia  conferta^  undique  inserta, 
non  raro  subsecunda,  sesquiunciam  longa,  pallide  viridia,  linearia, 
sessilia^  margine  revoluta^  apice  acutissima,  subspinosa,  recta, 
saepe  uncinata,  sed  non  omnino  cirrhosa.  Flos  magnus  pulcher- 
rimus.  Involucri  squamoi  infimae  acuminatae^  reflexae^  reliquae  ob- 
tusce.  Flosculi  disciy  ut  videtur,  lutein  longi^  apice  tridentati,  labio 
interiore  distincto  bipartito.     Pappus' Blhu%. 


It  is  evident  that  in  this  and  probably  in  the  other  species^ 
the  florets  of  the  disk  are  at  first  tubular^  bursting*  at  the  ex- 
tremity into  five  teeth.  Generally,  two  of  these  teeth,  sepa- 
rating"  still  lower  down,  hecome  revolute,  while  the  portion 
having*  the  third  terminal  teeth  is  bent  back ;  hence  the  bila- 
biate corolla  ia  formed,  such  as  is  represented  at  Tab.  IV. ./.  2. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  this  species  (which  I  think  is  the 
same  as  the  M.  linearifolia  of  Cavanilles,  notwithstanding  the 
disposition  of  the  foliage  to  become  cirrhose)  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  M.  iri/lexa  Tab.  VI.  Here,  however,  the  leaves 
are  shorter  and  broader,  and  never  terminated  by  an  actual 
tendril.  The  stems,  too,  are  more  robust;  less,  if  at  all^ 
scandent ;  the  leaves  more  crowded ;  and  the  flowers  larger. 
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MUTISIA  LINIFOLIA 


Mutisia  linifolia  ;  caule  fruticoso  erectiusculo,  foliis  confertia  anguste 
lineari-lanceolatis  planis.     (Tab.  IX.) 

Had.  El  Camino  de  las  Minas  de  Uspallata.  FL  Martio.  D.  Gillies. 

Frutex,  ut  videtur^  parva^  basi  decumbens,  dein  erecta,  ramosa^  ramis 
erectifi. .  Folia  undique  inserta^  conferta»  ubique  glaberrima,  erecta, 
vel  erecto-patentia^  semiuncianx  fere  ad  duas  uncias  longa.  Flares 
obloDgi^  fere  sessiles  et  foliis  subimmersi.  Involucrum  fusco-cas- 
taneum^  cylindraceum^  squamis  omnibus  scariosis  oblongis  erectis^ 
imbricatisy  appressis.  Flosculi  radii  desuiit  in  meis  exemplaribus, 
disd  involucre  paulo  longiores^  erecti,  bilabiati,  siccitate  flavi. 


This  singular  species  of  Mutisia  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Gil- 
lies, near  the  celebrated  mines  of  Uspallata  in  South  America, 
and  proves  quite  different  froi^  any  hitherto  described.  It 
forms  a  small  shrubj  with  numerous  branches,  and  leaves 
not  unlike  those  of  Linum  maritimum ;  or  if  the  flowers  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  leaves,  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  sipaUer  Cape  Proteacete.  The, 
margins  of  the  foliage  are  not  in  the  slightest  degi^ee  revor 
lute,  nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  a  tendril,  or  even  of 
a  hardened  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  leaves. 


■^^'- ^^^^/^^i'/r/^^/.^f^r-^        ^^^^ry^,4,  ,y 
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JUNGEBMANNIA  SERRULATA  fi. 

CBYPToaAMiA  Hepatic^.    Nat,  Ord.  Hepatic Js, 


Gen.  Chab.  Recepfaculum  commune  nullum.  Calyx  monophyllus, 
tubulo8U8|  (ngro  nullua).     Capita  4-V9lvi8^  seta  enlyoe  longiore. 

Jungermannia  serrulaia;  caule  erecliusculo  ramoso,  foliis  distichis 
patentibus  emarginato-bifidis  conduplicatis  marginibus  imbricatifi 
spinuloso-dentatis,  stipulis  his  similibus  sed  minoribus  planius- 
culis,  calyce  termmali  obloqgo  subpl^ca^p  acunupato,  ore  deatato. 
(Tab.  X.) 

Jungennannia  aerrqlata.    Saoh.  Brit.  Jmag*  t.  88. 

/3.  purpurea. 

Has.  /3.  In  Braulia,  prope  Rio  Janeiro.   2>.  BurchelL 

Caules  laxe  casspitosi^  suberecti  dichotome  itimosi^  non  raro  proliferi, 
duas  vel  ires  undas  longi.  Folia  pulcherrime  purpurea^  vix 
lineam  longa^  patentia^  suborbiculata,  longitudinaliter  condupli- 
cata,  lateribus  inoiirvis  imlnri^^tis  remote  dentatorapii^ulosisy  apice 
epoarginato-bifidaj  minute  v^culata,  ai^oUi  oblongis.  SHpulcB 
rotundatsB,  pianiusculaB  apice  hifid^)  marginibus  spinuloso^den- 
tatuB.  Calyx  teniMnaUa3  foUia  pericha^tialibuakieiniatia  basi  cinctus^ 
aesquilineaia  longus,  obtongut,  piorpureua,  aubplicatua,  versus 
apicem  priBcipuej  ore  breviter  )aciniato.  Fructum  non  vidi  sed 
intra  calycesQ^  geneaen  oblongum  parvum  styla  terminatum,  pis- 
tiUa  abortiva  tria  vel  quatuor  gerens. 


Amoi^g  several  very  interesting'  plants  obligingly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Burchell  from  Rio  Janeiro^  is  the  present 
beautiful  variety  of  a  species^  which  has  already  been  found 
in  Jamaica  and  in  the  Isle  of  France.  It  appears  therefore 
to  have  a  widely  extended  geographical  range. 

Fig.  1.  Plants  {nai,  size).  Fig,  2.  Portion  with  the  calyx,  and  seen 
from  the  anterior  side.  Fig.  3.  Portion  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
seen  from  the  posterior  side.  Fig,  4.  Single  leaf.  Fig,  5.  Sti- 
pule. Fig.  6.  Portion  of  a  leaf.  Fig,  7.  Pistil  bearing  other 
abortive  pistils  : — magnified. 
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USNEA   FASCIATA. 
Cryptogamia  Lichenes.     Nat.  Ord.  Lichenes. 


Gen.  Char.  Apothecia  orbiculata,  tenninalia,  peltata^  a  thallo  for- 
mata  ejusque  substantia  corticali  similari  undique  obtecta^  am- 
bitu  immarginato^  plenunque  ciliato.  ThaUus  subcrusiaceus  te- 
retiusculus  ramosus  substantia  elastica  filiformi  hyalina  centrali 
percussus. — Ach. 

Vsnesifcuciata  ;  ramosissima  tuberculato-scabra  flavo-viresceus,  ramis 
repetitim  dichotomis  proliferis  sspissime  nigro-fasciatis  ultimis 
lateralibusque  numerosissimis  capillaceo-attenuatiS)  apotheciis  he- 
misphsericis  nudis  bninneis  extus  tuberculatis.     (Tab.  XL) 

Usnea  fasciata.  Torrey  in  SiUiman?s  American  Joum.  of  Sc.  r.  6.  cum 
ic.  {absq.  apotheciis.) 

Has.  In  rupibus  antarcticis  Novae  ZSetlandise  meridionalis. — In  Nova 
Hollandia^  locis  alpinis  ? 

Thallus  cffispitosus^  erectus^  3— 4-uncialis^  erectus,  ramosissimus,  flavo- 
virescens^  ramis  repetitim  dichotomis  magis  minusve  tuberculoso- 
scabridis  atque  proliferis,  ramulis  minutis  gracilibus  simplicibus 
filiformi-attenuatis  vel  ramosis  subhorizontalibus^  e  latere  egredi- 
entibus,  ramis  ultimis  ssepe  nigro-fasciatis  attenuatis.  Apothecia 
terminalia  peltata^  primum  parva,  globosa,  demirni  hemisphsrica, 
semiunciam  diametro,  intus  fusca,  extus  e  thallo  formata,  minute 
tuberculata. 


W.  Edwards^  Esq.,  who  accompanied  in  a  medical  capacity 
the  first  and  second  expeditions  sent  to  discover  a  north-west 
passage,  was  so  obliging  as  to  procure  the  fine  specimen  here 
represented  of  the  antarctic  Usnea j  on  which  some  observa- 
tions will  be  offered  under  the  following  species. 

Fig.  I,  {flat.  size).     Fig.  2.  Portion: — magnified. 


{.,„.,     .,U.„rU, 
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USNEA   SPHACELATA 


Usnea  sphacelata  ;  thallo  erectiusculo  firuticuliformi,  ramis  primariis 
ochroleucis  nigro-yittatifl  laeyibus^ultums  attenuatis  nigris,  sorediis 
confertis  concoloribus  ochroleucisve.  Br.    (Tab.  XII.) 

Usnea  sphacelata.  Br.  in  Parrjfs  First  Voy.  App.  p.  cccvii.  Hooker 
Ace.  of  Arct.  PL  in  linn.  Trans,  v.  14.  p.  384. 

Usnea?  prope  melazantham.  Br.  Spitzb.  PL  in  Scoresby^s  ArcL  1. 
App.  p.  76. 

Hab.  In  rupibusapud  Spitzbergen.  2>.  Scaresby  et  Sabine.  In  Insula 
Melville.  2>.  Parry*  In  summitate  Montis  Tabularis  Insula  Van 
Dieman.  D.  Brown. 

^^  Proxima  U.  mehxantJus  Ach.  Sjn.  p.  303,  differt  statura  aliquoties 
minore,  ramis  primariis  Isevibus,  sorediorum  praesentia.  Apo- 
thecia  nondum  visa.  Bandem  speciem^  sorediis  pariter  instruc- 
tam  apotheciisque  destitutam,  in  summitate  Montis  Tabularis 
Insula  Van  Dieman,  anno  1804,  legi."  Br. 


Mr.  Brown  has  here  justly  obseiTed  how  closely  this  species 
is  allied  to  the  South  American  U.  melaxantha.  Indeed^  that 
lichen  which  I  have  described  as  the  U.  melaxantha  in  Hum- 
boldt and  Kunth's  SynopsiSy  and  which  is  found  at  an  elera- 
tion  of  more  than  10^000  feet  upon  the  Andes^  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  present  plant^  except  in  having  the  base  of 
the  thallus  of  a  reddish  yellow^  and  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  more  black.  Mr.  Brown  further  mentions  that  he 
has  found  U.  ^hacelata  also^  but  destitute  of  fructification^ 
upon  Table  Mountain^  in  Van  Dieman's  Island.  From  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  New  Holland,  I  have  received  the  equally 
nearly  allied  species,  U.  fasciata^  and  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
fructification,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  antarctic  spe- 
cimens. These  latter  approach  the  U.  sphacelata  in  their 
pale  yellowish  hue,  the  U.  melaxantha  in  the  more  crowded 
ramification,  and  hispid  or  tuberculated  thallus;  and  differ 
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from  both  in  the  less  blackened  extremities.  Future  obser- 
vations may  induce  us  to  unite  the  two  species  now  described, 
together  with  U.  melaxantha^  thus  giving  a  further  proof  of 
the  extensive  range  of  country  occupied  by  the  same  species 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  vegetable  creation. 

Fig.  !•  Plants  {nat.  size).     Fig.  2.  Stem  and  branches;  and  Fig.  3. 
Portion  of  a  0tem  with  a  soredium  i-^magnijted. 
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STICTA  MACROPHYLLA. 

Cryptogamia  Lichenes.     Nat.  Ord.  Lichenes. 


Obn.  Char.  Apotheda  scntelliformia,  subtus  e  thallo  formata,  centro 
affixft.  Discus  coloratua^  planus.  Thallm  foliaceus,  coriaceo* 
cartilag;ineu8,expanftus,lobatus,  §ubt\is  liberus  villosuaveltoinen- 
tosus,  cjphellis  sorediia  vel  maculis  interspersis. 

Sticta  macrophylla ;  efiusa,  thallo  subcartilagineo  crassiusculo  lurido- 
virescente  siccitate  cinerascente  glabro  repetitim  dichotomo  aeg- 
mentislatisundulatis  obtusiasimiSySubtus  fusco-tomentoso,cyphel- 
lis  albis  limbatis,  apotheciis  fuacia  extus  tomentoais. 

o.  apotheciis  sparsa. 

Sticta  macrophylla  (Delis).  F6e  Crypt,  des  Ecorces,  p,  129.  (.  33.* 
Sprenff,  Syst.  Veget.  r.  4.  p.  303. 

/3.  apotheciis  marginalibus.  (Tab.  XIII.) 

H AB.  Arboribus  Insulae  Mauritii.  X>.  Bojer,  Insula  Francias ;  et  in 
variis  regionibus  American  Meridionalis^  supra  ramos  annosoa 
Cinchonarum  peruvianarum.  Fie* 

ThaUus  late  effusus,  diametro  spithameeus  et  ultra^  suborbiculari-ex- 
pansus>  laciniato-lobatus^  imbricatus,  laciniis  liberis  repetitim 
dichotomedivisis^segmentislatis,  subundulatisyobtusissimis ;  supra 
omnino  glaber,  la&vis,  absque  sorediis,  madore  lurido-  vel  subfusco, 
viridis^  siccitate  pallide  griseas  vel  cinerascens^  ad  marginem  fus- 
cescens :  subtus  ubique  fusco-tomentosus,  ad  marginem  pallidior. 
Cyphellcs  numerosae^  urceolatse^  albse,  limbatas  vel  marginatce. 
Substantia  subcartilaginea^  siccitate  rigida,  madefacta  magis  flac- 
cida.  Odor  fere  ut  in  Sticta  fuliginosa  Europae.  Apotkecia  pri- 
mum  globosa,  demum  explanata,  compressa,  fusca,  disco  piano, 
subtus  margineque  tenui  tomentosa^  in  a  sparsa^  in  fi  omnino  mar- 
ginalia.   

I   WAS  prepared  to  publish  this  noble   species  of  Sticiay 
which  I  had  received  from  the  Mauritius  more  than  two  years 


*  It  is  called  M,  macrocarpa  in  the  text ;  but  that  name  is  not  applicable  to 
the  plant,  nor  is  it  followed  in  the  index,  or  on  the  plate.  Sprengel,  too,  calls 
it  macrocarpa, 
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ago,  with  the  name  of  its  indefatigable  discoverer  in  that 
island,  M.  Bojer,  when  I  obtained  from  Paris  the  last  number 
of  F6e's  £ssai  sur  les  Crypiogames  des  JScorces  OfficinaleSy 
where  it  appears  under  the  appellation  here  adopted.  The 
figure  there  given  is  what  I  call  the  var.  a.  with  scattered 
apothecia.  Both  kinds  were  found  by  M.  Bojer  in  the 
Mauritius. 


STICTA  HUMBOLDTII. 


Sticta  Humholdtii ;  thallo  subumbilicato  cinereo-fuscesceDte  utrinque 
dense  tomentoso^  cyphellis  majusculis  concoloribus^  margine 
varia  lobato,  lobis  rotundatis^  apotheciis  sparsis  sessilibus  nigro- 
fuscis  extus  tomentoais.     (Tab.  XIV.) 

Sticta  Humboldtii.  Hooker  in  Humb.etKunth,  Syn,  PL  JEq.  v.  l.p,  28. 
Humb.  Nov.  Gen.  et  8p.  PL  v,  J.  p.  86. 

Has.  Ad  corticem  Befarue,  ThibauduB,  et  Escalloniee,  in  fiigidis  Pa- 
ramo de  Almaguer^  alt.  1430  hexapod.  (Regno  Novo-Grana- 
tensi).  HufnboldL 

Thallvs  effiisus,  diametro  3 — 4-unciali8,  suborbicularis^  umbilicatus^ 
centre  affixus,  in  lobes  rotundatos^  subimbricatos  profunde  di- 
visus,  lobis  iterum  breviter  irregulariterque  lobatis^  subundulatis ; 
cinereofiiscescenSjUtrinque  dense  moUiterque  tomentoso-hirsutua, 
subtus  pallidior.  Cyphelke  concolores,  paululum  convexse.  Apo^ 
theda  sparsa^  numerosa,  primiun  hemisphsericay  demum  plana, 
intense  fusca,  sessilia^  subtus  margineque  involute  pallido  dense 
tementesa.  

The  same  peculiar  smell  exists  in  this^  as  in  some  other 
species  of  this  g'enus^  among  which  this  may  well  rank  as 
the  most  beautiful. 

Fig.  1.  Plant  [nat  size).  Fig.  2.  Side  view  of  an  apothecium. 
Fig.  3.  Vertical  section  of  an  apothecium.  Fig,  4.  Apothecium 
seen  from  above : — magnified. 
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ADENOCAULON  BICOLOR. 

Syngenesia  Necessaeia.    Nat.  Ord.  CoMPOSixiB. 


Gbn.  Char.  (Adenocaulon,  Hook.)  Involucrum  pentaphyllum,  pa* 
tens*  demum  reflexum.  Flosculi  subdecem^  tubulosi^  disci  mas- 
culi,  radii  foeminei.  A  chenia  oblongo-clavata^  supeme  glanduloso-* 
hiapida.    Pappus  nullus.     Receptaculum  nudum. 

Adenocaulon  bicolor,     (Tab.  XV.) 

Hab.  Sylvia  densis  apud  Fretum  de  Fuca,  atque  prope  Fort  Vancou- 
ver ad  flumen  Columbian,  in  ora  occidentali  Americas  Septentri* 
onalifl.  D.  Scouler.  In  montibus  ^'  Rocky  Mountains^'  dictis* 
2>.  JDrummond. 

Caulis  herbaceus,  erectus,  3— 4-pedalem  altus^  repetitim  dichotome 
ramosus,  teres,  infeme  albo-tomentosus,  supeme  glandulosus^ 
glandulis  nigris  viscosis,  pedicello  diaphano,  longiusculo  suffultis. 
Folia  ovato-cordata ;  inferiora  multo  majora,  magisque  cordata, 
superiora  sensim  minora  magisque  ovata;  omnia  subtriloba  atque 
angulato-dentata^  submembranacea^  tenera,  superne  viridia,  gla^ 
berrima,  subtus  dense  niveo-tomentosa,  basi  in  petiolum  longum 
tomentosum  decurrentia.  Paniculee  numerosae^  terminales^foliosie,. 
tomento  omnino  destitutae,  glandulis  pedicellatis  tectae.  Flores 
pedicellati,  bracteati,  pro  magnitudine  plantae,  parvi.  Involucrum 
e  foliolis  5  patentibus^  ovatis,  concavis,  subtus  margineque  glan- 
dulosis,  demum  reflexis.  Flosculi  circiter  decem,  omnes  tubulosi 
parvi,  centrales  5,  masculi ;  marginales  5,  fceminei,  omnes  5-  nunc 
rarius  4-fidi,  laciniis  reflexis.  Ma^sc.  Stamina  5,  exserta,  flava. 
Stylus  staminibus  paulo  longior :  Stigma  integrum :  Germen  ob- 
longum,  gracile,  nudum,  abortivum ;  Foem.  Stamina  nulla  vel  5, 
abortiva,  vix  cohserentia,  poUine  destituta.  Stylus  exsertus :  Stig- 
ma  crassum,  bifidum :  Oermen  oblongum,  basi  subattenuatum, 
supeme  glandulosum.  Achenia  germine  flosculorum  triplo  quad- 
ruplo  majora,  valde  conspicua,  cylindraceo-clavata,  teretia,  apice 
glandulis  numerosis^  nigris,  pedicellatis  instructa.  Pappus  omnino 
nullus.  Semen  pericarpio  conforme.  Embryo  erectus,  subcylin- 
draceus.  Receptaculum  parvum,  nudum,  subconvexum,  pro  re- 
ceptione  flosculorum  punctatum. 


so 

That  so  remarkable  a  plant  as  the  present  should  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Meuzies  and  other  botanists  who 
had  visited  the  north-west  coast  of  America^  I  can  hardly 
conceive  possible.  At  the  same  time^  as  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  find  any  description  of  it^  or  of  a  genus  that  at 
all  corresponds  with  it^  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducingf  it  as  a  plant  altog*ether  sui  generis.  The  inflorescence 
at  first  sight  bears  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  some  umbelli- 
ferous planto.  The  involucre  is  not  very  unlike  the  involucre 
of  the  old  genus  CJuBraphylhiniy  and  it  is  so  patent  and  in- 
cludes so  small  a  quantity  of  florets^  that  it  has  by  no  means 
the  habit  of  the  flower  of  the  ComposiUB.  The  foliage  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Cineraria  or  Cacalia^  or,  if  the  leaves  be  taken 
separately^  of  a  Thissilago. 

Dr.  Scouler  of  Glasgow,  in  his  late  voyage  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  (of  which  he  has  given  an  interesting 
account  in  the  latter  volumes  of  Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,)  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  this  plant 
in  considerable  abundance,  both  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  the 
Columbia,  and  at  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  always  growing  in  thick 
woods. 

I  have  named  this  genus  from  the  glands,  which  are  abun- 
dant upon  the  stalks  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 

Fig.  1.  Flower.  Fig.  2.  The  same,  more  advanced.  Fig.  3.  3.  Fe- 
male flowers.  Fig.  4.  Male  flower.  Fig.  5.  Fully  formed  fruit. 
Fig,  6.  Section  of  the  same: — magnified. 
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SWIETENIA   MAHAGONI. 

{Makogamy  Tree.) 
Decanjdhia  Monogynia.     Nat.  Qrd.  MEUACEiE, 


Gbn.  Char.  Cal.  minimus^  4*fidu8,  deciduus.  Petala  4 — 5,  Slam. 
8 — 10,  filam.  coalita  in  tubum  apice  dentatum,  intus  antheriferum. 
Stylus  1.  S&gma  capitatum.  Capsula  ovifonniB,  lignosa,  5-locu- 
laris^  polysperma,  yalvis  a  basi  dehiscentibus^  margine  appositis 
ad  angalos  placentse  centralis  pentagonae.  Semina  deorsum  im- 
bricata^  in  alam  expansa.  Albumen  camosnm.  Embryo  rectus. 
Cotyledones  planas,  foliacesa. — ArboreSj/oKw  altemis  abrupte  piu' 
natis  paucijugis,  DeC. 

Swietenia  Mahagoni ;  foliis  sub-4-jugi8^  foliolfs  ovato-lanceolatis  inse- 
qualibus  apice  acuminatis,  racemis  axillaribus  paniculatis.  De  C. 
(Tab.  XVI.  XVII.) 

Swietenia  Mahagoni.  Jacq.  Amer.  p.  127-  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  548. 
Willd.  Sp.  P.  V.  2.  p.  557.  Pers.  Syn.  PL  v.  I.  p.  469.  Smith 
in  Rees  CycL  Decand.  Prodr,  v.l.  p,  625.  Humb.  et  Kunth^ 
Syn.  PL  ^Eg.  v.  3.  p.  219. 

Cedrus  MahogonL    Mill.  Diet. 

Cedrela  foliis  pinnatis^  &c.     Browne,  Jam,  p.  158. 

Arbor  foliis  pinnatis,  nullo  impari  alam  claudente,  &c.  Catesb.  CaroL 
V.  2.  p.  81.  t.  81. 

Hab.  In  India  Oceidentali  locis  petrosis;  Jamaica,  Cuba,  et  aliis 
insulis  Antillarum ;  apud  Honduras,  praecipue  abundat.  Prope 
Acapulco  Mexicanorum,  portum  Oceani  PacificL  Humboldt. 

Arbor  maxima,  trunco  vasto,  ramis  tubeftulatis,  cinerascenti-fiiacis. 
Folia  alterna,  pari-pinnata,  3 — 5-juga,  foliolis  oppositis  remotis 
ovato-lanceolatis,  obliquis,  subcoriaceis,  nervosis,  glabris,  subtus 
venosis,  integerrimis,  apice  subacuminatis,  basi  in  petiolum  bre- 
vem  attenuatis.  Panicula  axillaris  3 — 4  uncias  longa,  pendens, 
valde  ramosa,  glabra,  ramis  basi  minute  bracteatis^  dichotomis. 
Floret  parvi,  flavo-virides.  Calyx  minutus,  5-lobus,  lobis  rotun- 
datis,  sub  lente  erosis.  Corolla  pentapetala,  pentalis  oblongo- 
ovatis,  concavis.     Tubus  staminifer  cylindricus,  peialis  brevior. 
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apice  decemdentatus^  intus  paulo  infra  apicem^  antheiiferus,  an- 
theris  parvis  ovato-rotundatis^  aessilibus^  flavis,  dentibus  tubi 
altemantibus.  Nectarium  basin  germinis  cingens,  breve^  apice 
denticulatum  coccineum.  Pistillum  longitudine  tubi  staminiferi : 
Germen  ovatum^  viride:  Stylus  cylindraceus :  Stigma  peltatum. 
Capsula  ovata,  magnitndine  ovi  Gallo^Pavonis,  lignosa^  rufo- 
fusca,  minute  tuberculata^  5-locuIaris  {DeC.)  in  valvis  5^  e  basi 
ad  apicem  dehiscens,  intus  lamina  coriacea  yestita.  Receptaculum 
centrale,  magnum^  pentagonum,  angulis  marginibus  valvarum 
oppositisj  Bed  vix  ad  margines  attingentibus,  et  sic  capsula^  sub- 
unilocularis.  Semina  rotundata^  compressa^  fusca,  in  alam  longam 
sensim  attenuata,  pendentia,  in  5  seriebus  duplicibus  collecta^ 
intra  angulos  receptaculi  inserta^  et  prope  ejus  apicem  affixa 
(a.  t.  17-  /•  4.)  Albumen  alburn^  tenue.  Cotyledones  foliaceae^ 
plance.     Radicula  parva. 


Few  plants  are  more  extensively  valuable  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  than  the  Mahogany ,  and  few  perhaps  are  less 
generally  known  in  their  history  and  botanical  characters.  The 
tree  exists  in  but  few  stoves  of  our  own  country^  and  in  such 
situations  is  never  likely  to  bear  flowers  and  fruit  j  and  I  cannot 
mention  a  single  work,  accessible  to  the  generality  of  botani- 
cal students,  where  a  good  representation  of  it  may  be  found. 
I  hope  to  be  here  able,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, for  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  beautifiil  series  of 
drawings  of  the  Mahogany,  made  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, by  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  from  which,  aided  by 
well  dried  specimens  from  the  same  friend,  and  by  some  fine 
fruits  sent  to  me  by  my*late  pupil,  George  Tyrrell,  Esq.  from 
Jamaica,  the  accompanying  figures  have  been  made. 

The  uses  of  mahogany  wood  are  too  well  known  to  render 
it  necessary  for  me  to  mention  them  in  this  place  j  further 
than  to  say  that  almost  all  our  valuable  furniture  is  formed 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  purposes  in 
consequence  of  its  great  beauty,  hardness,  and  durability,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  carved  into  splendid  ornaments. 
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and  will  take  the  most  exquisite  polish.  It  is  said^  too^  to 
be  almost  indestructible  by  worms  or  in  water^  and  to  be 
bullet  proof; — ^hence  the  Spaniards  used  to  make  their  vessels 
of  mahogany :  and  Captain  Franklin  took  with  him  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea^  boats  constructed  in  England  of  that 
wood^  as  being  the  lightest  (in  consequence  of  the  thinness 
of  the  planks^)  and  the  most  portable^  combined  with  great 
strength.  Although  the  Spaniards  were^  in  all  probability^ 
the  first  to  bring  this  wood  into  use^  and  although  the 
French  must  be  allowed  to  produce  the  most  highly  finished 
and  ornamental  work  from  it^  it  is  into  England  that  by  far 
the  largest  importations  of  it  are  made^  and  where  it  is 
most  extensively  employed.  Jamaica  formerly  yielded  the 
greatest  quantity  of  this  wood^  and  the  old  Jamaica  maho- 
gany is  still  reckoned,  I  believe,  more  valuable  than  that 
afforded  by  other  countries.  The  quality  depends  much  on 
the  situation  where  the  tree  grows.  In  an  elevated  stony 
spot,  where  one  would  imagfine  there  was  scarcely  soil  to 
give  nourishment  to  the  roots,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  of  a 
superior  grain  and  texture ;  whereas  in  low  and  alluvial  situa- 
tions, however  vigorous  and  luxuriant  the  plant  may  be,  the 
quality  of  the  timber  is  always  inferior,  more  light  and  porous, 
and  of  a  paler  colour.  I  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  mahogany  which  has  recently  been  exported 
from  Jamaica ;  but  in  1763,  according  to  Dr.  Patrick  Browne, 
there  were  sent  out  of  the  island,  in  planks,  521,300  feet.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  Sloane's  History  of  Jamaica  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Mahogany  Tree.  Bro^vue,  in  1789, 
says  that  it  is  a  wood  universally  esteemed,  and  which  sells  at 
a  great  price ;  but  he  ^'  regrets  that  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the 
more  convenient  waste  lands  of  Jamaica,  as  it  answers  for 
all  beams,  joists,  planks,  boards,  and  shingles,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  put  to  those  uses  in  that  island  in  former  times/' 
Now,  I  believe,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mahogany 
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imported  into  Great  Britain  is  derived  from  the  Honduras^ 
where  it  is  unquestionably  produced  in  most  abundance^  and 
where  it  constitutes  so  important  an  article  of  trade  that  I 
could  not  but  feel  anxious  to  procure  information  from  the 
West  India  Merchants  of  this  country  respecting  the  mode 
of  its  being  cut^  and  its  transportation.  It  is  to  James 
Ewing,  Esq.  LL.D.  of  Glasgow, — a  gentleman  who  unites  to 
the  most  extensive  commercial  engagements  such  a  love  of 
Uterature  and  the  arts  as  is  rarely  combined  in  the  same 
individual, — that  I  owe  the  following  interesting  history  of  the 
mahogany  trade ;  which  I  think  my  readers  will  thank  me 
for  making  generally  known,  and  which  Mr.  Ewing  had  ex- 
tracted in  a  measure  from  the  Honduras  Almanack  for  1827. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  beauty  of  mahogany  wood  is 
attributed  to  the  carpenter  on  board  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
ship,  at  the  time  that  vessel  lay  in  some  harbour  in  the  Island 
of  Trinidad  in  1595.  Dr.  Gibbons  brought  it  into  notice  in 
England.  He  was  an  eminent  physician  about  the  end  of  the 
17  th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  century ;  and  a  box  for  hold- 
ing candles,  and  then  a  bureau,  made  of  a  block  of  mahogany, 
were  given  to  him  by  his  brother,  a  West  Indian  captain. 

At  Honduras,  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  is  considered 
to  be  necessary  from  the  time  of  the  plant  springing  from  seed 
to  that  of  its  perfection  and  fitness  for  cutting ;  an  opera- 
tion which  commences  about  the  month  of  August.  The  gangs 
of  labourers  employed  in  this  work  consist  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  each ;  but  few  exceed  the  latter  number.  They  are  com- 
posed of  slaves  and  free  persons,  without  any  comparative 
distinction  of  rank ;  and  it  very  fr^equently  occurs  that  the 
conductor  of  such  work,  here  styled  the  Captain,  is  a  slave. 
Each  gfang  has  also  one  person  belonging  to  it,  termed  the 
Huntsman,  who  is  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  his  fellows ;  and  his  chief  occupation  is  to  search  the 
woods,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this  country,  the  bushy  to  find  em- 
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ployment  for  the  whole.     Accordingly,  about  the  beginning 
of  August,  the  huntsman  is  dispatched  on  his  important  mis- 
sion, and  if  the  owner  be  employed  on  his  own  ground,  this 
is  seldom  a  work  of  much  labour  or  difficulty.     He  cuts  his 
way  into  the  most  elevated  situation  among  the  thickest 
woods,  where  he  climbs  the  tallest  tree  he  can  find,  and 
thence  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding  country.    At  this 
season  the  leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree  are  invariably  of  a 
yellow-reddish  hue;   and   an   eye   accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  exercise  can,  at  a  great  distance,  discern  the  places  where 
the  wood  is  most  abundant.    To  such  a  spot  are  his  steps 
directed ;  and  without  compass  or  other  guide  than  what  his 
recollection  affords,  he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  point  at 
which  he  aims.     On  some  occasions  no  ordinary  stratagem 
is  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  huntsman,  to  prevent 
others  irom  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  his  dis- 
coveries ;  for  if  his  steps  be  traced  by  those  who  may  be  en- 
gfaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence, all  his  ingenuity  must  be  exerted  to  beguile  them 
from  the  true  scent.     In  this,  however,  he  is  not  always 
successfiil,  being  followed  by  those  who  are  entirely  aware  of 
the  arts  he  may  use,  and  whose  eyes  are  so  quick,  that  the 
lightest  turn  of  a  leaf  or  the  faintest  impression  of  a  foot  is 
unerringly  perceived;  even  the  dried  leaves  which  may  be 
strewed  upon  the  ground,  often  help  to  conduct  to  the  secret 
spot ;  and  it  consequently  happens  that  persons  so  engaged 
must  frequently  undergo  the  disappointment  of  finding  an 
advantage  they  had  promised  to  themselves,  seized  on  by 
others.    The  hidden  treasure  being,  however,  detected,  the 
next  operation  is  the  felling  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trees 
to  employ  the  gang  during  the  season.     The  mahogany  tree 
is  commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
stage  being  erected  for  the  axeman  employed  in  levelling  it ; 
this,  to  an  observer,  would  appear  a  labomr  of  much  danger ; 
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but  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  accident  happens  to  the  people 
eug'aged  in  it.  The  trunk  of  the  tree^  from  the  dimensions 
of  the  wood  it  furnishes^  is  deemed  the  most  valuable ;  but 
for  purposes  of  an  ornamental  kind^  the  limbs  or  branches  are 
generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  them  being  much  closer,  and 
the  veins  more  rich  and  variegated. 

A  sufficient  number  of  trees  being  now  felled  to  occupy 
the  gang  during  the  season,  they  commence  cutting  the 
roads,  which  may  fairly  be  estimated  as  two-thirds  of  the 
labour  and  expense.  Each  mahogany  work  forms  in  itself 
a  small  village  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  the  choice  of  situation 
being  alwaj^s  regulated  by  the  proximity  of  such  river  to  the 
mahogany  intended  as  the  object  of  future  research. 

In  the  arranging  and  appearance  of  the  habitations  much 
rural  taste  is  oflten  displayed ;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
the  curious  to  remark  the  different  modes  peculiar  to  the 
several  naticftis  or  tribes  of  Africa,  as  also  the  improvement 
introduced  by  European  experience  in  the  construction  of 
the  dwellings,-among  which  the  proprietor's  residence,  with 
storehouses,  cattle-sheds,  &c.  invariably  form  a  conspicuous 
figure;  those  of  the  different  labourers  being  usually  of  a 
more  humble  appearance,  but  all  built  of  the  same  material, 
which  the  surrounding  countries  afford  in  abundance.  We 
have  frequently  seen  houses  of  this  kind  completed  in  a 
single  day,  and  with  no  other  implement  than  the  axe,  con- 
sequently every  workman  is  capable  of  performing  the  labour 
required  to  build  his  own  dwelling.  After  completing  this 
establishment,  a  main  road  is  opened  for  it,  in  as  near  a  direc- 
tion as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  body  of  trees  so  felled, 
into  which  branch  or  wing  roads  are  often  introduced,  the 
ground  through  which  the  roads  are  to  run  being  yet  a 
mass  of  dense  forest,  both  of  high  trees  and  underwood. 
They  commence  by  clearing  away  those  of  the  latter  de- 
scription with   cutlasses,  which,  although  in   appearance   a 
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slender  instrument^  yet,  from  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is 
used,  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  This  labour  is  usually 
performed  by  taskwork,  of  one  hundred  yards  each  man  per 
day,  which  expert  workmen  will  complete  in  six  hours.  The 
underwood  beings  now  removed,  the  larger  trees  are  then 
felled  by  the  axe,  as  even  with  the  gi'ound  as  possible,  the 
task  being  also  at  this  work  one  hundred  3'ards  per  'day  to 
each  labomrer ;  although  this  is  more  difficult,  from  the  number 
of  hard  woods  growing  here,  which  on  failure  of  the  axe  are 
removed  by  the  appHcation  of  fire. 

The  trunks  of  these  trees,  although  many  of  them  are  va- 
luable for  different  purposes,  such  as  Bullet-tree,  Ironwood, 
Redwood,  Sapodilla,  &c.  are  thrown  away  as  useless,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  adjacent  to  some  creek  or  small  river 
which  may  intersect  the  road ;  in  that  case  they  are  applied 
to  the  constructing  of  bridges  across  the  samej  which  are 
frequently  of  considerable  size,  and  require  great  labour  to 
make  them  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  such  immense  loads 
as  are  brought  over  them'.  The  quantity  and  distance  of  road 
to  be  cut  each  season  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  body  of 
mahogany  trees,  which,  if  much  dispersed  or  scattered,  will 
increase  the  labour  and  extent  of  road-cutting;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  miles  of  road  and  many  bridges 
are  made  to  a  single  tree,  and  which  tree  may  ultimately  yield 
but  one  log.  The  roads  being  cleared  of  all  the  brushwood,  still 
require  the  labour  of  hoes,  pickaxes  and  sledge-hammers,  to 
level  the  hillocks  and  to  break  the  rocks,  also  such  of  the 
remaining  stumps  as  may  impede  the  wheels  that  are  here- 
after to  pass  over  them. 

The  roads  being  now  all  ready,  which  may  generally  be 
effected  in  the  month  of  December,  the  cross  cutting,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  commences.  This  is  merely  dividing  cross- 
wise, by  means  of  the  saw,  each  mahoganj^  tree  into  logs, 
according  to  its  length :  and  it  often  occurs,  that  while  some 
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are  but  long  enough  for  one  log;  others,  on  the  contrary,  will 
admit  of  four  or  five  being  cut  from  the  same  trunk  or  stem, 
— the  chief  guide  for  dividing  the  trees  into  logs  being  to 
equalize  the  roads  which  the  cattle  are  to  draw,  and  prevent 
their  being  overburthened  :  consequently,  as  the  tree  increases 
in  thickness,  so  the  logs  are  reduced  in  length ;  this,  however, 
does  not  altogether  obviate  the  irregularity  of  the  loads,  and 
a  supply  of  oxen  are  constantly  kept  in  readiness  to  add  to 
the  usual  number,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  log :  this 
becomes  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  very  great  difference  of 
size  of  the  mahogany  trees :  the  logs  taken  from  one  tree  being 
about  three  hundred  feet,  while  those  frt)m  the  next  may  be 
as  many  thousand ;  but  the  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras 
was  of  the  following  dimensions :  Length  17  feet,  breadth  67 
inches,  depth  64  inches;  measuring  6168  superficial  feet,  or 
16  tons  weight.* 

The  sawing  being  now  completed,  the  logs  are  separated 
one  from  the  other,  and  placed  in  whatever  position  will 
admit  of  the  largest  square  being  formed,  according  to  the 
shape  which  the  end  of  each  log  presents,  and  is  then  re- 
duced, by  means  of  the  axe,  into  a  square  form,  although 
some  of  the  smaller  logs  are  brought  into  the  round ;  yet 
with  the  larger  description,  it  is  essential  to  render  them 
square,  not  only  because  the  weight  is  thereby  lessened,  but 
because  it  prevents  their  rolling  on  the  truck  or  carriage. 

We  now  reach  the  month  of  March,  when  all  the  prepa- 

*  The  Glasgow  Chronicle  for  Nov.  1827>  contains  the  following  particulars 
of  the  largest  log  of  mahogany  ever  hrought  from  Honduras  to  the  port  of 
that  city. 

"  It  was  taken  to  the  wood-yard  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  and  there 
placed  between  two  other  logs,  preparatory  to  being  cut  up,  as  no  saw-pit  was 
capable  of  containing  it.  The  length  was  16  feet,  depth  5  feet  6  inches,  and 
the  breadth  4  feet  9  inches.  It  contained  418  cubic  feet,  5016  feet  of  inch 
deal ;  and  the  cost  of  sawing  it,  at  3d,  a  foot,  amounted  to  62/.  14«.  The  value 
of  the  whole  estimated  at  U.  2d.  per  foot,  was  292/.  12«.,  and  its  weight 
was  71  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  cubic  foot  of  4  Hlbs.'' 
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ration  before  described  is^  or  ought  to  be^  completed^  and 

the  dry  season^  or  time  of  drawing*  down  the  logs  from  the 

place  of  their  growth  commences.    This  process  can  only  be 

carried  on  in  the  months  of  April  or  May  ;  the  ground  during 

all  the  rest  of  the  year  being  too  soft  to  admit  of  a  heavily 

laden  truck  to  pass  over  it  without  sinking;  and  although 

the  rains   usually  terminate   about  February^  yet  from  the 

ground  being  so  soaked  with  rain^  the  roads  are  seldom  firm 

enough  for  use  till  the  first  of  April.     The  mahogany  cutter's 

harvest  may  be  at  this  time  said  to  commence^  as  the  result 

of  his  season's  work  depends  upon  a  continuance  of  the  dry 

weather :  for  a  single  shower  of  rain  would  materially  injure 

his  roads.     It  is  therefore  necessary  that  not  a  moment 

should  be  lost  in  drawing  out  the  wood  to  the  river. 

The  number  of  trucks  worked^  is  apportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  gang,  and  the  distance  generally  from  six  to  ten  miles. 
We  will,  for  example,  take  a  gang  of  forty  men,  capable  of 
working  six  trucks,  each  of  which  requires  seven  pair  of  oxen 
and  two  drivers ;  sixteen  to  cut  food  for  the  cattle,  and  twelve 
to  load  or  put  the  logs  on  the  carriages ;  the  latter  usually 
take   up   a  temporary   residence  somewhere  near  the  main 
body  of  the  wood,  it  being  too  far  to  go  and  return  each  day 
to  the  river  side  or  chief  establishnient.     From  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  cattle  are  unable  to  work  during  its 
influence;  consequently  they   are  obliged  to  use  the  night- 
time in  lieu  of  the  day,  the  sultry  effects  of  which  it  becomes 
requisite  to  avoid.     The  loaders,  as  before  mentioned,  being 
now  at  their  station  in  the  forest,  the  trucks  set  off  from  the 
barquadier  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  arrive  at  their 
different  places  of  loading  about  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night; 
when  the  loaders,  who  are  then  asleep,  are  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  trucks  by  the  cracking  of  the  whips  carried  by 
the  cattle-drivers,  which  are  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
they  arise,  and  commence  placing  the  logs  upon  the  trucks. 
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which  is  done  by  means  of  a  temporary  platform  laid  from 
the  edge  of  the  truck  to  a  sufficient  distance  upon  the  gjound^ 
so  as  to  make  an  inclined  plane^  upon  which  the  log-  is 
gradually  pushed  up  from  each  end  alternately.  Having* 
completed  their  work  of  loading  all  the  trucks^  which  may  be 
done  in  three  hours^  they  again  retire  to  rest  till  about  9 
o'clock  next  morning.  The  drivers  now  set  out  on  their 
return,  but  their  progress  is  considerably  retarded  by  the 
lading ;  and  although  well  provided  with  torch  light,  they  are 
frequently  impeded  by  small  stumps  that  remain  in  the  road, 
and  which  would  be  easily  avoided  in  day-light  j  they,  how- 
ever, are  in  general  all  out  at  the  river  side  by  1 1  o'clock  next 
morning ;  when,  after  throwing  the  logs  into  the  river,  having 
previously  marked  them  on  each  end  with  the  owner's  initials, 
the  cattle  are  fed,  the  driyers  breakfast,  and  retire  to  rest 
until  about  sunset,  when  they  feed  the  cattle  a  second  time, 
and  yoke  in  again. 

Thus  goes  on  the  routine  of  trucking  during  the  season, 
the  loaders  being  employed  in  the  interim  preparing  the  logs 
for  the  return  of  the  trucks. 

Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than 
this  process  of  trucking  or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to 
the  river.  The  six  trucks  will  occupy  an  extent  of  road  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,— the  great  number  of  oxen,  the  drivers 
half  naked,  (clothes  being  inconvenient  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  clouds  of  dust,)  and  each  bearing  a  lighted  torch ; 
the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling  of  chains,  the 
sound  of  the  whip  echoing  through  the  woods :  then  all  this 
activity  and  exertion,  so  ill  corresponding  with  the  still  hour 
of  midnight,  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some 
theatrical  exhibition  than  what  it  really  is, — the  pursuit  of 
industry  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Honduras  wood- 
cutter. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  again  com- 
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mence.  The  torrents  of  water  discharged  from  the  clouds 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  roads  impracticable  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours^  when  all  trucking  ceases^  the  cattle  are  turned 
into  the  pasture^  and  the  trucks,  gear,  and  ^  tools,  &c.  are 
housed. 

The  rain  now  pours  down  incessantly  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  when  the  rivers  swell  to  an  immense  height ; 
the  logs  then  float  down  a  distance  of  200  miles,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  gang  in  pitpans  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe), 
to  disengage  them  from  the  branches  of  the  overhangfing 
trees,  until  they  are  stopped  by  a  boom  placed  in  some  situa- 
tion convenient  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Each  gang  then 
separates  its  own  cutting  by  the  marks  on  the  ends  of  the 
logs,  and  forms  them  into  large  rafts :  in  which  state  they 
are  brought  down  into  the  wharfs  of  the  proprietors,  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  and  undergo  a  second  pro- 
cess of  the  axe  to  make  the  surface  smooth ;  the  ends,  which 
are  frequently  split  and  rent,  by  being  dashed  against  rocks 
in  the  river  by  the  force  of  the  current,  are  also  sawed  off^ 
when  they  are  ready  for  shipping. 

The  average  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  lOOZ.  Honduras  currency,  or  about  701.  sterling, 
each  labourer  per  annum,  independent  of  the  capital  sunk  in 
purchase  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  gear,  crafts,  tools,  &c. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  account  relates  to 
the  ffondvras  Mahogany ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that  it  may  be  a  species  different  from  the  c/o- 
maicay  and  perhaps  the  ^'  Cedrela  Coroli  folio  amphoriyfructu 
pentagono^^  of  Browne's  Jamaica,  where  is  the  following  ob- 
servation :  ^^  This  plant  does  not  grow  in  Jamaica,  and  is  only 
inserted  here  to  show  that  there  is  another  species  of  the 
kind  known.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Houston  near  the 
Gulf  of  HonduraSy  and  is  said  to  grow  to  a  very  large  tree.'' 
If  this  be  what  we  call  the  Honduras  Mahogany,  and  different 
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from  that  of  Jamaica^  it  is  much  to  he  lamented  that  its  ho- 
tanical  characters  are  not  yet  known  to  us.  I  have  already 
ohserved,  that  workmen  make  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  woods^  and  that  the  Jamaica  kind  is  the  most 
valuable. 

Catesby  says  that  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  outer  hard 
shell  separates  next  the  footstalk^  and.  thereby  exposes  the 
seeds^  which  being  broad  and  light  are  dispersed  over  the 
surface  of  the  rocks.  Such  of  them  as  happen  to  fall  into 
the  fissures,  very  soon  send  forth  roots ;  and  if  these  tender 
fibres  meet  with  resistance  from  the  hardness  of  the  rock, 
they  creep  along  the  surface  and  seek  another  fissure  into 
which  they  penetrate  and  swell  so  as  to  break  the  rock  and 
thereby  make  way  for  the  root  to  enter  deeper. 

In  St.  Vincent,  where  the  Mahogany  does  not  appear  to 
be  indigenous,  the  trees,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Guilding, 
do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  fifty  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  eighteen  inches.  It  flowers  there  in  May  and  June.  The 
bark  is  very  astringent  and  bitter :  and  in  its  action  on  the 
human  frame  has  been  said  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Pe* 
ruvian  bark. 

Tab,  XVI.  a.  Portion  of  a  branch  with  a  leaf  and  panicle  of  flowers 
Cnat.  size  J,  Fig.  1.  2.  Flowers;  and  Fig.  3.  The  tube  of  the 
stamens  laid  open  to  show  the  anthers  and  pistil  and  nectary 
(magnified). — Tab.  XVII.  Fig.  1.  Flower  deprived  of  the  petals 
Fig.  2.  Front  view  of  a  flower  (magnified).  Fig.  3.  Capsule 
with  one  valve  removed,  the  others  being  in  the  act  of  bursting. 
Fig.  4.  Receptacle  of  the  seeds ;  a.  point  of  attachment  of  the 
latter.  Ing.  5  Seed.  Fig.  6.  The  same  with  the  integument 
removed.  Fig.  7-  Transverse  section  of  ditto.  Fig.  8.  Seed 
germinating  fnat.  size). 
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SCOULERIA  AQUATICA. 

Cryptogamia  Musci.     Nat,  Ord.  Musci. 


Gen.  Char.  {Scovleria,  Hook.)  Cap«{//a  spheerica^  depressa^  subses- 
silis,  termiQalis.  Peristomium  simplex^  e  dentibus  32,  sequidistan- 
tibus,  apice  magis  minusve  fissis.  Columella  persistens,  e  cap- 
sulae  contractione  valde  exserta.  Operculum  planum^  umbona- 
tum,  apici  columella  arctissime  adhaerens.     Calypfra  dimidiata. 

Muscus  aguaticuSy  habitufere  Cinclidoii  fontinaloidisy  sen  Anictatiffii 
aquaiiciyfoliis  niffrescentibusy  curvis,  minute  punctatis^  marginatisy 
umnerviU.     Capsula  foliis  perichistialibus  fere  immersa. 

Scouleria  aquatica.     (Tab.  XVIII.) 

Scouleria  aquatica.     Hooker  in  Drummond,  Muse,  Americ.  ined. 

Hab.  Aquis  fluentibus  apud  ^<  Observatory  Inlet''  in  ora  occidentali 
Americae  Septentrionalis :  saxis  enascens.  D.  Scouler.     In  rivulis 
montium  '^  Rocky  Mountains^' :  et  in  fluvio   Columbia,   saxis. 
]  ^        .JEf.  Drummovd. 

Caules  laxe  csspitosi,  fluentes  (?),  bis  terve  dichotome  divisi^d — 5  un- 
cias  longi,  flexuosi,  nigri.  Folia  undique  inserta,  conferta^  lato- 
lanceolata,  recurva,  basi  planiuscula,  reliqua  acute  carinata^  mar- 
gine  incrassata,  serrata^  atro-viridia,  nervo  valido  usque  ad  apicem 
acutum  percurso  instructa ;  superiora  magis  erecta  atque  viridia. 
Substantia  com  pacta,  punctis  numerosis  minutis  seriatim  dispo- 
sitis.  PerichiBiialia  reliquis  foliis  terminalibus  similia.  Fructifi^ 
catio  terminalis.  Capsula  seta  perbrevi  imposita  atque  foliis  fere 
immersa,  sphserica,  basi  apiceque  subdepressa  intense  fusca,  gla- 
berrima,  nitida^  demum,  operculo  secedente,  contracta,  valde  de- 
pressa :  bine  columella  cylindracea  insigniter  exserta  fit  et,  lonc^o 
post  seminum  dispersionem,  operculum  planum  umbonatum  fus- 
cum  arctissime  adhaerentem^  sustinet.  Infra  Operculum  est  ad 
apicem  columellas  membrapa  horizontalis  umbraculiformis.  Pe- 
ristomium e  dentibus  32  reflexis,  pro  ratione  capsulae  parvis^  flavo- 
rubris^  subangustis*transversim  striatis,  apice  in  lacinulis  duabus 
vel  tribus  fissis.  Semina  parva^  fusco-viridia,  sphaerica.  Calyptra 
magna,  fusca,  obtusiuscula,  hinc  lateraliter  fissa. 

VOL.  I.  •  F 
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It  gives  me  ^eat  pleasure^  in  looking  over  the  valuable  bo- 
tanical collection  made  by  Dr.  Scouler  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America^  to  find  a  plant  belonging  to  his  favourite 
tribe^  the  Musciy  which^  constituting  a  new  genus^  I  am  thus 
able  to  dedicate  to  him.  During  three  years  that  Mr.  Scou- 
ler attended  the  College  course  of  botanical  lectures,  I  wit- 
nessed with  satisfaction  his  increasing  love  for  natural  his- 
tory ;  and  although  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals 
be  his  most  favourite  pursuit^  and  the  one  by  which  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  he  will^  at  a  future  time^  rise  to  much  fame^ 
— yet  botany  has  occupied  a  great  share  of  his  attention^  and 
his  herbarium  includes  much  of  noveltv  from  the  countries 
which^  like  a  second  Menzies^  he  has  visited^  and^  as  a  natu- 
ralist, successfully  investigated. 

The  present  moss,  Dr.  Scouler  gathered  in  running  streams 
at  Observatory  Inlet,  in  a  latitude  nearly  parallel  with  that 
of  London,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  At  first 
sight  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  CincUdotu^  fantinaloides 
or  Anictangium  aqvaticum^  but  on  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, the  fructification  will  be  found  as  widely  different  from 
that  of  the  species  just  mentioned,  as  from  every  other  plant 
of  the  order.  Here  are  thirty-two  distinct  teeth,  more  or 
less  clefl  at  the  extremity.  The  operculum  does  not  fall  away 
but  separates  from  the  capsule  by  the  sinking  down  (if  I  may 
use  the  term)  of  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  which  thus 
assumes  a  highly  remarkable  yet  constantly  regular  depressed 
shape ;  and  long  afler  the  disperaion  of  the  seed,  and  in  the 
oldest  state  of  the  fructification,  the  operculum  firmly  ad- 
heres to  the  summit  of  the  curiously  exserted  columella, 
from  which  it  can  only  be  removed" by  laceration.' 

Mr.  Drummond  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  same 
plant  in  a  part  of  the  Columbia  which  borders  upon  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  other  streams  of  that  region ; 
so   that   it   is   probably  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of 
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country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  and  other  places  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  extend  to  the  east 
of  that  chain.  Beautiful  specimens  will  be  published  in 
Mr.  Drummond's  forthcoming-  volume  of  American  Mosses. 

Fig.  1.  Plants  (naL  size,)  Fig,  2.  Leaf.  Fig.  3,  Terminal  leaf. 
Fig.  4.  Portion  of  the  same.  Fig.  5.  Extremity  of  a  fertile 
branch.  Fig.  6.  Calyptra.  Fig.  J.  Capsule  before  the  oper- 
culum has  separated  from  it.  Fig.  8.  Matiu*e  capsule  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  seed.  Fig.  9.  Portion  of  the  peristome.  Fig,  10. 
Teeth  of  the  same.     Fig.  1 1 .  Seeds : — mare  or  less  magnified. 
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BRYUM  MENZIESIL 

Cryptogamia  Musci.    Nat.  Ord.  Musci. 


Gen.  Char.  iSeto  terminalis.  Peristomium  duplex  i  ext.  16-dentatum; 
int.  e  membrana  16-laciniata,  nunc  dliis  interpositis.  Calyptra 
dimidiata. 

Bryum  Menziesii ;  caule  erecto  subdenudato  apice  prolifero-ramoso, 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatia^  maiginibus  nervoque  serratis,  setis  aggre- 
gatis^  capsula  pyriformi  pendula*     (Tab.  XIX.) 

H AB.  Nootka.  D.  Menzies — In  loco  ^*  Observatory  Inlet*'  dicto^  in 
ora  occidental!  Americae  Septentrionalis.     D.  Scouler, 

Radix  longe  descendens  atque  subrepens,  dense  femigineo-tomentosa. 
Caules  gregatim  crescunt^  erecti^  tripollicares  et  ultra^  simplices, 
foliis  fere  denudati,  paululum  flexuosi^  rubri,  apice  prolifero-ra- 
mosi,  ramis  unciam  longis  gracilibus  iterum  divisis.  Folia  caulina^ 
infeme  praecipue  remota^  parva»  supeme  multo  majora^  erecta 
seu  erecto-appressa^  ovato-lanceolata,  acuta,  rigidiuscula,  pellu- 
cida,  subconcava,  nervo  ad  apicem  attingente,  margine  nervoque 
dorso  distincte  serrata,  pallide  fusco-viridia ;  ramorum  his  simil- 
lima  sed  minora  magisque  viridia.  PerichcBlialia  magis  lanceolata 
caulinis  majora,  atque  longe  acuminata,  sed  minus  serrata.  Flores 
mascvUni  caulem  terminantes^  conspicui,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  Stel- 
la tim  paten tibus  breviter  acuminatis  rufo-nervosis  circumdati. 
AvthertB  oblongse,  sessiles,  reticulatae,  filis  articulatis  immixtae. 
SetcB  nunc  solitariae  nunc  duae  aut  tres  aggregatae,  ex  eodem  peri- 
chaetio,  semper  ex  apice  caulis  vel  trunci,  duas  uncias  longae, 
erectae,  flexuosae.  Capsula  pyriformis,  pendula,  rufo-fusca.  Oper- 
culutn  conicum^obtusiusculum.  Peristomium  ea:^.dentibus  longius- 
culis  aurantiacis,  int.  membrana  reticulata  fulva,  sedecim  laciniata^ 
laciniis  marginibus  denticulatis,  ciliis  his  interpositis. 


I  HAD  long"  ago  in  MS.  dedicated  this  beautiiul  moss  to  its 
estimable  discoverer,  whose  friendship  to  me  has  been  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  volumes  of  my  Musci  JExotici  ;  and  I 
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re^et  that  circumstances  should^  till  now^  have  prevented  its 
having  been  published  in  the  way  I  had  wished.  It  was 
gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  Nootka  Sound,  in  1787  ;  and 
again,  nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  upon  the  same  line  of 
coast,  by  Dr.  Scouler. 

This  moss  is  quite  unlike  any  species  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  having  almost  as  much  the  habit  of  a  Hypnum^ 
especially  of  the  dendroid  kind,  as  of  a  Bryum  ;  but  the  fruc- 
tification is  truly  terminal,  all  the  shoots  springing  fi*om 
beneath  the  pericheetium.  The  situation  of  the  male  flowers, 
too,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  is  equally  terminal.  In  the 
shape  and  texture  and  spinous  nerve  of  the  leaf,  this  plant 
agrees  with  my  Hypnum  spininervium  (Muse.  Exot.  t.  29.^. 

Fig,  1.  Male  plant.  Fig.  2.  Female  plant  {nat,  size).  Fig.  S.  Portion 
of  the  extremity  of  a  female  plant.  Fig.  4,  5.  Leaves.  Fig,  6. 
Perichaetial  leaf.  Fig.  7.  External  teeth  of  the  peristome.  Fig. 
8.  Portion  of  the  interior  peristome.  Fig.  9.  Leaf  which  sur- 
rounds the  male  flower.  Fig.  10.  Anther  and  one  of  the  ac- 
companying jointed  filaments : — magnified. 


BRYUM  GIGANTEUM. 


Bryum  giganteum  ;  caule  erecto  simplici  apice  folioso^  foliis  rosaceo- 
congestis  oblongo-spathulatis  acutis  marginatis  serratis  nervo  ante 
apicem  evanescente,  capsula  cylindracea  horizontal!.  (Tab.  XX.) 

Has.  Locis  petrosis,  solo  arenaceo^in  facie  septentrionali  montisChe- 
sapanny  in  Nepalia  legit  atque  communicavit  CI.  Wallichy  1820. 

Caulis  3-poIlicaris^  erectus^  infeme  foliis  fere  omnino  denudatus^  to- 
mento  femigineo  densissime  obsitus,  basi  subrepens^  supeme  non 
raro  proliferus,  in  summum  apicem  solummodo  foliosus.  Folia 
numerosa^  magna,  8  lineas  longa,  in  rosulam  congesta  patentia 
vel  erecto-patentia,  oblongo-spathulata,  viridia,  acuta^  lax  ereti- 
culata,  areolis  oblongis,  margine  concolori  incrassato,  superne 
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praecipue,  argute  serrata,  nervo  ante  apicem  evanescente  instructa* 
Seta  terminalis^  solitaria^  vel  duae  aut  tres  ex  eodem  puncto, 
tripoUicaris^  Isevis.  Capsula  semiunciam  longa,  cylindracea,  ho- 
rizontalis^  rufo-fusca.  Operculum  brevi-hemisphsericuin.  Peri- 
stomium  flavo-aurantiacum^  ext.  e  dentibus  transversim  striatis : 
interius  membrana  reticulata  sedecim-laciniata^  laciniis  perforatis 
vel  profunde  fissis  apice  unitis^  ciliis  brevibus  duabus  vel  tribus 
his  altemantibus. 


Notwithstanding  the  many  curious  Nepalese  mosses  which 
I  have  already  laid  before  the  public,  I  still  possess,  by  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Wallich,  several  new  species.  Among*  them 
the  present  will  rank  as  the  most  remarkable,  for  the  great 
size  of  all  its  parts;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  point  of 
general  structure,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  affinity 
with  the  Bryum  roseum  of  our  own  country,  and  with  the 
South  African  Bryum  umbraculum^  figured  in  Plate  133. 
of  my  Musci  Uxotici.  From  the  former  it  may,  however, 
be  readily  distinguished  by  its  much  longer  and  narrower 
capsules  and  margined  leaves ;  from  the  latter,  by  the  different 
direction  of  the  capsule,  more  spathulate  foliage ;  and  from 
both,  by  the  leaves  being  much  more  distinctly  serrated,  and 
by  the  much  greater  and  even  gigantic  size  of  the  plant. 

Fig.  1.  2.  3.  Plants  :  and  Fig.  4.  Single  leaf,  {nat  size).  Fig.  5.  6. 
Leaves.  Fig.  *J.  Summit  of  ditto.  Fig.  8.  Capsule.  Fig.  9. 
Portion  of  the  external  peristome.  Fig.  10.  Portion  of  the  inner 
peristome : — more  or  less  magnified. 
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Die  RAN  UM  PHASCOIDES. 

Ckyptogamia  Musci.    Nat  Ord.  Musci. 


Gen.  Char.  Seta  terminalis  (Fissidentibus  quibusdam  exceptis).  iV 
ristomivm  simplex^  e  dentibus  sedecim^  bi6dis^  aequidistantibus. 
Calyptra  dimidiata. 

Dicranum  phascoides ;  caulibus  laxe  caespitosis  simplicibus  erectis, 
foliis  erectis  subulatis  integerrimis,  nervo  mediocri,  capsula  ob- 
longa  perichaetialibus  immersa,  operculo  conico-acuminato,  ore 
annulato.     (Tab.  XXI.) 

Hab.  Apud  Sylhet  Indiae  Orientalis.     2>.  Wallich, 

Caules  subimciam  longi^  laxe  csespitosi,  erecti,  flexuosi,  simplices,  ru- 
bieundi.  Folia  undique  inserta^  erecta^  subulata^  omnino  inte- 
gerrima,  laxe  et  obscure  reticulata^  tenuissime  membranacea^ 
flavo-viridia,  nervo  mediocria  da  picem  attingente  instructa  floris 
masculi  vix  nervosa,  basi  insigniter  vaginantia,  dilatata.  Flares 
utriusque  sexus  terminales.  Capsula  oblonga^  basi  sublatiore, 
seta  brevissima  terminans,  foliis  perichaetialibus  immersa,  laevis, 
fusca.  Calyptra  mihi  ignota.  Operculum  brevi-conicum,  ros- 
tratum.  Peristomium  e  dentibus  16,  rubris^  bifidis^  erecto-pa- 
tentibus^  striatis,  annulo  pellucido  e  serie  simplici  cellulorum 
constructor  cito  deciduo^  cinctis. 


I  REGRET  that  I  have  not  seen  the  calyptra  of  this  very  in- 
teresting" moss^  which  has  so  little  the  appearance  of  a  Di- 
cranum in  its  external  habit^  that,  were  it  not  for  the  very 
perfect  state  of  the  peristome  in  the  specimens  sent,  I  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  place  it  in  that  genus.  Amongst 
the  Dicranay  however,  if  such  they  still  may  be  called,  it 
comes  nearest  to  that  division  which  includes  our  D.  ^ftex" 
uosum ;  but  in  them  the  calyptra  is  ciliated  at  the  base,  the 
nerve  of  the  leaf  is  broad,  and  the  seta  is  of  considerable 


length. 
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Fig.  1.  Tuft  of  Dicranvm  pkascoides  {nat.  stze).  Fiy  2.  Sterile  plant. 
Fig.  3.  Female  plant.  Fig,  4.  Male  plant.  Fig.  5.  Caulineleaf. 
Fig.  6.  Perichietial  leaf.  Fig.  7.  Leaf  surrounding  and  including 
a  male  flower.  Fig.  8.  Capsule.  Fig.  9.  The  same^  having  cast 
its  operculum,  and  showing  the  peristome  and  part  of  the  annulus. 
Fig.  10.  Portion  of  the  annulus.  Fig.  11.  Teeth  of  the  pe- 
ristome : — magnified. 
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RICCIA  NATANS, 
Cryptogamia  Hepatic-e.     Nat.  Ord,  Hepatic^. 


Gen.  Chab.  Capsula  substantia  frondis  immersa,  membranacea^  in- 
dehiscens,  demum  evanescens,  stylo  protruso  terminata,  seminibus 
tuberculatis  repleta. 

Riccia  natons;  fironde  obovata  cordatave  dichotome  lobata,  lobis  ro- 

tundatis  margine  subtusque  longe  fimbriatis,  fimbriis  reticulatis 

serrato-dentatis.  (Tab.  XXII.) 
Riccia  natans.     Linn.  8yst.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  p.  708.     Smithy  EngL 

JBot.  t,  252.     Spreng,  Syst,  Veget.  v,  4.  p,  236. 
Riccia  capillata.     Sckmidel  Icones,  p.  276.  t.  7^* 
Lemna  dimidiata.     Hafinesque  in  Amer.  Monthly  Magaz,  v,  1.  (fide 

TorreyJ) 

Hab.  Id  aquis  stagnantibus  per  totam  fere  Europaeam. — In  America 
Septentrionali  capsulas  proferens  prope  Novam  Eboracensem. 
Dr.  Torrey, 

Frondes  subcongestse  aquae  superficiei  natantes,  semiunciam  longse, 
simplices,  nunc  obovato,  emarginatse,  nunc  obcordatffi,  bis  terve 
dichotome  lobatae,  lobis  rotundatis^  planae,  carnoso-membranaceae, 
intus  cellulosae^  Isete  virides^  reticulatae,  obscure  costatae^  margine 
sa^pe  purpurascentes^  subtus  margineque  dense  fimbriatae^  fimbriis 
lineari-acuminatiS;  sub  lente  reticulatis,  membranaceis,  dentato- 
serratis,  viridibus  vel  saepissime  purpurascentibus.  Cnpsulce 
semper  in  costam  sitae,  substantia  immersae^  supeme  convexae^ 
intus  granulis  vel  seminibus  numerosis^  minutis^  subsphasricis, 
tuberculatis,  nigris  repletae. 


The  fructification  of  this  (hitherto)  supposed  species  of 
Ricciu  has  long*  been  a  desideratum ;  and  though  this  plant 
has  been  known  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  botanists 
in  Europe,  yet  no  specimens  in  fruit  had  been  seen  by 
them.  At  length  in  1824  Dr.  Torrey,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York, 
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was  so  obliging^  as  to  send  me  specimens  in  that  state  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Muscologia  Britannica.  These  I 
think  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  plant  is  rightly  placed  in 
the  genus  Miccia ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  fructification,  in  the  only  specimen  I  have  yet  received,  is 
too  far  advanced  to  allow  me  to  distinguish  the  capsule  itself. 
But  I  know  that  in  our  common  M.  crystallifia  this  part  is 
thin  and  evanescent,  and  masses  of  seeds,  from  two  or  three 
or  more  capsules  at  length  become  confluent  in  the  substance 
of  the  frond,  and  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  epidermis  above 
them,  leaving  cavities  or  hollows  in  the  frond.  It  is  the  case 
here  also,  and  the  seeds  are  of  precisely  the  same  nature  in 
both. 

Fiff.  1.  Plant  o(  Riccia  natans(^nat  size  J.  Fig.  2.  Fructified  plant. 
Fig,  3.  Portion  of  the  samey  to  show  the  inside  of  a  capsule. 
Fig.  4.  Another  portion^  showing  the  seeds  of  several  capsules 
conglomerated.  Fig,  5.  Seeds.  Fig,  6.  Portion  of  the  epider- 
mis of  the  plant : — magnified. 
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PARNASSIA  FIMBRIATA. 

Pentandbia  Tetragynia.     Nat  Ord.  Droserace^e. 


Gbn.  Chab.  Cal,  pentaphyllus.  Petcda  5.  Sguama  5y  unguibus  petalo- 
rum  oppositae,  in  setas  apice  glandulosas  (plerumque)  desinentes. 
Stamina  5.  AnthertB  posticae.  Stigmata  4,  sessilia.  Capsula  4- 
valvis,  l-locularis,  valvis  medio  septiferis.  Semina  arillata  (DeC.) 

pHmassia  fimbriata ;  squamis  .subpalmatis  eglandulosis,  petalis  basi 
ciliatis,  foliis  radicalibus  longe  petiolatis  reniformibus^  caulina 
cordata  sessili.     (Tab.  XXIII.) 

Pamassia  fimbriata.  Kon.  in  Ann.  of  Bot,  v,  I.  p.  391.  Smith  in 
Rees*  CycL     Decand,  Prodr.  v.  I.  p.  320. 

Hab.  In  ora  occidentali  Americse  Septentrionalis.  D.  Menzies.  In 
montibus  ^^  Rocky  Mountains''  dictis.  D,Drummond. 

Radix  horizontalis,  subfusiformis,  fibrosa,  supeme  basibus  petiolorum 
vetustorum  vestita.  Cattlis  pedalis  ad  sequipedalem^  erectus, 
gracilis,  subangulatus,  prope  vel  supra  medium,  unifoliatus.  Fo- 
lia radicalia  3 — 6,  longe  petiolata,  reniformia,  integerrima,  multi- 
nervosa,  caulinum  parvum,  cordatum,  sessile.  Flos  terminalis, 
solitarius.  Calyx  5-partitus,  vel  fere  pentaphyllus.  Pciala  5, 
alba,  obovata,  subunguiculata,  patentia,  nervosa,  ad  basin  pul- 
cherrime  ciliata.  Squama:  5,  viridi-flavescentes,  fusco-punctatse, 
petalis  oppositse,  camosae,  cuneatae,  apice  quinquelobae,  intus 
linea  elevata  longitudinali  instructse.  Stamina  5,  demum  pa- 
tentia :  Antherce  oblongo-ovales,  pallide  flavae,  punctata^.  Pistil- 
lam :  Oermen  ovatum  :  Stiff mata  4,  sessilia. 


No  botanist  that  I  am  aware  has  ever  seen  this  very  curious 
species  of  Parnassia  in  a  livings  state,  except  Mr.  Menzies, 
who  had  the  gratification  of  discovering-  it  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  and  Mr,  Drummond,  who  more  recently- 
found  it  in  the  interior,  gTowing*  in  pastures  and  marshy 
grounds,  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  particularly  near  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivulets.     From  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
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tion  made  on  the  spot^  aided  by  specimens  communicated  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  the  present  figures  and  descriptions  are  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Menzies  observed  that  the  stamens,  after  having  per- 
formed their  office  of  fertilizing  the  stigmas,  which  they 
do  by  approaching  the  pistil  in  succession,  each  remaining 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  stigmas^  fall  back  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  between  the  petals,  giving  an  appearance  of 
great  regularity  to  the  whole  flower.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  structure  of  the  scales  or  nectaries  of  the  flower,  the 
present  species  departs  from  the  character  hitherto  laid 
down  for  the  genus ;  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  a 
new  one :  and  in  habit  the  plant  entirely  accords  with  Par- 
nassia. 

Fig,  1.  Petal.  Fig,  2,  Stamen.  F^.  3.  Scale  or  Nectary : — magnified. 
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MENYANTHES  CRIST A-GALLI. 

PeNTANDBIA  MONOGYNIA.   Nat.  Ord.  GENXIANEiE, 


Gen.  Char.  CaL  5-partitu8.     Cor,   infundibuliforniis,   intus   hirta 

(vel  cristata).     Stigma  bilobum.     Capsula  bivalvis,  valvis  axi 

placentiferis. 
Menyanthes  Crista-Qalli ;  foliis  radicalibus  longe  petiolatis  renifor- 

mibus  crenatis^  scapo  corymboso,  laciniis  corollae  undulatis  cris- 

tatis.  (Tab.  XXIV.) 
Menyanthes  Crista-Galli,  Menzies  MSS. 

Hab.  In  ora  occidentali  Americae  Septentrionalis.  D.  Menzies. 

Radix  horizontalia^  crassa^  fibrosa^  super ne  squamis^  magnis^  ovatis, 
fuscis^  basibus  vaginantibus  petiolorum  foliorum  vetustorum, 
Folia  omnia  radicalia^  longe  petiolata,  duas  uncias  longa,  qua- 
tuor  lata,  reniformia^  crenata^  nervosa:  petioli  poUicares^  supeme 
canaliculati,  basi  insigniter  dilatati  vaginantes.  Scopus  pedalis 
teres,  glaber^  supeme  rubicundus.  /7ore9corymbosi3  pedunculis 
petiolisque  bractea  ovata  munitis.  Calyx  profunde  quinquefidus, 
laciniis  ovato-lanceolatis.  Corolla  infundibuliformis^  alba^  S-fida, 
laciniis  ovatis,  acutis,  patentibus,  margine  undulatis,  superne  la- 
mella erecta  undulata  cristatis.  Stamina  5,  exserta:  Antherce 
oblongse,  flavae.  Pistillum :  Germen  conicum.  Stylus  cylindra- 
ceus,  deciduus ;  Stigma  bilobum,  flavum.  Capsula  conico-oblonga, 
calyce  cincta  unilocularis,  apice  dentibus  4  dehiscens. 


This  charming'  plant  is  another  of  Mr.  Menzies's  interesting* 
discoveries  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  growing  in 
marshy  mountain  pastures  in  Prince  William's  Sound,  and 
about  Cape  Edgecombe,  in  lat.  57''.  The  crest  on  the  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  in  this  species  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
on  the  flowers  of  Roxburgh's  Menyanthes  cristata^  which  has 
also  white  flowers,  but  with  the  habit  and  mode  of  growth 
of  a  Villarmb.  Here,  however,  there  are  no  hairs  ujion  the 
corolla,  not  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  limb,  whilst  in  M.  cris- 
tata that  part  is  hairy. 
Fig,  1.  Flower.  Fig.  2.  Capsule.  Fig.  3.  Section  of  the  same  :  magnified. 
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VOHIRIA  APHYLLA. 

Pentandria  Monogynia.    Nat.  Ord.    Gentianej;:. 


Gen.  Char.  Col.  5-fidu8,  brevis.  Cor.  hypocrateriformis,  tubo  longo 
basi  tumido.  Stamina  in  faucc  "coroUse,  antheris  subrotundis. 
Stigma  capitatum.  Capsula  oblonga,  bivalvis^  semiiiibus  scrobi- 
formibus  ad  margines  introflexos  insertis. 

Vohiria  aphylla ;  caule  aphyllo  unifloro^  corolloe  tubo  longissimo,  la- 
ciniis  ovatis.     (Tab.  XXV.  A.) 

♦ 

Geutiana  aphylla.     Jacq,  Am,  p,  87.  ^  60./.  3. 
Exacum  aphyllum.     Willd,  Sp.  PL  v.  i.  p.  638. 
Vohiria  uniflora.  Lam. — Rcem,  et  Schvltes,  Syst.  Veget.  v,  4.  p.  176. 
Lita  aphylla.     ^*  Dietr.  Gart,  Lex.  5.  p.  531.*'     Spreng,  Syst.v.  1. 
p.  581. 

Hab.  In  MartintcaR  sylvis  montosis  vastis  ct  humentibus :  in  cryptis 
truncorum  luci  vix  perviis,  non  alibi.  Jacq.  In  sylvis  antiquis 
Sancti  Vincenti^  aut  terra  humida^  aut  in  truncis  semiputridis. 
Rev.  L.  Ouilding. 

Parasitica.  Plan  tee  gregariae.  Radices  e  fibris  albis  subcamosis 
crassiusculis.  Caulis  erectus,  flexuosus,  albus,  simplex^  crassitie 
pcnnae  corvinasy  omnino  aphyllus^  teres,  articulatus^  articulis  vix 
unciani  longis,  basi  squamosis.  Squama*  ovata;,  amplexicaules, 
hinc  fi8s».  Flos  ratione  plantse  magna,  terminalis,  solitarius. 
Calyx  brevis,  5-fidus,  striatus.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis  :  tubo 
valde  elongato,  pallide  flavo,  superne  gracili,  apice  (ubi  stamina 
inserta)  basique,  praecipue,  tumida;  limbo  quinquetido,  flavo, 
patente,  laciiiiis  ovatis.  Stamina  in  fauce  coroUse  inserta :  Fila- 
menta  brevia:  Antlieroi  rotundatae,  flavae.  Pistillum  :  Germen 
cylindrieum,  subpedicellatum :  Stylus  longissimus,  filiformis : 
Stigma  capitatum,  obscure  3-lobum. 


* 
This  sing^ular  plant,  which  has  hitherto  only  been  considered 

as  a  native  of  Martinique,  was  found  by  Mr.  Guilding  in  the 

Island  of  St.  Vincent,  with  its  roots  generally  interwoven 

among  those  of  other  plants. 


yrt^^/^/ '   /M, 


/^^. 
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VOHIRIA  TENELLA. 

Vohiria  tenella ;  caule  aphyllo  unifloro,  corollae  tubo  brevi,  laciniis 

lineari-lanceolotis.     (Tab.  XXV.  B.) 
Vohiria  tenella.     Guildin^s  MS8. 

Hab.  In  solo  humido^  Montis  Sancti  Andrese,  Insulae  Sancti  Vin- 
centi,  rarissime.     Rev.  L.  Guilding, 

Omnibus  partibus  V.  aphylicB  similis,  sed  minor^  magis  tenera,  caulis 
articulis  paucioribus  multoque  longioribus,  corollae /tubo  brevi 
(styloque  similiter  abbreviato)  laciniisque  angustioribus^  colore 
roseo.  Fructus  est  capsula,  corolla  marcescente  tecta,  bivalvis, 
valvis  apicibus  unitis  marginibus  intro-flexis  et  utrinque  tectis 
seminibus  numerosissimus  minutissimus^  arillatis^  arillo  longo  ut 
in  seminibus  generis  Orchidis, 


A.  Vohiria  aphylla.  Fig.  1.  {nat.  size).  Fig.  2.  Upper  portion  of  the 
stem  and  calyx.  Fig.  3.  Upper  portion  of  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla, containing  the  stamens.  Fig.  ^.  Pistil:  {magnified).  B. 
Vohiria  tenella.  Fig.  1.  {nat.  size) .  Fig.  2.  Capsule,  burst,  but 
still  covered  by  the  withered  corolla.  Fig.  3.  Seeds  with  their 
arillus:  magnified. 


SCHULTES'S  BOTANICAL  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  in  the  present  work,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  giving  scientific  and 
systematic  descriptions  of  plants,  together  with  the  histories  of  those 
species  which  are  valuable  in  an  oeconomical  point  of  view.  A  part 
of  our  pages  will  be  devoted  to  botanical  information  and  notices,  and 
even  to  translations  from  foreign  publications,  where  we  may  think 
these  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct ;  for  it  has  been  a  subject 
both  of  regret  and  inconvenience  to  us,  that  in  our  country  no  botanical 
journal  is  published,  though  it  gave  origin  to  one  which  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  future  work  of  the  kind,  namely,  Konig  and 
Sims^B  Annals  of  Botany ^  of  which  two  volumes  appeared  about 
twenty  years  ago.  We  possess  many  original  memoirs  connected  with 
our  favourite  science ;  and  with  these,  and  the  aid  of  our  friends,  we 
trust  that  the  present  publication  may,  in  some  measure,  supply  the 
deficiency  of  a  more  regular  journal.  We  have  selected  among  other 
matter  for  this  present  Number,  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  our  countrymen ;  namely,  the  opinions  which  a  learned 
German  and  NaturaUst  has  been  led  to  form  upon  the  Botany, 
Botanists,  and  Scientific  Institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  and  some 
other  parts  of  England,  which  he  visited  in  1824.  These  are  published 
in  the  Botanische  Zeituny  for  1825,  and  are  the  substance  of  a  letter, 
addressed  from  London  by  Dr.  Schultes,  a  Professor  of  Landshut  in 
Bohemia,  to  the  celebrated  Naturalist,  Count  Sternberg. 

We  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  to  assent  to  all  that  our  author 
has  said,  either  in  regard  to  the  objects  which  he  saw,  or  to  the  views 
which  he  has  been  led  to  entertain  of  different  persons  and  their 
actions.  The  shortness  of  his  stay  in  England,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  obtaining  information  only  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
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language,  may  be  justly  offered  as  an  excuse  for  some  inaccuracies ; 
while  an  useful  warning  may  be  derived  from  them,  as  to  the  caution 
with  which  we  should,  ourselves,  in  distant  countries,  form  our 
judgments. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  mistakes  to  which  we  allude  are  of 
so  trifling  a  kind,  and  are  so  amusing,  that  we  only  wish  our  Eng- 
lish travellers  always  erred  in  an  equally  charitable  and  cheerful 
manner. 


After  a  passage  of  twenty-four    hours  across  the  Channel,  we 
landed  at  Harwich  on  the  26th  day  of  August.     Here  we  had  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  vexatious  interpretation 
of  a  regulation  which,  under  Napoleon^s  government,  would  have 
been  cried  out  against  by  the  English  as  an  invention  of  military  de- 
spotism ;  but  which  in  this  land  of  liberty,  as  it  is  called,  has  subsisted 
for  these  hundred  years.     This  law  lays  a  tax  of  several  pence  on 
every  pound- weight  of  books  imported  into  the  kingdom.    Now  we 
had  with  us  on  board  the  packet  half  a  dozen  folios,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  within  their  pages  the  plants  which  we  should  collect  on 
our  journey ;  and  although  these  were  only  old  works  on  Law  and 
Divinity,  which  were  useless  except  as  paper  for  specimens^  we  were 
required  nevertheless  to  pay  a  tax  amounting  to  thirty  florins ;  and 
this  merely  because  they  were  in  the  form  of  books.     Much  playful 
urgument  and  some  serious  remonstrance  were  employed  on  this 
occasion ;  and  we  at  length  prevailed  on  the  ignorant  officer,  who 
could  not  even  read  the  titles  of  these  works,  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  his  hands,  (where  they  would  probably  be  useless  except  to 
curl  his  old  red  wig  withal,)  by  means  of  which  arrangement  we 
escaped  the  heavy  impost,  but  were  compelled  to  take  our  plants, 
one  by  one,  out  of  these  folios,  and  to  purchase,  at  a  high  price,  fresh 
paper  in  Ipswich;   thus  losing  both  time  and  money  by  the  bad 
interpretation  of  a  worse  law.      May  this  our  unlucky  experience 
serve  as  a  warning  for  such  botanists  as  shall  hereafter  travel  in 
England,  not  to  dry  the  plants  which  they  may^  collect  on  their 
journey  in  old  books  with  brass  clasps. 

We  passed  up  the  river  Orwell  with  the  tide,  to  the  little  dull 
town  of  Ipswich ;  admiring  in  our  way  the  beautiful  banks  which 

VOL.  I.  H 
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skirted  this  stream,  and  which  seemed  to  form  one  grand  park. 
What  particularly  struck  us  here  was  the  deep  full  verdure  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  almost  black  green  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
which  grew  in  the  hedges.  We  have  frequently  heard  censures 
passed,  and  even  made  them  ourselves,  on  the  intense  colours  of  the 
figures  of  plants  in  the  Flora  Londinertsis  and  English  Botany; 
but  we  now  plainly  perceived  that  our  complaint  was  unfounded, 
the  prevailing  hue  of  the  vegetation  being  even  of  a  deeper  tone  than 
it  is  represented  in  those  plates.  Except  Ulex  europ€BUSy  Genista 
anglicay  and  a  species  of  Rubvs,  (which,  though  called  by  all  the 
botanists  of  this  country  It,  fruticosus,  is  not  the  plant  which  bears 
that  name  on  the  continent,  of  which  the  corollas  are  always  pale 
red,)  we  observed  nothing  in  the  Flora  of  the  roadsides  which  struck 
us  as  being  different  from  that  of  Germany. 

On  the  27th,  about  noon  we  proceeded  in  the  mail-coach  from 
Ipswich  to  Norwich,  where,  by  a  fortunate  circumstance,  we  accom- 
plished the  object  of  our  journey  thither.  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  to 
whom  we  made  this  pilgrimage,  had  just  returned  home  from  the 
country,  and  was  on  the  point  of  again  visiting  his  friends  when  we 
called  on  him  at  his  beautiful  house.  Our  joy  was  great  at  finding 
this  most  respectable  man  so  far  recovered  from  the  severe  illness 
which  had  threatened  his  life,  as  to  be  again  enabled  to  devote  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  amabilis  scientia.  He  was  then  employed  in 
revising  some  printed  sheets  of  the  third  edition  of  his  Introduction 
to  the  Stvdy  of  Botany,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  displayed  to  us  the  trea- 
sures of  his  collection,  (in  reality  the  only  one  of  its  kind,)  with  a 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  are  peculiar  to  great  and  well-educated 
men ;  and  which  in  this  truly  noble  person  are  heightened  by  such 
charms  of  gentleness  and  affability,  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  to  him 
most  forcibly  even  such  individuals  as  have  but  once  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  society.  The  books  of  Linnssus,  with  their  margins 
full  of  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  immortal  Swede ;  many  valu- 
able MSS.  of  his,  not  yet  published;  the  Linnaean  Herbarium,  in  the 
same  order  and  even  occupying  the  very  cases  which  had  con- 
tained it  at  Upsal,  (little  as  the  old-fashioned  form  of  these  cabinets 
corresponds  with  the  elegant  arrangement  of  Smith's  museum) ;  the 
collection  of  insects,  shells  and  minerals,  which  had  belonged  to  this 


. 
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second  creator  of  Nature ; — ^all  these  are  arranged  and  preserved  by 
Sir  James  with  a  scrupulous  care  which,  almost  borders  on  a  kind  of 
religious  veneration.     The  relics  of  Mohammed  are  not  enshrined 
with  more  devotion  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca^  than  are  the  collections 
of  Linnieus  in  the  house  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  at  Norwich.     WhUst  we 
bless  the  Providence  that  has  placed  these  treasures  of  the  Northern 
Prophet  in  the  hands  of  such  a  Caliph^  from  whom  (as  Sir  James^ 
alas!  has  no  family)   they  will  pass  into  the  possession  of  some 
valued  firiend  or  person  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  and  feel  their 
high  value^  and  who  will  respect  them  as  national  property, — we^  of 
the  continent,  must  ever  lament  that  they  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  *^toto  dujunctos  orbe  Britannotf^  as  it  is,  unhappily,  impossible 
for  every  botanist  to  make  a  voyage  to  this  island,  here  to  compare 
his  specimens  with  those  of  Linnaeus:     '^ Non  cuivis  homini  con." 
Hngit  adire  Carinthutn.^^     And  yet,  long  as  a  tribunal  botanicum 
or  a  synodus  botanica  shall  continue  to  be  earnestly  desired  for  that 
common  good,  which  is  as  much  the  object  of  the  botanist  as  of  any 
other  child  of  Adam^  so  long  must  we  wish  that  the  following  plan, 
which  is  the  only  practicable  remedy  to  the   distant  situation   of 
Linnaeus's  collections,  should  be  adopted. — ^We  would  propose  that 
in  every  place  where  botany  is  pursued  with  energy,  a  kind  of  Filial 
or  Branch  Herbarium  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  should  be  established ; 
consisting  of  such  plants  only  as  have  been  accurately  and  faithfully 
compared    with    the    original    collections  of  Linnaeus,    Thunberg, 
Pallas,  Vahl,  Desfontaines,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Willdenow,  Humboldt, 
&c.     The  excellent  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  would  willingly  open  his  trea- 
sures, and  allow  every  facility  to  those  who  held  these  views. 

If  there  should  arise  any  opulent  botanist  on  the  continent,  or  if 
any  of  the  Governments  there  should  institute  a  complete  herbarium, 
possessing  all  the  Linnaean  species,  (which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
at  the  present  day  to  gather  together,)  and  if  such  herbarium  were 
by  the  proprietor  allowed  to  be  compared  by  an  able  botanist  with 
that  of  Linnaeus ;  we  should  then  have  in  that  country  a  faithful 
copy  p{  the  Linnaean  Herbarium,  which  would  enable  us,  in  doubtful 
cases,  to  determine  with  precision  what  it  was  that  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist  had  meant  by  any  given  species.  Without  such  a  com- 
parison of  the  larger  collections  with  each  other;  for  example,  that 
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of  Berlin  with  that  of  Paris,  and  one  or  other  of  these  with  the 
Banksian  or  Lambertian  herbaria, — no  degree  or  certainty  can  be 
expected ;  and  from  the  increase  of  extensive  private  unverified  col- 
lections, the  science  must  labour  under  a  heavy  disadvantage  in  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  synonyms.  If  Sieber  had  identified  the 
plants  gathered  by  him  in  Crete  and  Egypt  with  many  of  those  pre- 
viously collected  by  Sibthorpe  and  Desfontaines,  much  doubt  would 
have  been  removed;  and  if  the  late  travellers  in  Brazil,  Prince 
Nieuwied,  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  Martius,  and  Pohl,  had  compared 
their  treasures  before  describing  them,  many  useless  synonyms,  would 
never  have  existed.  To  travel  from  one  herbarium  to  another,  and 
to  carry  about,  in  the  memory  only,  the  characteristics  of  doubtfijd 
species,  may  well  be  found  an  almost  impracticable  task ;  and  the 
confusion  to  which  such  an  attempt  is  apt  to  give  rise  may  be  seen 
exemplified  in  one  of  our  latest  large  botanical  works.  To  decide 
upon  plants  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  only  know  from  an  erro- 
neous diagnosis  or  imperfect  descriptioi^  is  like  a  blind  man  judging 
of  colours :  "  Ilfaut  voir,  dit  P  aveugle" 

Besides  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  a  large  col- 
lection of  plants  of  his  own  formation,  which  is  especially  rich  in  the 
productions  of  New  Holland  and  Nepaul.  The  worthy  Professor 
Wallich  at  Calcutta,  whose  health  has  lately  suffered  from  an  Indian 
climate  has  greatly  contributed  towards  the  latter.  The  Linnaean 
specimens,  as  well  as  Sir  Jameses  private  herbarium,  are  very  well 
preserved ;  and  after  the  old  plan,  which  is  now  seldom  followed  on 
the  continent,  they  are  fastened  down  on  a  folio  sheet  of  paper,  and 
washed  over  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Sir  James  has 
also  under  his  care  the  plants  of  Sibthorpe,  to  aid  him  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Flora  OrcBca,  which  is  now  nearly  completed. 

Among  the  papers  of  Linnseus,  their  present  possessor  found  a 
number  of  copies  of  two  pamphlets  by  this  illustrious  man,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  published.  One  of  them  bears  the 
title  of ''  C  LinncBi  Observationes  in  Regnum  Lapidum/'  and  contains 
a  view  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  so  far  as  it  was  known  at  the  time 
of  its  being  printed :  the  other  is  intitled  "  Orbis  eruditi  Judicium 
de  Caroli  Linncsiy  M,  D.  Scriptis.*'  Both  fill  a  complete  sheet  of 
letter-press.      Sir  James  was  so  kind  as  to  give  a  copy  of  each  to 
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• 

my  son  and  myself,  with  his  own  signature  affixed.  The  latter  of 
these  pamphlets,  sine  loco  et  anno^  like  the  firsts  appears  to  be  a 
defence  of  this  illustrious  man  extorted  from  him  by  some  of  his 
en^ouB  and  prejudiced  contemporaries.  But  what  redounds  as  much 
to  the  honour  as  it  must  have  done  to  the  peace  of  the  cautious  and 
amiable  Linnaeus^  is^  that  after  having  composed  this  paper,  which 
consists  entirely  of  the  testimony  which  was  borne  to  his  character  by 
the  principal  naturalists  of  his  time, — such  as  Boerhaave,  Burmann, 
Sloane,  Dillenius,  Jussieu,  Haller,  Gesner^  Gleditsch,  Breynius, 
&c.  &c. — ^he  afterwards  entirely  suppressed  it ;  and  thereby  deprived 
his  opponents  of  those  fresh  subjects  of  disputation,  which  are  sure 
to  arise  on  such  occasions,  and  which  only  furnish  ground  for  sincere 
pity  for  the  contending  parties.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  motto 
which  Linnseus  had  chosen  for  this  paper, 

**  Famam  extoUere /actu 
Hoc  virtutis  opu9,** 

had  animated  him  with  this  feeling  even  while  composing  it. 

The  case  is  however  quite  different  when  the  possessor  of  the 
linnsean  herbarium,  and  of  the  other  treasures  left  by  the  creator  of 
the  amabUis  scienticij  is  called  on  to  defend  himself  in  a  couple  of 
pamphlets  against  a  learned  body,  under  the  firm  of  Universitas 
Cantabrigiensis,  and  before  the  whole  European  public  to  advocate 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  mankind,  and  consequently  those  espe- 
cially of  his  own  country,  against  the  usurping  ignorance  or  fana- 
ticism of  the  learned  head  of  one  college,  who  in  our  German  lan- 
guage would  be  termed  the  Pro-rector,  and  against  the  fawning 
sycophancy  of  some  slothful  member*.  In  such  cases,  we  may 
well  exclaim,  as  Smith  has  done  in  his  defence,  in  the  words  of 
Milton, 

'*  I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 
And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.'' 

*  The  titles  of  these  two  pamphlets,  which  are  scarcely  known  in  Germany, 
and  in  which  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  defends  the  eternal  laws  of  troth,  are :  "  Considera- 
tions respecting  Cambridge,  more  especially  relating  to  the  Botanical  Professor- 
ship ;  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.  President  of  the  Linniean  Society  :"— 
and  '*  A  Defence  of  the  Church  and  Universities  against  such  injudidoos  Advo- 
cates as  Professor  Monk  and  the  Quarterly  Review ;  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,"  ftc. 
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The  whole  history  which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  here  gives,— and  which  I 
shall  relate  somewhere  else^  as  characteristic  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities^ the  question  being  one  which  affects  the  botanical  world  and 
the  public  at  large^ — is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  present  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Thomas 
Martyn^  having  been  for  many  years  prevented  from  lecturing  by 
illness,  confided  his  office  of  Professor^  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
foundation  of  Walker,  to  the  most  eminent  botanist  in  England, 
the  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  University  were  well  pleased  with  this  choice, 
inasmuch  as  it  advanced  the  celebrity  of  the  high  school  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  Martyn,  Smith  sacrificed 
his  leisure,  went  to  Cambridge,  and  there  proposed  to  renew  the 
lectures  on  botany,  which  for  many  years  had  been  discontinued. 
But  the  Pro-rector  of  this  University,  Mr.  Monk,  formally  laid  an 
interdict  on  the  Knight  and  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  prohibiting  him  (rota  ascending  the  rostrum,  because 
he  was, — a  Dissenter  I — that  is,  a  Christian  of  a  different  persuasion 
from  Mr.  Monk.  What  would  be  said  of  a  German  University 
which  for  such  a  reason  should  exclude  so  distinguished  an  indivi- 
dual as  Smith  ?  Had  Cambridge  been  now  in  the  situation  of  France 
groaning  under  the  rod  of  such  an  obscure  fanatic  as  the  Bishop 
of  Hermopolis ;  or  had  Sir  James,  in  any  of  his  publications  or  in  any 
part  of  his  conduct,  shown  the  least  trace  of  irreligion, — then  the 
University  would  have  been  justified  in  this  procediu*e :  but  not  only 
have  all  the  works  of  Smith  testified  their  author  to  be,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  religious  character ;  but  his  whole  life  has  been 
a  series  of  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue  and  elevated  piety.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  an  University  within  the  walls  of  which  the 
immortal  Erasmus  Roterodamus  once  taught,  and  which  had  produced 
such  a  man  as  Milton,  should  ever,  and  even  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  sink  to  such  a  depth  of  barbarity !  {bestialitat  f) 
But  ^^  omnia  jam  fient/^  &c. ;  and  we  must  not  wonder  that  in  this 
island,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  there  should  be  instances  of  the 
existence  of  dull  heads  and  infected  hearts  in  Universities,  when  the 
direction  of  these  institutions  is  entrusted  to  the  learned  corps  of 
frkres  ignaraniins. 
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The  few  hours  which  Sir  James  Smith's  kindness  induced  him  to 
devote  to  me,  though  he  was  ready  prepared  to  set  off  on  a  journey 
to  join  his  Smithvt^  (a  kdy  of  rare  talents,)  passed  away  like  a 
moment  of  time ;  just  as  the  sweetest  periods  of  life  seem  to  fleet 
upon  the  swiftest  wings.  I  have  rarely  beheld  a  more  noble  coun- 
tenance ;  one  indicative  of  such  candour,  simplicity  and  kindness, 
united  with  so  much  clearness  of  intellect,  as  that  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  features  will  never  be  obliterated  from  my 
memory. 

Sir  James  obtained  for  my  son  and  myself  admittance  to  the  noble 
hospital  at  Norwich;  after  which  we  quitted  this  romantic  and 
prettily  situated  city,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Newmarket  to  Cam- 
bridge. The  coach,  like  all  those  which  carry  the  mail  in  England, 
went  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  and  the  day  closed  too  early,  to  allow  of  our 
making  many  observations  on  the  Flora  of  the  somewhat  barren 
country  which  lies  between  Norwich  and  Newmarket.  We  only 
noticed,  from  the  road,  some  beautiful  countiy  seats,  and  a  planta- 
tion of  Pinus  fylveslris,  which,  like  the  other  tribes  of  Fir,  is  a  rarity 
on  the  plains  of  England,  not  being  a  native  of  this  country. 

We  hired  a  post  chaise  from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge,  which  is 
situated  in  a  rather  bleak  neighbourhood.  I  shall  describe  the 
University  in  some  other  place,  and  only  give  a  few  words  to  the 
Botanic  Garden,  which,  as  far  as  such  an  establishment  can  be 
known  by  a  Catalogue,  is  already  known  on  the  continent  by  the 
third  edition  which  the  deceased  Donn  and  Pursh,  together  with  Mr. 
Lindley,  published  in  1823.  I  had  hoped  here  to  meet  my  late 
friend  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  who  once  spent 
an  evening  with  me  at  Landshut,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  had 
invited  me  in  return  to  see  him  and  his  Garden  at  Cambridge.  He 
knew  not  that  he  was  asking  me  to  come  and  see  his  effigy,  when  he 
gave  me  the  invitation ;  the  marble  bust  which  the  University  has 
placed  to  his  honour  in  the  libraiy,  is  all  that  was  left  of  my  friend. 
I  was  told  that  Dr.  Clarke's  death  was  occasioned  by  the  irritation 
that  an  insect  gave  rise  to,  and  which  was  drawn  into  his  nostril  by 
smelling  of  a  flower. 

The  Garden  at  Cambridge  contains  about  five  acres  of  very  bad 
ground,  and  there  are  from  five  to  six  thousand  species  of  plants,  the 
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greater  part  of  them  cultivated  in  beds.  It  does  not  present  so 
pleasing  an  appearance  as  the  Dutch  botanic  gardens,  but  is,  how- 
ever, kept  very  neat,  and  is  well  arranged.  The  founder  of  this 
institution  was  the  great  Dr.  R.  Walker,  Vice-master  of  Trinity 
College,  who  purchased  the  ground  for  1600/.  Bradley,  the  earliest 
botanist  who  paid  exclusive  attention  to  the  succulent  plants,  was 
the  first  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  whom  the  celebrated 
Sherard  recommended  to  the  University.  There  were  no  Lectures 
given  here  on  botany  till  the  year  1724 ;  so  that  this  eminent 
University  is  far  behind  many  of  those  in  Germany  in  this  respect, 
which  long  before  that  period  had  supported  Botanical  Professors 
and  Gardens.  Bradley  ceased  to  give  lectures  six  years  before  his 
deaths  when  Sherard,  and  the  great  Physician  to  the  royal  household^ 
Sloane,  recommended  John  Martyn  to  the  situation.  Still,  in  the 
year  1734,  Martyn  discontinued  his  lectures,  as  there  was  no  bo- 
tanic garden,  and  he  met  with  no  support.  *'  Botany  slept,"  as  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  says,  "from  1734  till  1761,  when  R.  Walker  raised  it 
from  a  deep  slumber.  The  Professor  of  Botany  had  neither  salary 
nor  student.^^  Walker  provided  both;  and  aided  Martyn,  who 
transferred  his  office  to  his  son,  Thomas  Martyn,  then  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  The  latter  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  pre- 
vented firom  lecturing  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  in  1818  he  trans- 
ferred his  situation,  (inasmuch  as  it  related  to  Walker's  foundation,) 
to  Sir  James  E.  Smith.  But  Monk,  by  interdict  and  proscription, 
prevented  this  worthy  man  from  performing  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship ;  and  the  University  of  Cambridge^  appears  to  feel  as  little 
as  it  would  have  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  has  for  the  last 
six  years  been  deprived  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  of  Sciences.  The  care  of  the  Garden  is  committed  to 
Mr.  Biggs,  whom  we  did  not  find  at  home.  The  stoves  are  well 
built,  and  they  may  have  been  hitherto  large  enough ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science  will  soon  cause  their  size  to  be  insufficient,  as 
they  extend  only  to  216  feet.  A  building  was  erected  some  years 
ago,  for  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Professors  of  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Mechanics.  The  Alpine  plants,  among  which  are 
some  rare  species  firom  the  Scotch  Highlands,  are  very  properly 
cultivated  in  small  pots,  and  placed  during  winter  under  glass.    The 
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able  to  tell  me  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  institution.  The  work- 
people receive  two  shillings  a  day. 

The  Library  of  the  University  contains  many  rare  works;  but 
little  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  Natural  History :  and  even  the 
collection  of  Minerals  is  not  considerable,  when  compared  with  many 
of  our  mineral  cabinets  in  Bavaria* 

Our  stay  in  London  was  extremely  short ;  and  we  were  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  one  of  those  clear  days  which  are  so  uncommon 
in  England,  in  order  to  visit  Oxford,  which  is  only  about  fifty-eight 
miles  distant  from  the  metropolis.  We  performed  this  distance  in 
less  than  six  hours,  though  at  some  risk  of  breaking  our  necks.  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  give  us  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Williams,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Librarian  to  the  Radcliffe 
Library  at  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  through  the  politeness  of 
this  highly  estimable  person  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  treasures  of 
natural  history  in  Oxford,  and  also  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  and 
Hospital. 

The  Botanical  Garden  at  this  University  is  the  oldest  in  England, 
having  been  founded  by  Henry  Lord  d'Anvers  Earl  of  Danby,  in 
1622,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high  which 
stiU  exists,  and  which  it  took  eleven  years  to  build,  at  an  expense  of 
5000/.  The  erection  of  the  gate  by  Neklaus  Stone,  for  which  Inigo 
Jones  funished  the  design,  cost  500/.  On  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  garden  stands  a  statue ;  one  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
and  the  other  of  his  son  Charles  the  Second :  these  were  purchased 
with  the  amount  of  a  fine,  laid  on  the  celebrated  antiquarian  Anthony 
a  Wood,  as  a  punishment  for  a  satire  which  this  good  old  man  had 
ventured  to  publish  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Athems  Oxonienses, 
against  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  This  garden  had  originally  been  the 
burial-place  of  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  great  numbers  at  Oxford,  till 
the  noted  banishment  and  destruction  of  these  state  creditors  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First  1290.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and 
at  present  includes  five  acres.  This  addition  of  ground  was  however 
but  a  trifling  improvement,  and  the  danger  of  inundation  to  which  it 
is  exposed  both  in  winter  and  summer  still  exists.  The  water  fre- 
quently stands  knee-deep  above  the  plants ;  and  as  the  lower  parts 
of  the  garden  cannot  be  sufficiently  raised  without  an  immense  ex- 
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pense,  these  portions  are  left  quite  uncultivated.  The  active  gardener, 
who  is  a  Scotchman  named  Baxter,  devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  Cryptogamia ;  partly  from  mortification  at  finding  it  impossible 
to  make  the  garden  such  as  he  could  wish.  He  is  preparing  a  Flora 
Cryptogamica  of  the  environs  of  Oxford ;  and  he  showed  us  the  first 
number  of  this  work^  containing  specimens  very  neatly  laid  out,  to 
which  we  must  invite  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Baxter  also  cultivates  with  zeal  the  English  Willows^  having 
a  living  individual  of  almost  every  species^  in  a  proper  Salice- 
turn.  To  the  Grasses^  likewise,  he  gives  much  attention ;  and,  fit>m 
the  experience  of  several  years,  he  is  enabled  to  decide  that  Agrosiis 
verticillata,  vulfforis,  decumbens,  fasciculata  (Curt.),  and  stolonifsra, 
are  distinct  species ;  which^  when  subjected  to  the  same  culture  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  still  continue  to  preserve  their  characteristic 
marks.  This  industrious  man, — with  the  assistance  of  three  persons, 
each  of  whom  receives  two  shillings  per  day, — cultivates  between 
four  and  five  thousand  species  of  plants  in  the  ?nretched  houses  of 
this  garden,  though  in  fact  there  is  only  one  stove,  properly  so  called, 
and  this  is  much  too  small.  Those  which  grow  in  the  open  air  are, 
like  the  plants  of  Cambridge,  arranged  agreeably  to  the  Linnsean 
method,  and  separated  into  the  indigenous  and  foreign  kinds ;  and 
both  of  these  are  again  divided  into  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial, 
by  which  the  study  of  the  allied  species  becomes  difficult.  They 
are  partly  cultivated  in  beds,  partly  in  separate  squares;  without 
any  view  to  the  effect  which  this  must  naturally  offer  to  the  eye. 

Although  the  Oxford  Garden  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of 
botanical  instruction  in  the  present  state  of  science,  and  though  the 
excellent  Dr.  Williams  has  been  prevented  from  lecturing  this  year 
by  the  weakness  of  his  sight,  it  yet  possesses,  in  the  Library  which 
has  been  judiciously  added  to  it,  a  treasure  which  no  other  institution 
of  the  kind  can  boast,  namely,  the  Herbarium  and  MSS.  of  Dillenius 
and  of  Sherard,  with  the  collection  of  books  that  had  belonged  to 
these  two  Coryphu  The  first  contains  almost  all  the  original 
specimens  of  Cryptogamia,  figured  by  Dillenius  in  his  work  which 
is  now  become  very  scarce  j  and  they  are  in  very  good  preservation. 
Perhaps  Professor  Williams  will  give  us  a  new  edition,  with  authen- 
tic and  accurate  copies  of  the  plates  in  this  typographical  rarity; 
and  add  to  them  the  marginal  notes  of  Dillenius.     William  Sherard 
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not  only  left  to  the  Garden  of  this  University  his  valuable  herbarium, 
and  his  rich  library  which  includes  some  scarce  works  that  are  even 
wanting  to  that  most  complete  of  botanical  libraries^  the  Banksian  -; 
but  he  also  bequeathed  a  sum  of  3000/.  to  the  University,  that  with 
the  interest  thence  arising  a  Professor  of  Botany  might  be  supported* 
It  is  well  known  that  the  first  person  who  received  this  salary  was  a 
German,  Dillenius. — ^A  Regius  Professor,  paid  by  Government^  was 
appointed  in  179S ;  and  this  individual  was  the  celebrated  Sibthorpe, 
whose  herbarium  (now  in  the  hands  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Flora  Greeca)  belongs  likewise  to  the  University.  A 
circumstance  which  stamps  with  increased  value  the  herbaria  of 
DiUenius,  Sherard,  and  Bobart,  is,  that  the  two  first  have,  annexed 
to  their  well  preserved  specimens^  the  synonyms  and  references  of  co- 
temporary  authors^  particularly  those  of  Plukenet,  Petiver,  and  Sloane, 
in  their  respective  handwritings,  as  that  of  Sibthorpe  bears  the  Lin- 
nsean  names;  by  which  the  very  frequent  old  synonyms  are  well 
elucidated.  I  suggested  to  Professor  Williams  the  advantage  that 
would  arise  firom  causing  some  young  botanist  to  draw  up  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  collection  of  Dillenius  and  She- 
rard,  copying  at  the  same  time  the  synonyms,  which  after  a  previous 
revision  might  be  published.  The  science  of  botany,  or  at  least  its 
history,  would  thus,  in  my  opinion,  gain  immensely.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired,  in  general,  that  a  list  of  all  the  great  Herbaria  were 
printed ;  each  plant  having  its  place  of  growth  and  first  describer 
noted:  this  would  offer  great  facilities  to  the  compilers  of  future 
monographs  on  different  genera ; — at  least  a  person  would  know  where 
to  look  for  what  he  might  otherwise  long  seek  in  vain. 

Professor  Williams  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
Linneeus^  which  is  traditionally  preserved  in  the  Oxford  Garden, 
and  which  deserves  to  be  also  known  in  Germany. — Linnaeus  pre- 
sented himself  at  Oxford  to  Dillenius  and  Sherard,  being  then  a  very 
young  man,  and  his  system  having  as  yet  made  but  little  noise  in 
the  world  of  science.  The  latter  received  him  with  cordiality ;  but 
Dillenius  was  very  cool,  and  said  to  Sherard,  ^^  This  is  the  young 
fellow  who  is  putting  all  botanists  and  botany  into  confusion.^'  Lin- 
naeus did  not  understand  the  English  language,  in  which  this  remark 
was  made,  but  yet  he  /ecognized  in  the  word  canfiuschjen  (so  pro- 
nounced by  Dillenius  in  his  German  accent),  the  Latin  epithet  canfusio. 
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He  was  silent :  Sherard  and  Dillenius  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
garden  with  their  new  acquaintance,  and  stopped  by  a  wall  over- 
grown with  Antirrhinum  (Linaria)  Cymbularia  ;  a  plant  upon  which 
they  were  desirous  to  have  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  as  much  doubt  had 
existed  respecting  it.  Linnaeus  removed  these  difficulties  with  his 
natural  perspicuity.  The  gentlemen  again  pointed  to  a  second,  and  a 
third  plant,  of  which  they  felt  uncertain ;  and  again  the  Swede  explained 
the  dubious  points  with  perfect  ease.  Dillenius  was  surprised ;  and 
Sherard  observed  to  him  that  he  coidd  perceive  ^'  no  confusion  at  alF^ 
in  Linnaeus.  He  invited  the  stranger  to  dine  with  him ;  and  during 
the  several  days  that  Linnaeus  remained  at  Oxford,  he  found  that  the 
dislike  which  Dillenius  had  at  first  entertained  towards  him,  wore 
gradually  away,  and  gave  place  to  esteem  and  firiendship.  On  taking 
leave,  Linnaeus  remarked  to  Dillenius,  that  he  should  be  very  sorry 
to  have  brought  confusion  into  the  Garden  at  Oxford.  Dillenius 
blushed,  and  apologized  for  the  hasty  word  which  had  escaped  his 
lips. — I  entertained  Dr.  Williams  with  an  anecdote  of  Dillenius,  in 
consequence  of  which  this  meritorious  man  is,  in  Germany,  r^arded 
as  a  kind  of  simpleton.  ''Most  of  my  countrymen,^'  replied  Dr. 
Williams, ''  look  upon  him  as  not  an  hair  better." 

After  having  gathered  some  twigs  of  trees,  planted  here  by  the 
hands  of  Dillenius,  as  a  kind  of  memento  of  him,  we  quitted  the 
garden,  and  followed  Professor  Williams  into  his  temple,  the  Biblio^ 
theca  Radcliffiana.  A  richer  collection  than  this  in  works  of  natural 
history,  physic,  and  medicine,  except  perhaps  that  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  does  not  exist  in  any  country. — I  pass  over  the  description 
of  the  beautiful  building  which  contains  it,  though  one  of  the  finest 
in  Oxford ;  and  from  the  cupola  of  which  a  most  noble  view  of  the 
city  is  obtained,  being  the  situation  whence  the  panorama  of  Oxford 
was  taken.  The  foundation  of  this  edifice  was  laid  in  1737^  &n<l  it 
was  opened  in  1749  by  the  executors  of  Dr.  Radcliffe;  who  had  left 
to  the  University  a  sum  of  40,000/.  to  build  the  Library,  with  150/.  a 
year  for  the  librarian,  and  100/.  annually  to  purchase  new  books,  and 
as  much  more  to  defray  the  expense  of  needful  repairs.  This  income 
would  be  quite  inadequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  procuring  yearly  the 
requisite  new  publications ;  but  this  desirable  object  has  been  attained 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  Bodleian  Library*  To  the  latter  institu- 
tion every  author  in  England  is  by  law  compelled  to  send  a  copy  of 
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his  book;  and  the  Bodleian  has  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Radcliffian 
Library  all  those  upon  medico-physical  subjects.  The  experience 
which,  as  a  naturalist  and  physician,  Dr.  Williams  possesses,  renders 
his  services  far  more  valuable  to  the  institution  than  the  inefficient 
labours  of  the  learned  pedants,  to  whom  the  office  of  librarian  is 
frequently  committed.  The  books  are  arranged  in  ethnographical 
order. 

The  country  between  Oxford  and  Henley,  half-way  back  to  Lon- 
don, is  so  beautiful  that  we  determined  to  perform  this  distance  on 
fix>t.  Our  expectations  of  a  new  Flora  were  not  however  realized : 
except  Ulez  eurapaus,  and  in  some  places  a  great  number  of  Fems^ 
we  met  with  nothing  more  interesting  than  what  usually  occurs  with 
lis.  At  Henley  we  took  a  stage-coach,  and  passing  the  villas  of 
Herschel  and  Banks,  arrived  in  London. 

To  become  properly  acquainted  with  the  botanists  and  state  of 
botany  in  London,  would  require  half  a  year  at  least,  and  we  had 
only  half  a  month  in  which  to  attain  this  object ;  and  were  obliged  to 
(economize  every  moment,  as  we  had  all  the  Hospitals  also  to  visit.  We 
particularly  desired  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Don ;  through 
whose  means  we  hoped  to  see  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  the  herbarium 
of  Lambert.  We  had  been  told  so  much  of  the  politeness  of  this 
learned  man,  that  we  hope  he  will  ascribe  the  great  degree  of  trouble 
which  we  occasioned  him,  to  the  character  for  affability  which  he 
every  where  possesses.  The  preference  which  the  first  botanists  in 
London  have  shown  for  Mr.  Don,  by  entrusting  their  treasures  to  his 
chaige^  is  as  honourable  to  themselves  as  to  the  object  of  their  choice ; 
and  the  "  delightful  science'^  is  an  equal  gainer. 

Mr.  Don  is  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age^  and,  like  all  the  Scotch- 
men whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  in  London,  a  person  of 
remarkable  frankness  and  candour.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  him 
for  the  reception  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  give  us ;  he  obtained  for 
us  a  view  of  the  Linnaean  Society*s  apartments,  Soho-square^  a 
Cyathea  from  Nepaul  stood  on  the  stairs,  as  high  as  the  house ;  it 
might  have  been  used  on  its  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  mast  of  a 
ship.  The  herbarium  is  in  the  hall ;  very  beautifully  arranged^  with 
British  elegance  and  solidity.  The  cases  in  which  the  animals, 
chiefly  birds^  are  preserved^  are  made  of  the  wood  of  Flindtrsi^  ati- 
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stralis.  The  rich  library  of  this  establishnient  contains  many  valu* 
able  works^  which  are  wanting  to  the  great  universities,  academies, 
and  national  collections  of  the  continent.  The  hall  in  which  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  are  held^  struck  us  as  being  a  far  finer 
apartment  than  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  even  thought  this 
latter  very  inferior  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Munich,  which  is 
only  used  every  third  year ;  while  again  the  Hall  of  Assembly  of  the 
Academy  at  Munich,  is  a  mere  lumber-room  compared  with  that  of 
the  Linnsean  Society.  The  busts  of  Linnasus  and  Banks,  and  of  our 
countryman  Trew,  and  the  portraits  of  Solander  and  Pulteney^  orna- 
ment this  elegant  apartment.  All  that  we  were,  unfortunately,  able 
to  see  of  Sir  J.  Banks*s  herbarium  and  library  was  fix>m  the  windows 
of  the  Linnaean  Society^s  house ;  for  Sir  Robert  Brown  was  gone  to 
Naples,  and  had  taken  with  him  the  key  of  the  Banksian  collection** 
We  were  more  successful  at  Count  Lambert's,  though  with  the  dis* 
appointment  of  not  finding  at  home  this  venerable  sage  of  seventy- 
years,  who  has  made  such  sacrifices  to  botany.  He  was  at  his 
country-seat  of  Boyton  in  Wiltshire^  some  eighty  miles,  we  were  told, 
distant  from  the  capital.  Mr.  Don,  however,  had  the  key  to  Lambert's 
sanctum  ;  and  his  goodness  afforded  us  a  view  of  its  botanical  trea* 
sures,  accumulated  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  collection  of 
plants  contains  above  36,000  species ;  and  if  its  increase  continues 
with  its  former  giant  strides,  it  will  soon  exceed  every  other.  This 
immense  herbarium^  of  which  the  noble  proprietor  has  given  some 
information  in  the  second  part  of  his  magnificent  work  on  the  genus 
PinuSf  consists  of  no  fewer  than  fifty  herbaria,  each  of  which  would 
singly  be  worth  to  a  botanist  more  than  any  pearl  in  the  Mogul's 
crown.  I  shall  here  only  mention  a  few  of  them,  besides  the  great 
English  one,  of  the  Count's  own  formation :  viz.  the  plants  of  Afzelius 
and  Balduinus ;  the  collection  made  by  Baxter  in  New  Holland ;  the 
herbaria  of  Broussonet,  Brown  (the  author  of  a  work  on  the  botany 

*  We  really  think  that  it  would  have  been  quite  an  overstretching  of  that 
public-spirited  liberality,  with  which  both  the  former  and  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  Banksian  collection  have  ever  opened  its  treasures  to  the  use  of  Science, 
if  Sir  Robert  Brown,  when  going  to  Italy,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
the  key  of  Sir  J.  Banks's  library  and  herbarium  in  the  door.-— En. 
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of  Jamaica),  of  Lord  Bute,  Hill,  and  Caley  (the  latter  had  spent  seven 
years  in  New  Holland) ;  of  Cavanilles,  Clarke  (who  had  accompanied 
Cripps);  Durandes,  Forster,  Flinders,  Forsyth,  Fraser,  Gouan,  Hamil- 
ton (formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Buchanan),  Hawkins,  and 
Sibthorpe;  Hibbert,  Hudson,  Jack,  Captain  King,  Governor  King; 
a  Japanese  herbarium  (considered  as  very  valuable) ;  the  plants  of 
Martin  (the  well  known  prize,  from  which  Rudge  described  his  Flora 
Ouyanensis) ;  of  Masson,  Arch.  Menzies,  of  Nuttall  (from  the  Mis- 
souri) ;  Pallas,  Governor  Philipps,  Ponthieu's  plants  from  Jamaica ; 
the  museum  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Pursh's  herbarium,  RafBes's, 
Richardson^s  (who  was  with  Franklin),  Lieut.  Roes  (Ross's?),  Rox- 
burgh's, Ruiz'  and  Pavon's  (Count  Lambert  paid  1500/.  for  the  latter) ; 
Sabine's,  Seaforth's,  (from  Barbadoes),  Sello's,  Sieber's,  Staunton's, 
White's  (from  New  South  Wales),  Wilkins's,  Wiles's,  &c.  &c.     If  the 
number  of  these  collections  surprises  us,  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  the  specimens,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  preserved, — some 
under  glass,  as  many  of  the  ArundinacetB  ;  some  in  pasteboard  boxes, 
others  in  mahogany  cases ;  while  entire  branches  of  several  species 
of  Banksia^  Dryandra,  and  Protea^  are  kept,  each  in  their  proper 
place ;  with  tubes  of  the  Sarracenia  and  Nepenthes  carefully  laid  on 
fine  cotton  and  stufied  with  the  same   material,  so  as  to  look  as 
perfect  as  when  growing  in  the  stove, — must  excite  our  still  greater 
admiration.     The  Cinchonas^  which  are  among  the  grandest  of  Lam- 
bert's fiivourite  tribes,  fill  three  parcels,  each  probably  containing  two 
hundred  specimens.    This  truly  noble  Count, — who  is  to  England 
what  Count  Sternberg  is  to  Bohemia,  Count  Hofimannsegg  to  Saxony, 
and  Baron  De  Lessert  to  France, — is  still  by  no  means  among  the 
number  of  those  English  Lords ''^ut&us  Pactolvs  fluii  :^^  but  with 
his  well  employed  thousands  he  has  done  more  for  science,  and  con- 
sequently been  more  useful  to  mankind,  than  many  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.     His  name  will  therefore  live  in  the  annals  of 
improvement,  and  for  centuries  and  centuries  be  held  in  gratefiil 
remembrance. 

Whilst  we  were  employed  in  viewing  Count  Lamberts  treasures,  a 
little  man  dressed  in  black  entered  the  apartment ;  and  he  cast  a 
glance  full  of  sorrow  and  indignation  upon  some  packages  which 
belonged  to  the  herbarium  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon.    This  look  attracted 
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my  attention^  as  did  the  general  elevated  physiognomy  of  this  person^ 
I  could  not  suppress  my  curiosity,  and  asked  Mr.  Don  who  this  little 
man  might  be.  When  he  replied,  Senor  Lagasca  !  I  threw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  my  old  friend,  who  was  much  puzzled  to  imagine  who 
I  could  be,  for  we  had  only  known  each  other  by  correspondence, 
which  had  continued  for  some  years ;  and  here  we  met  as  in  a  dream, 
where  we  least  expected  to  see  one  another.  Poor  Lagasca !  he  had 
not  only  lost  all  his  domestic  happiness,  (his  wife  and  five  children 
being  in  Cadiz,)  and  his  fortune ;  but  also  his  great  herbarium ;  the 
manuscript  of  his  Flora  of  Spain,  on  which  he  had  been  employed  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  which  was  ready  to  be  printed ;  even 
the  manuscript  of  his  Monograph  of  the  Cerealia,  with  the  dried 
specimens  belonging  to  it,  on  which  he  had  laboured  at  Seville  and 
there  completed  it, — all,  all  were  destroyed !  He  saved  nothing  fi*om 
the  great  shipwreck  of  that  Cortes  to  which  his  talents  and  virtue 
had  raised  him,  but  his  own  life.  Far  from  his  beautiful  cotmtry, 
and  from  his  beloved  relations,  he  now  lives  in  the  foggy  and  expen- 
sive London,  where  he  participates  in  the  aflSictions  of  so  many  of 
his  worthy  and  exiled  countrymen ! 

Lagasca  and  I  met  almost  daily  after  this  interview,  and  made 
some  botanical  excursions  together :  among  other  places,  to  the  cele- 
brated Gardens  at  Kew.  We  did  not  see  Mr.  Townsend  Aiton,  as 
he  had  been  called  away  to  Windsor ;  but  in  this  well  known  garden, 
whose  Catalogue  has  given  it  so  much  celebrity,  we  did  not  find  the 
pleasure  that  we  had  anticipated.  We  were  disappointed  particularly 
in  the  plants  which  grow  in  the  open  air,  which  are  not  so  accurately 
named  as  those  in  the  Gottingen  Botanic  Garden,  superintended  by 
Schrader  :  sometimes  the  same  species  is  marked  with  two  different 
names.  The  garden  at  Kew  consists  of  a  fine  park,  and  a  large 
botanic  garden  of  about  twenty  acres.  What  we  usually  term  a 
park  in  Germany  is  like  anything  rather  than  what  receives  the 
same  appellation  in  England;  and  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  wood,  in  which  nature  and  art  seem  to  dispute  for  the  original 
formation  and  present  possession.  As  in  a  wood,  one  may  walk,  ride 
and  drive  about  it  without  risk  of  interruption.  English  parks  are 
in  fact  beautiful  woods,  and  nothing  more ;  and  it  will  ever  remain 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  delightful  science  of  laying 
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our  pleasure-grounds,  so  to  plan  a  charming  wood^  as  that  he  who 
is  in  it  shall  not  know  whether  he  be  in  a  grove  or  in  a  house.  We 
have  on  the  continent  many  exquisitely  formed  gardens,  under  the 
name  of  English  ones ;  but  an  English  park  I  have  only  seen  in  Eng* 
land.  The  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  is  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
and  intersected  into  long  squares.  With  regard  either  to  its  plan,  or 
its  nine  or  ten  stoves^  it  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Malmaison,  or  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  of  Prince  Esterhazy  at 
Eisenstadt,  or  even  with  the  botanical  division  of  the  Imperial  Garden 
at  Schonbrunn.  A  Supplement  to  the  Horttts  Kewensis,  under  the 
inspection  of  Sir  Robert  Brown,  will  soon  be  published :  many  species 
which  were  formerly  cultivated  here,  are  said  to  be  lost.  Our 
countryman,  the  celebrated  flower-painter,  Mn  Francis  Bauer,  with 
whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  some  years  since  at 
Vienna,  resides  at  Kew.  I  regretted  his  absence  from  home  when  I 
called  to  pay  my  respects  to  him. 

The  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Tumham  Green,  scarcely 
half  an  hour's  distance  from  Kew,  is  of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  art  of  gardening,  which  is  indeed  the  proper  design  of  the  study 
of  botany.  This  establishment,  which  is  described  in  the  HorticuU 
tvral  Transactionsj  is  likely  to  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
Britain  and  to  all  Europe :  every  branch  of  Horticulture,  except  the 
ornamental,  being  here  pursued  to  the  greatest  extent  and  according 
to  the  purest  scientific  principles ;  such  as  the  cultivation  of  firuits 
and  vegetables,  both  forced  and  in  the  open  air;  and  of  flowers, 
whether  abroad  or  under  glass.  No  less  than  thirty-three  acres  of 
land  are  destined  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  necessary  experi- 
ments, surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  again  walled  off  into  par- 
titions. By  this  plan,  however,  the  Society  appears  to  have  inten- 
tionally sacrificed  the  picturesque.  About  forty  workmen  are  kept 
in  this  Vineyard  of  the  Lord,  who  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  very  able  gardener,  Mr.  Munro.  At  present  there  are  five  stoves, 
two  of  them  built  after  the  newest  plan,  with  convex  windows,  which 
are  found  to  be  highly  advantageous.  A  very  lai^  house  is  to  be 
erected  next  year,  and  heated  by  steam.  We  of  Germany  must 
long  want  a  great  advantage  which  the  English  possess  in  their 
stoves ;  namely,  the  very  slender  iron  firame-work  in  which  the  panes 
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cyf  glasa  are  inclosed^  thus  uniting  durability  with  the  advantiige  o€ 
admitting  the  greatest  quantity  of  light.  The  price  of  these  iron 
frames  in  England,  where  every  thing  is  six  times  as  expensive  as 
with  us  in  Bavaria,  amounts  to  no  more  than  what  we  should  pay  for 
a  frame  of  wood  that  would  not  last  above  a  year.  The  Horticultural 
stoves  contain  many  valuable  plants  from  China  and  Sierra  Leone ; 
brought  by  Mr.  Don*s  brother,  who  had  resided  there  for  some  time. 
So  fine  a  collection  of  Roses  exists  no  where  else ;  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Sabine,  who  is  secretary  to  the  Society,  having  been  engaged  in 
studying  this  tribe  for  almost  thirty  years.  They  are  arranged  in 
large  squares.;  one  might  almost  say,  in  small  groves  of  roses,  native 
and  foreign,  single  and  double.  On  comparing  this  garden  with 
those  of  the  ancient  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  one  can- 
not for  a  moment  hesitate  in  declaring  the  superior  influence  that 
this  must  have  in  benefiting  the  country ;  although  it  has  onVy  been 
formed  within  these  few  years,  by  the  joint  exertions  of  a  few  private 
individuals.  The  friend  of  mankind  contemplates  with  pleasure  how 
much  more  a  well-directed  Society  of  spirited  men  can  effect  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  with  the  small  sum  of  about  60,000  florins,  raised 
among  themselves,  than  has  been  performed  by  the  two  great  learned 
bodies  of  the  kingdom,  with  their  millions.  Whoever  doubts  the 
influence  which  the  Horticultural  Society  has  pvoduced  on  the  nation, 
or  who  thinks  that  our  ideas  of  its  value  are  over-rated,  we  would 
advise  him  to  attend  one  of  their  sittings,  and  there  to  see  what  is 
done  by  the  members  of  this  institution ;  and  then,  Uke  that  tcisest  of 
the  Apostles,  Thomas,  when  he  shall  have  weighed  in  his  hand  what 
is  sent  thither,  when  he  shall  have  tasted  of  the  fruit,  and  inhaled 
the  rich  perfume  diflused  by  pines,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  he  will 
perhaps  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  not  all  a  phantasmagoria.  We  had 
the  honour  of  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  September 
1824,  and  we  must  confess  that  although  conversant  with  the  rear- 
ing of  fruit  for  almost  forty  years,  we  had  never  beheld  finer  peaches^ 
nectarines,  plums,  melons,  grapes  and  pine  apples,  than  we  saw  here. 
We  had  been  much  disappointed  in  the  London  fruit-markets,  where 
we  certainly  saw  uncommonly  fine-looking  fruit;  but  on  tasting,  found 
Uiem  to  be  add  or  insipid,  compared  with  the  produce  of  our  south- 
em  hemisphere,  in  Tyrol)  the  South  of  France,  and  LoWer  Hungary : 
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but  after  having  enjoyed  ihe  flavour  of  the  fruit  here  presented  Co  us, 
it  was  easier  for  us  to  abandon  our  prejudices  against  this  kind  of 
Bnglish  produce,  than  to  conceive  how  so  northern  and  foggy  a  cli- 
mate could  have  brought  to  perfection  such  rich  fruit;  how  Art  has 
thus  overcome  the  omnipotence  of  Nature. 

The  Horticultural  Society  possesses  a  very  valuable  pomological 
and  botanical  library,  with  a  beautiful  collection  of  models  in  wax  of 
firuits,  and  two  volumes  of  drawings  made  in  China  of  native  plants. 
The  well-known  Mr.  landley,  to  whose  kindness  we  owed  our  ad- 
mission to  the  Society's  collections,  superintends  here  the  botanical 
business  of  this  establishment,  and  resides  therefore  at  Tumham 
Green.  Mr.  Lindley  is  also  engaged  in  several  botanical  publica* 
tions,  among  which  is  the  Botanical  Register ^  in  which  he  executes 
the  work  of  Mr.  BeUender  Ker,  alias  Mr.'  Gawler,  whose  very  bad 
health  has  compelled  him  to  reside  for  some  time  at  Boulogne. 

In  the  same  district  with  the  two  just-mentioned  gardens,— namely 
at  Chelsea,  south-west  of  London, — is  the  celebrated  Hortus  Chelsea 
anuSy  at  one  time  under  the  direction  of  Miller,  and  particularly  de- 
signed for  the  culture  of  officinal  plants.  Mr.  Don  was  so  obliging  as 
to  introduce  us  to  the  present  curator,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  very  amiable, 
open-hearted  old  man,  who  received  us  with  Scottish  kindness. 
Sloane's  statue  ornaments  this  garden,  which  possessing  neither  great 
size  nor  beauty,  and  still  less  el^ance,  yet  includes,  among  the 
six  thousand  plants  there  cultivated,  many  very  rare  officinal  vegeta- 
bles, some  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  He  who  would 
here  study  botany  has  a  rich  field  open  to  him,  its  value  enhanced 
by  Mr.  Anderson's  experienced  remarks.  There  are  standing  in  this 
garden^  like  twin  brothers,  two  noble  cedars  planted  by  Miller's  own 
hand ;  a  Pistada  Lentiscut  growing  against  a  wall,  and  which  he  had 
raised  from  seed ;  and  a  PkUanus,  whose  growth  has  made  an  in* 
crease  of  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  since  the  time  of  Miller.  I  saw 
here  all  the  three  species  of  Platanus^  and  was  surprised  at  hearing 
that  the  Occidental  Plane  does  not  thrive  well  in  the  mild  climate  of 
England,  as  it  shoots  too  early  in  the  spring,  and  then  suffers  severely 
from  the  late  firosts.  I  observed  also  Sambucus  nigra,  *^  foliis  tematis,'' 
which  grows  wild  on  Uie  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  wall  in  Wiltshire, 
but  without  perfect  stamens,  which  it  equally  wants  in  the  Chekea 
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Garden.  Among  the  Succulents,  particularly  the  Aloes,  Brem^j 
that  were  in  the  possession  of  Miller.  Banks  has  also  left  here  a 
memento  of  his  youth,  in  the  invention  of  an  experiment  that  will 
outlive  him,  much  as  its  success  was  douhted  at  first.  Mr.  Ander- 
son confirms  it,  by  saying  that  when  a  tree  or  shrub  is  inoculated 
with  a  variegated-leafed  variety,  the  foliage  of  the  grafted  stem  be- 
comes also  gradually  variegated.  He  showed  us  a  proof  of  it  in  a 
Jasmine,  which  was  only  budded  with  a  variegated  jasmine,  and  now 
covers  a  whole  wall  with  its  parti-coloured  leaves.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  variegation  may  not  be  produced  in  the  same  way  by 
inoculating  variegated  buds  on  any  tree  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds*       « 

Besides  a  small  botanical  library,  existing  at  the  time  of  Miller, 
the  herbariimis  of  Catesby,  Rand  and  NichoUs,  are  also  preserved 
here  in  well-closed  cases  5  they  appear,  however,  to  be  but  little  used, 
for  we  found  the  top  papers  so  covered  with  coal  soot  as  to  blacken 
our  hands.      It  is  sad  to  see  how  the  coal  smoke  penetrates  every 
where.    There  is  a  collection  of  seeds  by  the  venerable  Rand,  whose 
beautifiil  arrangement  may  have  suggested  the  leading  idea  of  the  work 
by  the  two  Gaertners.     The  Chelsea  Garden  is  continually  receiving 
seeds  firom  aU  parts  of  the  world ;  a  large  collection,  sent  by  Baron 
Field,  who  is  a  judge  there,  from  New  Holland,  has  just  arrived* 
The  liberal  Mr.  Anderson  kindly  ofiered  us  a  portion  of  this  valuable 
present,  which  we  have  divided  again  with  other  friends.     Mr.  An- 
derson related  to  us,  not  without  painful  feelings  of  just  indignation, 
the  history  of  the  latter  days  of  the  immortal  Miller.    This  zealous 
oiBcer  was  dismissed  in  the  most  illiberal  manner  by  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  then  superintended  the  Garden,  as  a  reward  for  his  unre- 
mitting services  to  the  institution,  as  well  as  his  extensive  knowledge 
in  gardening.    He  soon  after  died  of  grief,  and  left — nothing !  Fifl;een 
gardeners  united,  and  subscribed  a  guinea  each  for  a  gravestone ;  but 
as  just  at  that  time  the  son  of  Miller  returned  from  India  with  a  for- 
tune of  15,000/.,  and  it  being  naturally  supposed  that  the  opulent 
son  would  erect  a  monument  to  his  parent,  the  simple  stone  was  given 
up : — yet  the  son  never  thought  of  rearing  a  monument  to  his  illus- 
trious father.     Sir  Joseph  Banks  then  set  on  foot  a  new  subscription, 
to  which  he  himself  contributed  five  pounds ;  and  the  opulent  nur- 
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Mrymoi  and  others  Booa  raised  a  considerable  sum:  nevertheless 
this  plan  came  to  nothing,  as  the  son  was  thereby  offended.  How- 
ever, the  young  MiQer  died  soon  after,  and  had  a  monument  erected 
ibr  himself  and  his  father  together. 

We  also  visited  the  garden  of  the  cheerful  Haworth,  at  Queen's 
'Eims,  near  Chelsea,  who  indefatigably  and  exclusively  studies  the 
Succulent  Plants^  and  possesses  many  extremely  rare  ones.    More 
than  200  Aloes,  360  Mesembryanthema,  and  90  Crassuls,  are  in  his 
collection.     Mr.   Haworth  seems  a  very  communicative  and  kind- 
hearted  little  man :  he  has  the  happiness  already  of  being  a  grand- 
father,  though  in  the  prime  of  his  age.     We  had  wished  to  see  the 
respectable  Mr.  Salisbury's  garden ;  but  were  told  that  he  had  sold  it, 
and  was  living  with  a  firiend  in  the  country  during  the  fine  weather. 
We  were  sorry  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  this 
celebrated  botanist.    Fortunately,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in 
London  the  Nestor  of  the  London  botanists,  who  has  already  passed 
the  eightieth  d^;ree  of  human  latitude, — ^namely,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Sims,  whom  we  found  indefiitigably  employed  in  the  continuation  of 
the  Boianical  Magazine^  although  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  head 
bowing  down  under  the  ponderous  weight  of  the  reverend  silver 
crown  of  age. 

A  no  less  venerable  and  highly  amiable  sage  is  the  good  old  man 
of  the  mountains,  {e  monte  Grampio^  Sir  Archibald  Menzies,  of  the 
Grampians,  among  which  he  was  bom,  at  Chapel  Place,  in  the  month 
of  March  1754.  ( ! )  Flora  has  presented  this  valuable  old  man 
with  a  truly  viridem  seneciutem,  in  reward  for  the  homage  which 
he  oflered  to  her  in  his  twice  repeated  voyage  round  the  world. 
^And  were  another  expedition  going,  I  would  immediately  set  off 
again,''  said  Sir  Archibald  to  us.  He  has  lately  returned  from  an 
excursion  to  Scotland;  when  his  countrymen  on  taking  leave  of  him 
threw  the  Menziesia  *,  accompanied  with  a  thousand  blessings,  into 


*  We  mast  reaUj  beg  leave  to  qaestion  the  wccancy  of  this  anecdote.  We 
bad  the  happiness  of  receiving  Mr.  Menzies  at  onr  house  in  his  return  from 
the  Highlands,  and  heard  nothing  of  this  stoiy  of  the  Menzie$ia.  Nor  can 
Dr.  Sehnltes  be  aware  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  this  plant.  Scarcely  a 
sin^  botanist  has  aeen  it  on  its  native  monntains,  not  even  Hr.  Menzies 
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the  coach.  He  is  now  as  active  as  a  person  of  forty,  and  is  in  great 
practice  as  a  surgeon  in  London.  A  neater  herbarium  than  that  of 
Sir  A.  Menzies  I  never  saw :  the  Cyperaceae  and  Gramineae,  as  well 
as  the  Mosses  and  Fems^  (the  latter  are  his  favourites,)  are  laid  out 
with  the  utmost  care  in  octavo  papers,  and  packed  in  cases^  so  as  to 
he  ready  to  be  taken  on  board  ship  again  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Sir  Archibald  Menzies  informed  us,  with  evident  pleasiure,  that  two 
of  his  countrymen  (of  Scotland)  are  about  to  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
lege of  travelling  as  his  own  youth  had  received; — a  Mr.  MacGhray 
having  been  sent  as  a  botanist^  in  that  vessel  which  carried  home  the 
remains  of  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  South  Seas ; 
and  another,  Mr.  Douglas,  being  gone,  in  a  similar  capacity,  to  the 
Columbia  River.  A  Mr.  Frost,  also,  has  visited  America.  From 
Menzies,  too,  we  learned  that  Brodie,  lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Nairn  and  member  of  Parliament,  has  lately  died. 

At  Mr.  Lambert's  Museum  we  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Dr.  Richardson,  the  celebrated  companion  <^ 
Capt.  Franklin  in  his  expedition  to  Arctic  America.  This  gentleman, 
who  lives  at  Chatham,  was  so  obliging  as  to  show  us  his  herbarium, 
which  contains  many  rarities,  and  a  great  number  of  new  species, 
particularly  belonging  to  the  genera  Ranunculus^  Rubus,  and  Potent 
tilla.  Before  starting  on  the  voyage  which  he  will  undertake  next 
year  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Pole, — for  not  all  the  ice  of  those 
fix)zen  regions  has  power  to  cool  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  Science^ 
— Dr.  Richardson  will  prepare  a  new  edition  of  his  Appendix, 

Mr.  Andrews  the  botanist  was  not  at  home:  he  is  proceeding 
with  his  works  on  the  JSriccB  and  Gerania. 

At  the  British  Museum  we  had  expected  to  find  a  treasure  of 
Natural  History :  but, — except  Sloane's  collection  of  dried  plants  in 
thirty  volumes,  and  an  herbarium  which  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Van 
Moll,  with  a  small  but  well  preserved  set  of  British  birds, — we  found 
nothing  that  interested  us  at  all.    The  department  of  Minerals  is 


himself ;  so  that  we  well  believe  that  if  our  venerable  friend  had  been  greeted 
with  such  a  shower  of  his  beantifiil  namesake,  the  day  would  have  been  one  of 
the  happiest  of  his  life ;  and  the  freshly  pulled  specimens  would  have  been  at 
least  as  acceptable  as  the  bleuings  which  acoompanied  them.— £x>. 
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beaatifully  arranged  by  the  celebrated  German,  Mr.  Konig ;  biit  ex- 
cept some  very  rare  unique  specimens,  it  is  inferior  to  the  two  col- 
lections at  Paris,  belonging  to  the  Museum  and  the  Ecole  des  Mines, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Academy  at  Munich.  Two  tables  that  we 
saw  here,  covered  with  beautiful  specimens  of  CarpolUha,  would  en-« 
gage  the  attention  of  Count  Sternberg  for  weeks;  and  he  would  be 
delighted  to  compare  them  with  those  treasures  that  he  is  himself 
so  well  acquainted  with,  and  has  so  hberally  communicated  to  the 
public.  An  immense  building  is  in  progress ;  with  the  addition  of 
which  the  British  Museum,  now  of  inconsiderable  size,  will  fill  an 
entire  square  of  the  city  of  London.  But  .to  render  this  institution 
as  rich  in  subjects  of  Natural  History  as  it  is  in  antiques,  or  as  the 
MilKum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  at  Paris  was,  or  as  is  the  collection 
of  Leyden  in  the  department  of  the  animal  creation,  would  be  the 
work  of  half  a  century.  It  is  really  incredible  that  a  nation,  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  conquests  and  making  the  most  extended  dis- 
coveries in  all  parts  of  the  world,  should  have  collected  so  scantily 
for  its  public  Museum :  and  the  more  so,  as  England  boasts  of  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  character  in  all  branches  of  Natural  His- 
tory. How  is  it  possible  that  the  British  can  allow  the  two  neighs 
bouring  nations  whom  they  look  down  upon  in  many  respects,  to 
excel  them  in  this  way  as  much  as  they  are  outdone  by  them  in  others  ? 
This  enigma  would  be  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable,  if  a  solution  to 
it  were  not  afforded  by  the  state  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  the  Science  of  Natural  History  is  at  so  low 
an  ebb. 

Except  the  periodical  works  on  Botany^  and  the  Second  Part  of 
the  publication  on  the  genus  Pinus  by  Count  Lambert,  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  of  any  novelties  in  this  department :  except  that  we 
were  informed  that  twenty  sheets  of  Wallich's  and  Carey's  Flora 
Coromandeliana  had  arrived  in  London.  Mr.  ♦♦**  therefore  was 
wrong,  when  he  asserted  with  a  haughty  look  three  years  ago,  ''  A 
Second  Part  of  this  work  will  never  appear  ?\ 

We  have  visited  the  celebrated  flower-market  of  London :  of  which 
no  German  who  has  not  seen  it,  could  form  a  proper  idea.  What 
chiefly  struck  us  is,  that  the  greatest  rarities  and  most  trifling 
articles  are  here  exposed  for  sale  together,  and  that  both  are  eagerly 
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bought.  Were  such  things  to  be  carried  to  the  Marcke  aux  Fleurs 
at  Paris^  not  a  pennyworth  of  them  would  b^  sold.  But  by  the  two 
flower-markets  of  these  two  principal  cities  of  Europe,  an  estimate 
of  the  different  character  of  their  inhabitants  may  be  formed.  The 
wealthy  and  respectable  Englishman^  who  is  a  connoisseur,  will  pur- 
chase nothing  that  is  common ;  for  if  pretty,  he  has  it  already  in  his 
garden ;  and  the  poor  Londoner  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  what  is 
beautiful^  will  still  obtain,  if  possible,  something  green  to  decorate 
the  window  of  his  dark  little  attic*,  and  give  his  last  farthing  for  a 
bit  of  verdure.  The  opulent  Frenchman,  who  values  all  objects  only 
as  they  please  the  eye,  without  reference  to  their  being  common  or 
scarce,  is  willing  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  a  lovely  rose-bush,  than 
for  the  rarest  plant  from  New  Holland  or  the  Cape  of  Good  H^pe, 
and  as  to  the  poor  artizan  of  the  French  capital,  he  only  thinks  of 
vegetable  productions  as  they  are  fit  for  culinary  uses ;  and  whether 
they  be  blue  or  green  to  look  at,  is  the  same  to  him.  Hence  it  arises 
that  the  Parisian  flower-market  offers  a  much  more  delightful  vista 
than  that  of  London,  though  it  is  much  smaller  and  more  poorly 
stocked ;  as  the  French  capital  itself  cannot  compare  with  London  for 
extent  or  wealth. 

If  the  French  pave  the  squares  of  their  city  that  they  may  afford 
a  more  agreeable  promenade,  the  English  change  theirs  into  delight- 
ful lawns,  which  afford  a  prospect  of  verdure  to  every  house  in  the 
square.  In  the  larger  squares,  these  green  plots  are  planted  with 
groups  of  trees ;  and  in  the  smaller  ones  with  clumps  of  flowering 
bushes  and  shrubs,  often  Interspersed  with  trees.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, these  quadrangles,  and  the  houses  which  surround  them,  have 
quite  a  rural  and  romantic  appearance.  According  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  situation,  these  plots  are  sometimes  square,  sometimes 
oval  or  circular ;  and  tbey  are  railed  in  with  a  light  tastefiil  palisade 


*  Perhaps  from  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans  (for  the  English  still 
retain  traces  of  the  manners  of  that  people)  :  ^'jam  in  feneatris  euis  plels 
urbana  in  imagine  hortorum  quotidiana  oculis  ruria  preebebantf  antequam 
pr<efiffi  prospectus  ontneB  coegit  multitudinis  innumerafte  sava  latrocinatio** 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  cap.  4.  By  this  ^*  praefigi  prospect{l8"  is  not  that  most 
shameful  of  all  imposts,  the  window-tax  comprehended,  by  which  the  people 
are  in  a  measure  deprived  of  that  most  universal  of  all  nature's  gifts— %A^  ? 
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which  does  not  injure  the  prospect.  Where  the  streets  are  very 
wide^  there  is  in  front  of  every  house  a  small  garden^  fenced  in  fronts 
and  generally  containing  a  small  green,  and  some  tufls  of  elegant 
shrubs  or  beautiful  flowering  plants,  ivhich  give  to  the  whole  stieet 
a  cheerful,  and  to  a  certain  degree  a  theatrical  appearance.  The 
houses  themselves  are  often  covered  as  high  as  the  second  story  with 
Jasmine,  Hoses  (particularly  Rosa  semperfiorens  and  Banksii,)  with 
Clematis^  Corchonts  japonicus^  Bignonia  radicans,  and  the  like,  or 
entwined  with  them  as  a  beautiful  garland.  Camellias  (f),  Rkodo* 
dendrons,  and  Dahlias^  usually  form  the  clumps  on  the  green  places 
before  the  houses,  which  are  no  where  seen  in  such  perfection  as  in 
England ;  for  the  beauty  of  these  verdant  lawns,  which  extend  in  front 
of  the  dwellings  like  a  green  velvet  carpet,  has  often  attracted  my 
attention ;  and  I  have  inquired  of  several  gardeners  the  names  of  the 
particular  species  of  grass  employed  for  this  purpose.  Agrostis  alba, 
verticiUata,  and  stolonifera,  Poa  pratensis,  Lolium  perenne  and  Fes» 
tuca  pratensis,  have  all  been  indifferently  named :  almost  every  person 
has  mentioned  some  other  kind  than  has  been  recommended  by  my 
former  informants ;  but  all  agree  in  this,  that  these  grass  plots  re- 
quire to  be  mown  careftilly  every  fortnight, — some  say  even  every 
week, — with  the  scjrthe ;  in  fact,  to  be  close  shaven.  To  the  great 
frequency  with  which  the  grass  is  cut,  the  beauty  of  these  lawns,  or 
bowling-greens,  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing ;  their  fine  preservation 
is  also  aided  by  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  England,  where 
the  winters  are  never  so  severe  as  to  check  vegetation  for  any  long 
period,  nor  the  summer  so  scorching  as  to  bum  up  the  tender  roots ; 
while  the  frequent  fogs  and  constantly  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere 
morning  and  evening  are  highly  favourable  to  verdure.  Were  the 
lawns  in  our  country  to  be  mown  so  oft;en  and  so  close,  they  would 
injfallibly  be  soon  burnt  up.  The  o{)uIent  Englishman  is  so  partial  to 
a  garden,  that  if  his  house  should  chance  to  have  a  northern  ex- 
posure where  not  a  ray  of  sun  can  reach,  he  will  yet  plant  it  with 
evei^green  shrubs^  as  the  Ilex ;  and  with  such  flowers  as  are  found 
capable  of  enduring  such  an  aspect.  It  is  the  general  taste  that 
prevails  for  plants,  to  which  the  number  of  nursery-grounds,  and  the 
astonishingly  active  business  that  they  carry  on,  are  owing.  The 
success  of  so  many  marchands  des  plantes  continually  encourages 
VOL.  I.  L 
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their  increase;  and  I  am  told  that  not  a  year  passes  without  the 
establishment  of  some  new  institution  of  this  kind.  On  the  way  to 
Hammersmith  to  see  Kennedy  and  Lee's  Nursery^  we  met  the  pro- 
prietors of  two  others,  Gray  and  Sons^  and  Malcolm  and  Co.  at 
Kensington.  The  house  of  Lee  and  Kennedy,  so  well  known  with 
us  on  the  continent,  has  lately  experienced  great  changes.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  withdrawn  from  the  concern,  and  is  gone  to  Amiens  in 
France ;  and  the  old  Lee  died  about  two  months  ago.  At  present, 
the  sons  carry  on  the  management  of  this  large  nursery,  which  they 
themselves  say  contains  one  hundred  acres,  and  requires  the  labour 
of  from  one  hundred  and  fiAy  to  two  hundred  workmen.  Although 
this  estimate  seems  to  me  enormously  large,  yet  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  nurseries  in  London,  and  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  more  common 
kinds  of  plants  seem  to  be  chiefly  cultivated  here ;  although  there 
are  three  hundred  species  of  Erica,  and  half  of  every  day  is  allotted 
to  the  management  of  Camellias.  The  stoves  are  of  the  usual  kind ; 
there  is  no  pond  for  the  convenient  watering  of  the  plants;  nor  have 
the  proprietors  published  a  new  Catalogue. 

Mr.  Colville,  on  the  road  to  Chelsea,  certainly  has  the  rarer  kinds 
of  plants  in  his  collection.  Messrs.  Mackay  and  Co.,  Fraser,  &c. 
have  also  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  here  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Sweet,  whose  publications  on  the  Gerania  and 
Hcrtvs  Suburbanus  are  well  known.  Many  unknown  and  rare  ve- 
getables from  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  Nepaul,  New  Hol- 
land, and  New  Zealand,  and  the  tolerably  well  explored  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  exist  in  Mr.  Colville's  Nursery :  but  the  establishment 
of  this  kind,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Conrad  Loddiges,  appeared  to  us 
the  largest  and  finest  in  England.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
its  great  extent,  the  beautiful  productions  with  which  it  is  stocked, 
or  the  judgment,  taste,  and  liberality  with  which  it  is  conducted,  are 
most  worthy  of  admiration.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  much  as  we  have  travelled  and  seen,  we 
have  met  with  no  stoves,  belonging  to  prince,  king,  or  emperor, 
which  can  compare  with  those  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  for 
the  magnificence,  convenience  and  elegance  of  their  plan,  and  the 
value  of  their  contents.     Let  my  reader  imagine  a  dome,  eighty 
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feet  long  and  forty  feet  high^  built  in  the  form  of  a  paraboloid, 
purely  of  glass,  kept  together  by  a  delicate  but  strong  fitime  of  small 
iron  ribs.     This  dome  is  heated  by  steam,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  found  insufficient  to  warm  it.     In  ascending  to  the  upper  part  of 
it  by  an  elegant  stage  thirty  feet  high,  we  thence  enjoy  a  scene 
entirely  novel  to  a  native  of  Europe :  the  tropical  plants  of  both 
hemispheres,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  are  stretched  below  at 
our  feet ;  and  the  prospect  is  similar  to  what  might  be  presented  on 
a  hill  clothed  with  tropical  verdure,  through  an  opening  in  which 
we  might  look  at  the  scenery  beyond.     A  slight  touch  with  one 
finger  suffices  to  bring  down  from  the  ligl^t  roof  of  this  dome  a  fine 
shower  of  rain,  which  sprinkles  all  the  exotic  vegetation  among  which 
you  walk.    To  this  gentle  and  careful  manner  of  watering  the  plants 
(the  nearest  mode  of  imitating  nature,)  may  be  ascribed  the  rich  luxu- 
riance of  the  inmates  of  this  stove.     Besides  this  house,  there  are 
some  twenty  others,  firom  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  greenhouses  of  various  dimensions ;  all  situated  in  two 
laige  gardens,  containing  about  one  hundred  acres,  divided  by  a 
wall,  in  which  plantations  are  scattered.     One  of  the  houses,  built 
after  the  newest  plan  with  convex  windows,  is  stocked  with  nearly 
four  hundred  kinds  of  Heath.    I  am  spared  the  task  of  enumerating 
the  rarities  of  this  garden,  by  the  13th  edition  of  its  Catalogue, 
published  in  1823 ;  and  the  pretty  work  called  the  Botanical  CabU 
net,  which  appears  regularly. — As  we  were  walking  in  the  garden, 
through  ranges  of  Camellia,  Rhododendron,  Azalea,  &c.  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Loddiges,  we  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
him  what  might  be  the  value  of  the  plants  in  the  whole  collection, 
supposing  that  every  one  in  the  Catalogue  were  sold  according  to  its 
price  as  there  marked?  *^ About  200,000/.^^  was  the  reply:  that  is, 
2,800,000  florins.      The   cultivation  of   gardens    cannot    therefore 
be  so  paltry  an  occupation  as  some  individuals  at  the  University  of 
Landshut  would  have  us  to  believe,  who,  while  they  will  spend 
6000  florins  in  a  beer  cellar,  yet  allow  the  botanical  garden  there, 
which  might  serve  as  a  nursery-ground  for  the  whole  country,  to  fall 
to  decay  in  a  manner  as  useless  as  it  is  mean ;  and  this  too,  when 
the  gardens  of  the  other  Universities  of  Germany  have  been  lately 
doubled  and  trebled  in  extent.     As  President  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
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den  at  Landshut,  it  becomes  me  thus  publicly  to  declare  this  matter, 
in  order  that  the  disgrace  which  must  accrue  to  the  University,  which 
is  so  far  behind  her  German  sisters,  may  not  fall  upon  me,  but  on 
those  who,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  wise  promoters  of  good, — 
the  Bavarian  government, — ^have  brought  this  stain  upon  Landshut, 
and  whose  names  will  be  pronounced  by  posterity  with  the  contempt 
they  deserve.  Let  us  only  consider  what  a  multitude  of  people  are 
employed  and  maintained  in  London  alone  by  these  nurseries :  not 
in  labouring  the  ground  and  tending  the  plants  only,  but  in  making 
the  millions  of  pots,  of  which  the  smallest  costs  a  halfpenny  (a  gros- 
chen  of  our  money) ;  in  manufacturing  the  immense  quantity  of  glass 
which  is  used ;  in  executing  the  smiths'  and  carpenters;'  work ; — and 
it  must  then  be  readily  confessed,  that  the  improvement  of  a  people 
has  attained  a  high  pitch,  when  the  most  pure,  noble,  and  innocent 
kind  of  pleasure  "and  taste,  namely  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
vegetation,  has  become  a  necessary:  and  thereby  bestows  food, 
clothes,  and  comfort  on  thousands  of  individuals,  who  must  other^ 
wise  be  a  burthen  to  society.  The  nurserymen  of  London,  from 
their  great  business,  several  of  which  annually  return  half  a  million, 
are  obliged  to  have  counting-houses  of  their  own.  Many  of  them 
keep  travelling  botanists  in  their  pay,  who  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  globe  must  send  them  seeds,  roots,  and  living  plants. 
In  China,  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Sierra  Leone, 
New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Paraguay,  Chili,  Mexico,  and  the  most 
northern  parts  of  America  and  Siberia,  many  of  these  enterprising  in* 
dividuals  have  collectors :  so  that  Geography  is  often  improved  by 
the  trade  of  horticulture.  How  reprehensible  therefore  is  the  con-> 
duct  of  those  who, — ^instead  of  promoting  the  culture  of  gardens  and 
the  love  of  plants,  by  which,  according  to  the  immortal  Bacon,  the 
mind  and  heart  are  alike  improved,-^endeavour  to  suppress  and  stifle 
all  industry  ;  and  whilst  they  instruct  youth  in  such  detestable  max- 
ims, as  that  "  sin  alone  is  the  road  to  God,*'  (!)  corrupt  the  rich  and 
demoralize  the  poor.  In  Bavaria  we  have  only  one  great  person 
who  possesses  a  garden  that  deserves  the  name  (except  that  at  Irl- 
bach) ;  and  this  nobler  personage  than  Bavaria  ever  numbered 
among  her  magnates,  is  also  the  friend  of  that  first  ruler  of  Bavaria 
under  whose  happy  government  Botany  and  Horticulture  began  to 
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be  known.  Is  it  not  mortifying  to  behold  the  nurserymen  of  England 
displaying  more  taste  and  wealth  than  our  nobility  ?  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  answered^  ^'  It  is  only  possible  in  England ;  only  the  natives  of 
that  opulent  isle  could  do  so  V* — I  beg  pardon :  Mr.  Loddiges^  the 
celebrated  gardener  and  botanist^  is  no  Englishman :  he  is — a  Ger- 
man^ a  Hanoverian.  -  In  his  youth  he  came  over  to  this  country 
as  a  gardener^  possessing  no  other  fortune  than  industry,  talent  and 
worth;  and  he  is  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-six;  a  millionnaire,  the 
father  of  many  hundred  English  citizens  ( I ),  who  for  almost  half  a 
century  have  afforded'to  others  the  maintenance^  without  which  they 
might  have  starved.  He  has  the  felicity  of  seeing  two  of  his  sons 
grown  up^  and  very  much  like  him :  and  grandsons  who  promise  to 
be  so  too.  His  name  will  shine  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  British 
Horticulture,  and  be  pronounced  with  respect  by  all  who  honour 
virtue  and  good  sense.  The  respectable  old  Loddiges  strongly  re- 
minded both  my  son  and  myself  of  my  immortal  friend  the  late 
Bertuch  of  Weimar. 

I  have  asked  of  many,  I  may  say  of  very  many  Englishmen,  why 
the  great  island  in  the  west,  called  Ireland,  is  less  known  with  re- 
spect to  its  botany,  than  Canada,  Greenland,  and  Iceland.  From  all 
of  whom  I  have  received,  instead  of  an  answer,  the  remark, ''  That  is 

a  land  of .''    Also  I  am  assured  that ''  it  is  safer  to  travel  among 

savages  than  in  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  one  is  pestered  by 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  in  momentary  danger  of  being  knocked  down 
by  the  slaves/'  The  exasperation  of  the  English  against  the  Irish 
^s  truly  excessive,  and  can  never  be  removed  while  so  many  causes  of 
irritation  remain.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  blackguards  must  set 
the  good  neighbours  together  by  the  ears ;  and  this  coursing,  as  they 
say  in  England,  will  be  kept  up  from  the  east  and  from  the  north-east 
with  gold  and  silver  ^^  tam-tams''  ( ? ).  There  are  two  large  islands  in 
Europe,  of  whose  Flora  we  are  totally  ignorant ; — one  is  Sardinia,  the 
other  Ireland ;  both  belong  to  the  Infallible  Church :  had  they  be- 
longed to  the  other,  we  had  long  ere  now  been  furnished  with  a 
history  of  their  vegetable  productions ;  for  all  botanists  have  hitherto 
been  members  of  the  Fallible  Church. 

Since  writing  the  above  remark, — that  Ireland  and  Sardinia  are 
still  terriB  prorsus  incognita  in  the  European  Flora, — ^I  have  received 
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a  letter  from  the  very  excellent  Balbis,  of  Lyons^  in  which  he  informs 
me  that  his  friend  and  former  student^  the  active  Bertero,  has  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Royal  Sardinian  Government  to  explore,  with 
a  botanical  view,  that  hitherto  unknown  island,  and  to  compile  a  Flora 
of  it.  He  will  be  provided  with  all  necessary  assistance  at  the  public 
expense :  and  thus  we  shall  become  acquaintad  with  the  vegetation 
of  Sardinia,  as  we  are  with  that  of  Sicily  and  Corsica.  Much  may 
be  expected  from  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  indefatigable  Bertero. 

I  can  also  give  you  a  piece  of  botanical  intelligence  from  Paris. 
The  celebrated  Baron  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  will  in  the  course  of  this 
year  proceed  to  the  Antilles ;  there  to  examine  that  favourite  tribe^ 
the  FemSi  of  which  he  already  possesses  a  very  complete  collection. 
He  expects  to  be  able  to  elucidate  all  the  points  which  Plumier  left 
doubtfuL  From  the  well-known  liberality  of  mind  which  this  en- 
lightened naturalist  possesses,  I  should  hope  that  it  would  be  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  to  our  Germans  who  are  partial  to  the  Ferns,  to 
have  this  information  communicated  in  these  pages;  and,  whether 
before  or  after  his  voyage  has  taken  place,  to  see  them  thus  placed 
in  connection  will  confer  much  pleasure  on — J.  A.  Schultes. 


INFORMATION  RESPECTING 
THE  GERMAN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY, 

Established  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Collectors  to  different  Countries. 

Wb  have  already,  in  Brewster^ s  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science^  given 
a  favourable  account  of  this  excellent  Institution,  and  invited  our 
countrymen  to  encourage  it.  To  that  work  therefore  we  may  refer, 
(vol.  vii.  p.  23.)  for  a  history  of  the  foundation  and  object  of  this  esta- 
blishment. In  London,  Mr.  Christy,  of  Gracechurch-street,  and  Mr* 
Hunnemann,  Queen-street,  Soho,  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  its 
behalf;  and  through  the  medium  of  the  latter  gentleman  a  consider- 
able amount  of  subscriptions  has  been  transmitted.  We  are  desirous 
of  giving  still  more  publicity  to  the  undertaking,  confident  as  we  are 
that  it  must  tend  materially  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  v^e- 
table  productions  of  the  globe ;  but  feel  that  we  cannot  do  it  bet- 
ter than  in  the  words  of  a  circular  letter  which  has  been  translated 
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from  the  German^  and  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  our  liberal 
friend,  and  the  friend  of  science  at  large^  Mr.  Hunnemann;  and 
which  letter  contains  the  latest  information  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  merely  add,  that  we  are  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  in  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  our  share  of  the  collections^  for  1827- 

Preliminary  Notice. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Travelling  Union  for  promoting  Natural 
History ;  and  an  Invitation  to  Botanists  as  well  as  Mineralogists, 
to  contribute  their  Subscriptions  for  1828. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  the  copious  and  valuable  collection 
of  objects  of  Natural  History^  particularly  in  reference  to  Botany^ 
made  by  Mr.  Fleischer^  during  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  chiefly  m 
the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  and  from  whence  he  has  just  returned,  has 
arrived  in  safety ;  and  also  the  first  part  of  a  similar  collection^  made 
during  last  summer  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  Mr.  MiiUer,  another 
of  the  travellers. 

Besides  a  great  variety  of  seeds  and  other  objects  of  natural  history, 
there  are  now  lying  ready  for  distribution  to  the  subscribers  of  1827> 
about  40,000  specimens  of  plants  from  these  countries,  hitherto  but 
little  visited  by  naturalists.  But  the  Union  consisting  at  present  of 
116  members,  by  whom  145  shares  have  been  subscribed  for,  the 
arrangement  of  the  shares  will  require  so  much  time,  as  to  prevent 
the  distribution  from  taking  place  till  the  month  of  March,  1828. 
However,  we  may  venture  to  anticipate  that  every  member  will  feel 
fiiUy  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  year's  travels, — from  two  to 
three  hundred  perfect  and  well-dried  specimens  of  plants  from  those 
distant  countries ;  and  for  such  of  the  individuals  as  have  subscribed 
for  other  objects,  a  corresponding  variety  of  insects,  seeds,  &c.  con- 
stitutes an  ample  dividend  for  every  single  subscription  of  15  florins 
(30  shillings  sterling.) 

In  soliciting  all  the  members  of  the  Union  to  transmit  their  sub- 
scriptions as  early  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  order  to  afibrd 
greater  scope  to  the  further  enterprises  of  the  Union,  we  beg  leave 
to  present  here  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  plans  intended  to 
be  pursued  for  1828,  viz. : — 

1.  Mr.  Miiller,  who  remains  in  Sardinia,  will  continue  to  make 
collections  there ;  and  his  increased  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  is  likely  to  render  his  researches  more  and  more  successful. 

2.  Some  friends  of  the  Union  will  collect  for  its  members  the 
Flora  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Africa,  at  the  Cape :  a  portion  of 
which  collection,  intended  for  the  year  1828,  containing  from  six 
to  seven  thousand  specimens,  is  alreadjjr  in  our  possession ;  so  that 
such  members  as  send  in  their  subscriptions  early  enough,  may,  if 
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the;  dcBire  it,  receive  a  dividend  of  Cape  specimens  for  1828  to  be 
added  to  their  shares  for  1827. 

3.  Two  travellers,  both  of  them  students  of  pharmacy,  will  be 
sent  to  Norway,  and  are  to  depart  in  April  next.  One  of  them  has 
heen  preparing  himself  for  some  years  for  a  journey  in  pursuit  of 
objects  of  natural  history  in  that  country  ;  he  is  liliewiBe  well  ac- 
(luainted  with  the  Northern  Flora,  and  an  ardent  Muacolosist ;  the 
other  poeseesing  considerable  mineralogical  experience,  wdl  direct 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  collection  of  Norwegian  fossils;  but  he 
is  also  no  novice  in  botany,  and  well  acquainted  with  Lichens  and 
Algte ;  for  which  reasons  this  journey  is  likely  to  promise  a  rich  har- 
vest of  that  tribe  of  plants. 

Thus  we  may  presume  that  this  undertaking,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
tended into  Lapland,  wit!  prove  no  less  interesting  than  the  Southern 
expeditions  ;  smce  Norway  has  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  much  fre- 
quented for  similar  purposes.  We  therefore  invite  the  assistance, 
for  the  year  1828,  of  all  friends  to  botany,  and  also  every  minera- 
logist, who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  in  a  safe  manner  and  at  a  mo- 
derate premium  the  singular  fossils  of  Norway,  a  country  so  remark- 
able in  a  geognostic  and  oryctognostic  point  of  view.  The  amount 
of  a  single  subscription  is  15  florins  (30  shillings  sterling).  Mine- 
ralogiata  who  desure  to  become  members,  are  requested  when  they 
remit  (postage  paid)  their  subscriptions,  to  mention,  at  the  same  time, 
the  average  form  or  size  of  which  they  wish  their  specimens  to  be  ; 
and  to  state  which  specimens  they  desire  especidly  to  possess. 
The  friends  of  botany  who  mean  to  become  members  for  the  year 
1828,  are  in  the  same  manner  requested  to  express  at  the  time  of 
sending  their  subscriptions,  whether  they  prefer  receiving  phteno- 
gamous  or  cryptogamous  plants,  or  large  kinds  only  ;  whether  Sar- 
dinian or  Norwegian  plants  are  most  desirable  to  them,  or  apedmena 
indiscriminately  trom  all  the  diflerent  countries ;  or  lastly,  whether 
there  are  any  particular  natural  families  of  which  they  wish  to  have 
samples.  1  he  subscriptions  are  to  be  remitted  either  to  the  Central 
Institute  of  the  (Economical  Society  at  Stuttgard,  or  to  one  or  other 
of  the  undersigned,  but  always  postage  paid.  For  receiving  their 
respective  shares,  the  members  have  to  pay  nothing  further,  except 
the  charges  Incurred  for  transmitting  them  from  this  place  to  thetr 
respective  addresses ;  and  it  is  left  to  their  own  option  to  point  out 
the  safest  and  least  expensive  chaimel  by  which  they  are  to  be  sent. 
(Signed)  Professor  Hocbstbtthr. 

Dr.  Stbudbl. 
Essliogen  in  Warteaberg,  Dec.  20th,  1827. 
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LOCALITIES  OP  SOME  RARE  PLANTS, 

Found  by  W.  Wilson,   Esq,  of  Warrington^  chiefly  among  the 
Breadalbane  Mountains  of  Scotland^  in  the  Summer  of  1827. 

Periodical  works  destined  to  communicate  information  upon  any 
branch  of  science,  besides  possessing  the  advantage  of  distributing 
knowledge,  have  this  still  further  recommendation,  that  thej  en- 
courage its  votaries  to  follow  up  the  study  more  keenly,  from  the 
opportunities  such  works  afford  of  preventing  their  discoveries  from 
being  lost  to  the  world.  In  this  respect  the  English  Botany  of  the 
late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, — whose  loss  we  Uttle  thought  we  should  so  soon 
have  to  deplore,  whilst  transcribing  for  the  press  an  article  of  the 
present  Number,  wherein  his  character  is  so  highly  and  deservedly 
extolled  by  a  learned  foreigner, — the  English  Botany,  we  say,  in  this 
respect  did  an  incalculable  deal  of  good :  so  much  so,  that,  during 
the  course  of  its  publication,  that  period  may  be  reckoned  the  golden 
mra  of  British  Botany.  It  is  true  that  many  contributors  to  that 
book,  like  its  highly-gifled  Author,  are  now  numbered  with  the  dead ; 
and  we  fear  that  in  acuteness  at  discriminating  species,  and  industry 
in  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  there  are  some  investigators,  yet  but  few 
recently  come  forward,  who  will  bear  a  comparison  with  a  Dickson,  a 
Groodenough,  a  Woodward,  a  Stackhouse,  a  Don,  a  Stuart,  a  Brodie ; 
whilst  the  labours  of  many  of  the  surviving  friends  of  British  Botany 
seem  to  have  terminated  with  that  publication.  The  spirit  of  Botany, 
however,  still  lives  with  them,  and  is  now  and  then  called  forth  by 
some  interesting  discovery ;  and  we  can  also  yet  make  mention  of 
ardent  admirers  of  the  plants  that  belong  to  our  happy  islands, 

"  Spreading  o'er  them  wild  and  gay, 
Blessing  Spring  and  Sammer*8  day," 

and  among  which,  these  naturalists  have  detected — for  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  our  Flora  is  exhausted — some,  which  either  fix)m  the 
circumstance  of  their  novelty  or  their  rarity  deserve  particular 
notice.  Even  in  a  county  so  near  to  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom as  Sussex,  Mr.  Borrer  has  discovered  a  most  interesting  ad- 
dition, both  as  to  species  and  genus,  to  the  British  Flora :  the  Isnarda 
palustriSf  which  he  found  at  Mayfield,  in  June  1827*  The  same 
gentleman  has  been  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  us  the  Phyteuma 
VOL.  I.  M 
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tpicatay  which  was  detected  three  years  ago  at  Mayfield  and  Waldron, 
in  the  same  rich  botanical  county,  by  Mrs.  Price. 

Our  excellent  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
many  rare  British  plants;  and  one,  that  is  quite  new  to  the  '^  English 
Flora  f  and  that  too  in  such  abundance  that  it  seems  surprising 
it  should  not  yet  have  found  a  place  in  works  descriptive  of  British 
Plants.     I  mean  the  AliJuBa  hirsuta. 

The  last  (and  we  regret  to  say  the  concluding)  Numbers  of  the  New 
Series*  of  Flora  LondiTienris  contain  two  plants,  which  we  little  ex- 
pected would  be  found  in  so  southern  a  latitude  as  Ireland ;  Papaver 
nudicaulf,  and  Ledum  palustre :  both  of  which  the  eminent  Minera- 
logical  Professor^  Giesecke  of  Dublin,  detected  there,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  island.  In  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
Mr.  Purton  still  zealously  follows  up  the  study  of  the  Fungi :  and 
Dr.  Howitt  has  ascertained  a  new  station  for  that  most  rare  and 
curious  of  all  Mosses,  the  Schistostega  pennata,  as  mentioned  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Muscologia  Britannica :  whilst  Mr.  Jowet  has 
diligently  explored  the  botanical  riches  of  the  environs  of  Nottingham, 
and  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  them,  in  a  series  of  letters 
signed  //  Rosario,  in  the  Nottingham  Journal. 

Scotland  too,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  discoveries  of  Dick- 
son and  the  elder  Don,  is  still  frequently  rewarding  her  sons,  as  well 
as  the  stranger  who  visits  her  mountains^  with  some  new  productions ; 
especially  among  the  class  Cryptogamia.  Greville,  Amott,  and 
Drummond  have  recently  added  largiely  to  her  Flora ;  but  chiefly  the 
late  lamented  Carmichael  has  enriched  the  catalogue  with  many  spe- 
cies, which  none  but  one  gifted  with  his  acute  eye  and  his  discrimina- 
ting mind  could  have  detected.  Many  of  these  novelties  have  ap- 
peared, either  in  the  Flora  Scotica^  the  Flora  hondinensis^  or  the 
Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Scotland  by  Dr.  Grevillef :  the  rest  we  trust 
will  soon  be  described  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Floia  Scotica^  which 


*  The  New  Series  of  the  Flora  LondinensU  is  now  concluded,  with  216  plates 
of,  mostly,  the  rare  plants  of  Britain :  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Old  Series 
is  also  completed  in  three  volumes,  with  432  plates. 

f  This  gentleman,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  made  an  arrangement  with  a 
bookseller  for  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  Marine  AlgtB  of  Britain. 
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will,  by  Buch  powerful  aid,  constitute  perhaps  as  complete  a  cata* 
logue  of  vegetable  productions  as  any  country  can  boast.  The 
alpine  repon  of  Clova,  though  so  successfully  iuvestigated  by  Mr. 
Don,  has  yielded  a  great  number  of  novelties  to  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Forfar.  But  these  discoveries^  interesting  as  they  are  to  the  British 
Naturalist,  shrink  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  he  has 
brought  home  from  the  alpine  regions  of  North  America ;  and  some 
account  of  these  must  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this  Journal. 

There  are  botanists  however,  we  cannot  but  believe,  who  are  suc- 
cessfully pursuing  their  career,  from  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
love  of  the  science,  alike  ^^  unknowing  and  unknown^'  as  respects  other 
botanists ;  believing  perhaps  that  their  discoveries^  made  under  sdch 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  cannot  be  valuable  to  the  more  ex- 
perienced labourer  in  the  field*     It  was  accident  that  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  such  an  one,  whose  name  stands  at  the  bead  of  this 
article.    We  had  solicited  permission  to  pubUsh  in  the  Flora  Lon- 
dinensU  his  important  discovery  of  the  Cotoneaster  vulgaris^  as  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  making  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  with  him.    We  parted  at 
Eallin,  where  Mr.  Wilson  remained  for  some  weeks,  botanizing  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  are  known  to  be  very  rich  in 
plants.    The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  these  excursions: 
We  give  the  list  as  it  is ;  for  ^though  the  species  which  compose  it 
are  not  all  of  such  rarity  as  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  exploring  alpine  districts,  yet  there  are  few 
whose  localities  may  not  be  acceptable  to  some  collector ;  and  they 
are  stated  with  considerable  minuteness  and  accuracy.     The  remarks, 
be  it  observed,  are  chiefly  with  reference  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  English 
Flora. 


Aspidium  Lonchiiis  :  particularly  fine  and  abundant  below  Craig 
Calliach. 


*  This  plant  Mr.  Wilson  found  in  Wales,  in  which  country  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring border  of  England  he  has  met  with  many  interesting  productions,  not 
before  known  as  existing  in  Britain  :  amongst  them  is  Bryum  affine,  of  Schwae- 
grichen,  which  was  detected  in  a  wood  at  Over,  Cheshire,  sparingly  and  in  swampy 
ground,  since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Muscof^ia  Britannica. 
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Agpidium  dilatatum:  a  small  variety  in  the  woods  of  Finlarig;  on  a' 
detached  rock,  overgrown  with  moss :  and  a  still  smaller  one  on 
the  rocks  near  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers. 

Woodsia  hyperborea.  Rocks  below  the  summit  of  Mael  Greadha^ 
looking  towards  the  east :  and  upon  Ben  Lawers. 

Salix  phylicifolia.    Bum  above  Finlarig. 

S.  prunifolia.     Craig  Calliach. 

S.  reticulata.    Ben  Lawers.    Very  abundant  upon  Craig  Calliach. 

Car  ex  atraia.  Craig  Calliach.  Mael  Greadha.  Ben  Lawers.  July 
and  August. 

C.  dioica :  Monoecious  variety,  in  Fion  Glen ;  and  on  the  north  side 
of  Craig  Calliach.    July. 

C  pulla.  Very  abundant  about  the  swampy  (not  boggy)  sources  of 
alpine  rills,  at  the  north  side  of  Ben  Cruachpen,  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  Juncus  ccutaneus :  also  plentiful  in  wet  places  between 
Ben  Cruachpen  and  MaelGreadha;  Ben  Lawers;  MaelGhyrdy: 
— a  perfectly  alpine  species.    July,  August. 

C.  axillaris.  Bum  near  Auchmore,  a  small  distance  above  Loch 
Tay. 

C.  capillaris.  Craig  Calliach.  Ben  Lawers  ;  on  moist  declivities  at 
the  foot  of  projecting  rocks.    July,  August 

Kobresia  caricina :  near  the  summit  of  Schroine  ach  Lochen ;  a  moun- 
tain south  of  Mael  Ghyrdy.    August. 

Listera  cordata.  Ben  Lawers,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bum  leading 
from  Lawers  Eark  to  the  Lake,  below  the  summit,  growing  with 
Camus  sttecica.    July. 

Hieracium  alpinum.  Mael  Duncrosk  (the  mountain  between  Craig 
Calliach  and  Mael  Ghyrdy) :  also  on  rocks  to  the  east  of  the  sum- 
mit of  Mael  Ghyrdy.    July. 

Apargia  Taraxad.  Craig  Calliach,  and  other  mountains  near  it :  in 
moist  situations  near  rivulets.     August. 

Serratula  alpina.    Craig  Calliach.     Schroine  ach  Lochen.     August. 

Crnaphalium  sxipinum.     Craig  Calliach,  Ben  Lawers,  &c.     July. 

Hypericum  hirsutum.    Finlarig  Wood.     August. 

Arabis  hirsuta.  Finlarig  Wood,  and  on  rocks  behind  the  Manse  at 
Killin.    July. 

Draba  hirta.    Ben  Lawers :  confined  to  the  very  summit  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  ridges  of  the  mountains,  and  found  in  drier  situations  than 
2>.  incana  usually  inhabits.  July. 

JUelampyrum  sylvaticum.  Bum  above  Finlarig :  very  sparingly.  Au- 
gust. 

Dryas  octapetala.     Bather  plentiful  upon  Craig  Calliach.  July. 

Arbutus  Uva-Ursi:  usually  found  upon  rocks  and  broken  places  in 
subalpine  situations :  upon  Mael  Ghyrdy  it  is  plentiful  upon  the 
ground,  intermixed  with  Vaccinium  Viiis-IdtBa  and  F.  Myrtillvs. 
May  and  June* 

Cherleria  sedoides*  Ben  Lawers,  Mael  Greadha.  June,  July. 
Calyx  one-leaved  ?  yet  deeply  divided  into  five  segments.  Stamens 
from  a  glandular  disk :  those  opposite  to  the  segments  have,  on 
each  side  of  their  base,  a  yellow  gland  (not  ^  on  the  inner  side") ; 
and  the  other  filaments  are  placed  between  these  lateral  glands,  not 
at  their  back. 

Arenaria  vema.  Mael  Duncrosk :  a  very  small  distance  firom  Craig 
Calliach;  where^  at  nearly  the  same  elevation,  A.  rubella  occurs^ 
and  where  A.  vema  is  not  found. 

Filaments  from  a  glandular  disk ;  those  alternate  with  the  petals 
have  at  their  exterior  bases  a  single  nectariferous  pore. 

A.  rubella.  Mael  Greadha,  very  sparingly:  rather  plentiful  on  the 
east  side  of  Craig  Calliach,  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
summit  of  Ben  Lawers,  towards  the  south-west,  in  considerable 
plenty:  it  prefers  the  bare  declivities  at  the  foot  of  projecting  rocks 
thinly  covered  with  soil. 

Anthers  generally  quite  white.  Nectary  very  similar  to  that  of 
Cherleria.  Styles  3,  4,  or  5  ;  frequently  4.  Stem  sometimes  two- 
flowered,  mostly-single  flowered. 

Sedum  viUosum.  Ben  Lawers,  very  sparingly,  near  the  soiirces  of 
rivulets  halfway  up  the  mountain.  June. 

Spergula  saginoides,  Craig  Calliach,  Ben  Lawers,  &c.  not  uncom- 
mon. July,  August. 

Vaccinium  uliginosum,  Craig  Calliach,  upon  the  rocks  in  wet  situa- 
tions :  on  Ben  Lawers  it  is  found  with  V.  Myrtillus,  halfway  up 
the  mountains.  June. 

Epilobium  alsinifoUum.  On  the  east  side  of  Mael  Greadha,  below  the 
rocks ;  not  observed  elsewhere :  JE*  cUpinum  very  common.  July. 
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— JEfpt/oftttcm  aUinifolium  done  i%  found  in  Wales ;  it  has  commonly 
been  mistaken  for  H,  alpinum. 

Trientalis  europcBa.  Ben  Lawers,  in  open  moist  ground,  amongst 
Juncus  squarrosus,  very  dwarfish,  and  bearing  only  one  flower. 
Coppice  near  Auchmore^  in  dry  sunny  situations,  where  the  fruit 
is  matured.  June,  July. 

Tofieldia  palusiris :  of  common  occurrence  in  swampy  places  near 
springs,  at  the  middle  region  of  the  Breadalbane  mountains.  July. 
What  is  termed  a  calyx,  appears  to  be  only  a  trifid,  lateral  bractea. 
I  think  the  corolla  is  monopetalous :  if  so,  the  filaments  are  attached 
to  the  segments.  Germen  soUtary ;  the  supposed  capsules  are 
only  valves  of  one  capsule,  united  in  the  germen  to  the  summit; 
they  separate  at  the  furrows. 

Luciola  spicata :  equally  general  on  rocks^  near  the  summits :  some- 
times found,  like  Gnaphalium  ftfptnum,  at  the  side  of  bums,  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  mountains ;  probably  carried  thither 
by  the  rains. 

Juncus  castaneus,  Fion  Glen ;  Mael  Ghyrdy ;  and  between  Ben  Cru- 
achpen  and  Mael  Greadha :  although  so  plentiful  in  Fion  Glen, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Ben  Cruachpen,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  de- 
tected on  the  other  side  of  that  mountain.  It  is  found  only  in  very 
wet  (not  boggy)  places  at  the  sources  of  alpine  rills.  July.  I  have 
not  observed  it  on  Ben  Lawers. 

Leaves  not  '^flat,^'  but  deeply  channelled,  and  rounded  at  the 
back,  with  cellular  partitions;  not  keeled:  the  channelled  upper 
surface  consists  of  a  membranaceous  skin.  Angles  of  the  capsule 
very  blunt,  and  the  sides  convex. 

J,  Jnglumis :  most  plentiful  on  the  north-west  side  of  Mael  Greadha. 
In  Fion  Glen  it  is  often  found  growing  with  Juncus  cmstaneus 
and  J.  triglumis.  It  occurs  also  on  the  south-east  side  of  Ben 
Cruachpen ;  upon  Ben  Lawers ;  and  Schroine  ach  Lochen ;  Mael 
Ghyrdy.  June^  July. 

Leaves  not  flat  but  tubular,  and  slightly  compressed^  with  distant 
internal  partitions.  Capsule  with  three  rounded  prominences  at 
the  summit  (hence  very  abrupt)^  and  the  style  placed  in  the  hol- 
low thus  formed.  Stigmas  longer  and  more  senlder  than  in  J.  tri- 
glumis;  in  tUs  latter  the  leaves  are  setaceous,  and  as  if  suddenly 
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contracted  from  the  top  of  the  sheath ;  channelled,  hollow,  with 
distant,  transverse  partitions,  and  likewise  with  a  longitudinal  par- 
tition from  back  to  front  (hence  the  leaf  appears  to  be  doubly 
tubular).  Flowers  from  two  to  five,  on  each  stem :  capsules  taper- 
ing at  the  summit. 

Juncus  trifidtis.  Rocks  to  the  east  of  the  summit  of  Mael  Ghyrdy : 
not  observed  any  where  else  in  that  district.  July. 

Gentiana  nivalis.  Rocks  below  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers,  towards 
the  south-west,  very  sparingly,  August. 

O.  campestrig:  a  white  variety^  very  abundant  in  many  situations 
near  Killin. 

SibbcUdia  procumbens,  Ben  Lawers,  Mael  Greadha,  Mael  Ghyrdy, 
It  prArs  barren,  somewhat  moist  declivities,  where  the  soil  barely 
covers  the  rock.  July. 

The  stamens,  as  well  as  the  pistils,  vary  greatly  in  number.  More 
than  ten  of  each  are  often  found  on  the  same  flower.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  diflers  from  Potentilla.  Herbage  decidedly  glaucous,  but 
with  a  blackish  tinge. 

ComuB  suecica.  Ben  \iawers,  not  far  from  the  lake,  growing  with 
Listera  cordata.    July. 

Poa  glauca.  Ben  Lawers,  Mael  Ghyrdy,  Schroine  ach  Lochen.  July. 

Sesleria  ccerulea.  Very  abundant  on  Craig  Calliach ;  Mael  Greadha, 
&c.  June. 

Melica  nutans.  Burn  above  Finlarig.  June. 

Festuca  mvipara  :  with  perfect  flowers,  near  Auchmore,  in  dry  grassy 
places :  a  very  doubtful  species.  June. 

Scirpus  pauciflorus  :  abundant  in  swampy  groun£  n  the  lower  region 
of  the  Breadalbane  mountains. 

Veronica  alpina.  Craig  Calliach.  July. 

V.  saxatilis.  Craig  Calliach,  Mael  Duncrosk,  Mael  Greadha,  Ben 
Lawers. 

Musci,  &c. 

Bryum  demissvm.     North-west  side  of  Mael  Greadha :  fhiit  ripe  in 

August. 
Bartramia  ithyphylla :  very  plentiful  on  the  summit  of  the  north- 
eastern ridge  of  Ben  Lawers. 
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Gymnostomwn  curvirostrum.  Bum  at  the  foot  of  Mael  Gbyrdy^  in 

.    the  ascent  from  Killin. 

Bryum  Zierii :  plentiful  with  fruity  near  the  summit  of  Schroine  ach 
Lochen.  August. 

Neckera  pennata.  Mael  Duncrosk :  upon  the  rocks^  in  holes. 

(This  has  only  previously  been  found  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  For- 
farshire^ and  has  been  first  published  as  British,  in  Greville's 
Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Scotland^  and  in  the  second  edition  of  Mus^ 
coloffia  Britannica.  H.) 

Peltidea  venosa :  plentiful  near  the  summit  of  Schroine  ach  Lochen» 
and  very  large :  also  upon  Ben  Lawers^  on  rocks  north-east  of  the 
summit,  on  the  north-east  or  furthest  ridge  from  KiUin. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MADEIRA, 

Our  friend  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  who  is  at  this  time  visiting  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  on  a  Cambridge  Travelling  Bachelorship^  is  di- 
ligently engaged  in  exploring  the  different  regj^ns  of  that  interesting 
spot,  in  search  of  its  natural  productions.  In  Botany  we  know  that 
he  has  been  very  successful^  from  the  excellent  plants  that  he  has 
communicated  to  us.  Among  them  is  a  new  Fern,  of  the  genus 
Crypiofframma*,  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  know  that  he  is  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Madeira :  and  from  his 
acquirements,  no  less  than  from  his  industry,  we  can  confidently  say 
that  this  gentleman  is  eminently  well  qualified  for  the  task. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  COMMONLY 
KNOWN  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  RICE  PAPER. 

Although  this  substance  is  known  to  many  persons  as  a  very  beau- 
tifiil  substitute  for  paper,  and  even  preferable  to  it  for  making  cer- 
tain kinds  of  drawings  and  for  manufacturing  artificial  flowers,  it 
has  generally,  we  believe,  been  considered  as  an  article  that  has  un- 
dergone some  preparatory  process ;  and,  misled  probably  by  its  £u- 

*  Cryptogramma  Loveii. — Icones  Filicum,  p.  y.  t.  89.  recently  published. 
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ropean  name,  the  idea  has  prevailed  that  it  was  composed  of  rice. 
Yet  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  an  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no  art  of  man 
could  produce  or  imitate.  It  was  then  a  subject  of  much  grati6ca- 
tion  to  us,  that  we  were  lately  favoured  by  Dr.  Livingstone  with 
a  specimen  of  the  paper,  inclosing  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  cut.  The  latter  is  evidently  herbaceous :  the  piece 
is  about  four  inches  long,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a  membranous 
transverse  septum  at  each  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint 
of  a  stem.  The  diameter  is  about  an  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  t.he 
parenchymatous  substance  is  little  more. than  half  an  inch,  but  of  the 
purest  possible  white.  This  piece  might  therefore  be  cut  into  a 
sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length  yet  of  considerable 
breadth ;  for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
unroll  like  a  scroll  of  common  paper. 

It  was  Dr.  Livingstone  who  first  brought  from  China  to  Europe  a 
quantity  of  this  substance,  which  he  presented  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  Miss  Jane  Jack,  who  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  her  artificial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they  ob- 
tained additional  celebrity,  fetched  very  high  prices,  and  were  ea- 
gerly sought  for  by  persons  of  the  greatest  rank  and  most  acknow- 
ledged taste.  For  a  bouquet  which  Miss  Jack  presented  to  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  she  received  the  regal  present  of  70/. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  first  procured  the  rice  paper  from  the 
Chinese,  the  pieces  did  not  exceed  four  inches  square ;  they  were 
dyed  of  various  shades  and  colours,  and  cost  about  6d,  each  square. 
Since  that  time  the  price  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  size  of 
the  pieces  increased,  so  as  to  be  upwards  of  a  foot  long  and  five  inches 
across,  and  preserving  their  natural  whiteness.  The  tinted  pieces 
are  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  their  artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain 
white  for  making  drawings  upon.  Now^  this  material  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  Europe,  that  it  is  in  request  with  people  of  all  nations 
who  visit  Canton. 

The  same  substance  being  also  known  in  our  possessions  at  the 
East  Indies,  we  wrote  for  information  to  General  Hardwicke,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  long  residence  in  that  country  and  whose  ardent  love  of 
natural  history  gave  him  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
VOL.  I.  N 


the  nature  and  properties  of  the  vegetable  productions,  such  as  few 
have  enjoyed ;  and  with  that  promptitude  and  kindness  which  ever 
mark  his  character^  especially  when  he  is  engaged  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  science,  General  Hardwicke  immediately  transmitted  the 
following  reply,  which  is  extracted  verbatim  from  his  letter. 

'^  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  answer  your  inquiries 
about  the  Plant  which  produces  the  substance  known  under  the  name 
of  Rice  Paper,  It  has  very  often  interested  me,  and  gratified  my 
curiosity,  to  remark  to  how  many  useful  purposes  it  is  applied  by  the 
natives  of  India.  Tou  will  find  a  drawing  of  the  species  which 
produces  it  in  my  volumes  of  Indian  plants,  among  the  PapilianacetB  ; 
it  is  the  ^schynomene  paludosa  of  Roxburgh.  It  grows  abundantly 
in  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  borders  of  Je^ls  or  exten- 
sive lakes,  in  every  province  between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar.  The 
plant  is  perennial,  of  straggling  low  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  a 
diameter  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  stem.  It  is  brought  to  the 
Calcutta  bazaars  in  great  quantities  in  a  green  state ;  and  the  thickest 
stems  are  cut  into  laminae,  firom  which  the  natives  form  artificial  flowers 
and  various  fancy  ornaments  to  decorate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo 
festivals.  The  Indians  make  hats  of  rice  paper,  by  cementing  together 
as  many  leaves  as  will  produce  the  requisite  thickness :  in  this  way 
any  kind  of  shape  may  be  formed ;  and  when  covered  with  siDc  or 
cloth,  the  hats  are  stropg  and  inconceivably  light.  It  is  an  article  of 
great  use  to  fishermen ;  it  forms  floats  of  the  best  description  to  their 
extensive  nets.  The  slender  stems  of  the  plant  are  bundled  into  fascines 
about  three  feet  long ;  and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arm  does  every 
fisherman  go  out  tp  his  daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders, 
he  proceeds  to  work  without  a  boat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest 
and  most  extensive  lakes,  supported  with  this  buoyant  faggot. 

*^  You  must  observe  that  the  cutting  of  this  material  into  leaves, 
or  laminae,  is  not  performed  by  transverse  sections  of  the  stem,  but 
made  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  stems  are  selected 
for  this  purpose ;  but  I  believe  few  are  found  sufficiently  free  from 
knots  to  produce  a  cutting  of  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length. 

^'  You  make  use  of  the  term  pith,  and  call  the  laminae  '  simply  the 
pith  of  the  plant ;'  then  you  must  consider  the  whole  stalk  of  the 
plant  as  pith,  for  the  bark  is  so  thin  and  tender  that  you  may  scratcfaf 
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it  ofF  with  the  thumb-nail.  I  have  one  of  the  lamina  in  my  pocket- 
book  measuring  in  length  eight  inches  and  three-quarters,  and  trans- 
versely six  inches  and  a  half.  The  examination  of  this,  even  in  an 
undressed  state^  completely  identifies  it  with  what  is  caUed  Mice 
Paper. 

^^  I  must  not  forget  to  give  you  the  native  name  of  the  plant,  which 
in  Bengalee  is  Shola,  commonly  pronounced  Sola*  Dr.  Roxbuigh 
considered  the  plant  as  annual,  I  believe.  The  foliage  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  wanting,  die  down  to  the  roots ; 
but  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  stems  remain  and  branch  out  afresh 
in  the  proper  season.'^ 

The  volumes  of  drawings  of  Indian  plants  above  alluded  to,  had 
been  previously  consigned  to  our  use  by  General  Hardwicke;  and 
they  contain  a  complete  figure  of  the  plant,  with  flower,  fruit,  and  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  thus  employed  for  making 
rice  paper.  These  will  be  engraved  and  published  in  the  next  Number 
of  this  Miscellany. 

With  regard  to  the  species,  however,  the  drawing  in  question  is 
certainly  the  JEBchynomene  paludosa^  of  Roxburgh ;  for  it  entirely 
agrees  with  his  figure  of  that  plant  in  the  splendid  series  of  unpub- 
lished drawings  in  the  possession  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  copies  from  which  we  have  now  by  us.  But  there  appears 
to  be  reason  to  think  that  is  the  same  species  with  .^Ischynomene 
lagenariaf  of  Loureiroi  which  grows  in  Cochinchina.  The  charac- 
ters entirely  agree ;  and  Loureiro  attributes  to  his  plant,  uses  some- 
what similar.  ^^  Caulis,''  he  says,  '^  spongiosus  et  facile  cedens,  ac 
elastice  resiliens  commode  aptatur  ad  obturandas  lagenas,  defectio 
suberis,  quo  regio  ilia  caret.''  Again;  this  species  is,  and  in  my 
opinion  justly,  united  by  DeCandolle  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  WaL 
lich,  with  .^^schynomene  aspera  of  Linnaeus ;  which  name  we  there- 
fore prefer  should  be  retained. 

*  In  the  drawing  and  MS.  Catalogue  at  the  India  House  it  is  called  aquatica  : 
in  the  printed  " Hortus  Benghalensie"  ^schynomene  paludosa,  Shola  and 
Kath'Shola,  Benghalee. 

f  Hedysarum  lagenaria,  Roxb.  Hort.  Benghal.    Phool-Shola,  Benghalee. 
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FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA. 
Doctor  Hooker  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  the  entire 
collection  of  plants  of  British  North  America^  which  have  been  en- 
trusted to  him' for  that  purpose  by  Captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson :  and  he  has  abeady  completed  many  drawings  of  new  species 
for  the  plates.     This  herbarium,  alone,  is  extremely  extensive,  and 
the   specimens  are  in  the  finest  possible  preservation.     It  includes 
collections  made  in  three  different  portions  of  the  country.     1.  That 
of  Captain  Franklin  and  his  officers,  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic 
SeaSj  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  westward  towards 
Behring'a  Straits.     2.  That  of  Dr.  Richardson,  principally  obtained 
from  the  shores  of  the  same  sea>  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie 
river,  and  between  it  and  the  Copper-mine  river;  and  comprising 
among  many  other  rarities,  probably  the  whole  of  the  species  which 
were  unfortunately  lost  in  the  former  expedition.     And  Srdly,  The 
portion  collected  by  Mr.  Drummond,  the  Assistant  Naturalist ;  by 
'  far  the  most  extensive,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  three,  since  his  whole 
time  was  devoted  to  forming  collections,  and  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  fit)m  the  whole  extent  of  the  inland 
route  of  the  Expedition,  throiigh  Canada  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's   territories ;    and  from   that    very   interesting    district,  too, 
which  Mr.  Drummond  alone  was  charged  to  visit ;  namely,  the  niost 
elevated  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  part  of  that  vast  ridge, 
extending  in   an  almost  uninterrupted  line  to  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  and  which  no  botanist  had  previously  explored.     This  com- 
bined herbarium  is  so  extensive  that  it,  alone,  would  justify  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Flora  of  that  vast  region.     But  with  these  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  incorporating  all  the  previous  discoveries  of  the  same 
travellers  on  the  former  overland  expedition ;  of  Captain  Parry,  and 
other  arctic  voyagers;  together  with  the   plants  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  gathered  by  Dr.  Morrison,  who  afterwards  fell  a  victim 
to  his  courage  and  love  of  science  in  exploring  Central  Africa :  the 
botanical  productions  of  Canada,  which  have  been  received  from  the 
Lady  Dalhousie,  Mrs.  Percival,  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  Mr.  Todd,  &c. ; 
those  of  North  West  America,  gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  and  Dr. 
Scouler ;  together  with  herbaria  which  will  be  more  particularly  no- 
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ticed  in  the  work  itself.  All  these,  too,  Dr.  Hooker  is  enabled  to 
compare  with  a  great  number  of  the  species  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  has  received  with  their  names  from  the  authors  of  most  of 
the  Floras  of  that  countrfr,  and  which  will  serve  to  clear  up  many 
points  which  must  otherwise  have  remained  doubtfiil. 

A  considerable  number  of  seeds  have  likewise  been  brought  home 
by  Captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  and  many  have  already 
vegetated:  so  that  it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall  soon  have  a 
number  of  these  rarities  flowering  in  our  gardens ;  and,  as  may  very 
well  be  conceived  in  a  country  not  exceeding  further  south  than  lat. 
42^  (and  this  of  an  alpine  character),  such  plants  must  be  admirably 
suited  to  cultivation  in  the  open  air  with  us :  which  circumstance  will 
give  an  additional  interest  to  the  Flora. 

So  large  has  been  the  collection  in  the  Class  Cryptogamia,  that 
Mr.  Drummond,  Assistant  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition,  has,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  above  work,  published,  under  the  title  of 

"Musci  Ambricani,*' 
specimens  of  the  Mosses  which  were  gathered  during  the  expedition. 
The  number  of  distinct  species,  thus  procured,  exceeds  two  hundred 
and  forty,  which,  with  the  well  marked  varieties,  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  kinds,  to  each  being  affixed  its  nane,  and 
references  to  species  that  have  been  already  described,  and  descriptive 
characters  of  those  which  have  proved  to  be  new.  The  whole  of 
the  continent  of  North  America,  has  not  been  known  to  possess  so 
many  Mosses  as  Mr.  Drummond  has  detected  in  this  single  journey. 
Scarcely  any  species  of  Phascum  was  before  ascertained  to  exist  in 
North  America;  here  there  are  five,  one  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
imdescribed,  P.  subexsertum*  Among  some  of  the  most  interesting 
species  of  other  genera,  we  may  mention  Gymnostomvm  phascoides^ 
latifolium,  and  pumilum,  three  new  species ;  Splachnum  rubrum  and 
luteumy  two  of  the  finest  and  probably  the  most  difficult  to  be  obtained 
of  any  of  the  known  Mosses.  Upon  the  latter  interesting  ones,  Mr. 
Drummond  has  made  two  remarks,  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
previously  received  opinions  respecting  them ;  namely  that  the  curi- 
ous apophysis,  which  Hedwig  and  others  considered  to  be  umbracu- 
liform,  in  a  perfect  state  is  glabrous  and  filled  with  a  copious  cellular 
tissue  mixed  with  a  fluid  substance:  and  secondly,  that  notwith- 
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atanding  Wahlenberg's  remark  upon  8*  uteum,  '*  tutissima  ut  etiam 
facillima  differentia  hiyua  et  px«cedeiiti  speciei  {8.  mbrum),  in  colore 
umbraculi  consistiti''  there  are  intermediate  states  as  to  colour  and 
eveiy  other  particular^  which  would  warrant  a  botanist  in  uniting  the 
two.  So  splendid,  indeed,  is  this  cobur  in  the  apophysis  of  the  true 
8,  rubrttm^  of  Hedwig,  that  Wahlenbexg  further  says  of  it, ''  adeo  satu- 
ratissimus  elegantissimus^  ut  nihil  in  natura  pulchrius  'esse  queat.^ 
8plachnum  hetercphyUum  and  intermedium  are  new  species.     &  arC'  I 

ticum  of  Brown.  8ystylium  tplacknoides  of  Homachuch ;  and  Taylaria 
splachnaidee  of  Hooker*  Conostomum  boreale*  Orimmia  adyptraia 
and  Hooheri  (noy.  sp).  Drtimmondia  davellata  Hook,  (the  Gym- 
7U)»tomvm  prorepens  Hedw.).  8cauleria  aquatioa  Hook. ;  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  t.  18.  Weissia  turbinata,  allied  to  W.  eplachnoidee  and 
macrocarpa  (n.  sp.).  Dicramtmjulaceum,  Bichardsonif  and  microear- 
pon  (n.  sp.).  Didymodon  ohhmgifolium  and  fragile  (n.  sp.).  Zbr- 
tvla  hrycides  and  guberecta  (n.  sp.).  Neehera  Menzieeii  (n.  sp.),  but 
previously  discovered  in  the  north-west  coast  of  America  by  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  it  bears.  Hypnum  vagans  and  pulchrum  (n.  sp.). 
Hypnum  confervoides  BrideL  H.  obturifolium  (n.  sp.).  H.  robustvm 
{Hooker,  Exot.  Mute.)*  H.  abietinum  (in  fruit) ;  and  the  variety  called  t 

scitum.  H.  erectum  (n.  sp.).  H.  neckeroides  {Hooker,  Muse.  JEaoot). 
Climacittm  americanum,  a  very  noble  plant,  quite  distinct  from  C  cfen- 
droides  of  Europe,  which  is  also  in  the  collection.  Fontinalis  coptZ- 
lacea.  Bryum  turgidum,  triquetrum,  demissum  {Muse  Exot).  C&- 
clidium  stygium,  limmia  megapolitana.  Arrhenopterum  heterosti- 
chum,  and  Polytrichum  angustatum,  Bridel,  and  Hooker  Muse.  Exot 
^c. :  together  with  many  of  the  rarest  species  which  have  already  been 
known  to  inhabit  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

These  Mosses  are  neatly  arranged  (the  specimens  being  fieuitened 
upon  each  leaf  of  paper)  in  two  4to  volumes,  of  the  same  size  with 
the  forthcoming  Fauna  of  these  regions  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  the 
general  Flora  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  as  the  Narrative  of  the  Journey  by 
Captain  Franklin,  to  which  the  Natural  History  portions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  an  Appendix.  The  whole  will  then  constitute  a 
very  complete  history,  both  as  to  geographical  discoveries,  scenery,  in- 
habitants and  productions,  of  an  immense  extent  of  country,  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  as  a  '<  terra  prorsue  incognita.^' 
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[TAB.  XXVI.] 

ON  THE  BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 
SUGAR  CANE,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  ITS  CUL- 
TIVATION.    By  James  Macfadyen,  M.  D.,  Jamaica. 


SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM, 

{Sugar  Cane.) 
Triandria  Dioynia.     Nat  Ord.  Graminea. 


Gen.  Char.  SpicuUB  geminae^  altera  sessilis,  altera  pedi- 
cellata,  omnes  hermaphroditae,  uniflorae,  (biflorse,*  Br*) 
Ghana  duse,  coriaceae.  Flos  hermaphroditus :  Palem  duas 
hjalinae^  inferior  mutica  aut  aristata,  Br.)  Palea  (flos 
neuter  nnivalvis,  Br,)  unica,  mutica.     Kunih. 

Saccbarum  officinarum ;  panicula  effiisa,  ramis  nnmerosissi- 
mis  verticillatis,  glumis  subaequalibus  lanugine  breviori- 
bus,  foliis  planis  glabris.     (Tab.  XXVI.) 

Sacchanim  officinarum.  Liftn.  Sp.  PL  p.  79.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL 
V.  I.  p.  381.  Humb.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  v.  1.  p.  146. 
Sprenff.  Syst.  Veget  v.  I.  p.  281. 

Arundo  saccharifera.  Shane  Jam.  v.  1.  p.  108.  L  %%. 
Rumph.  Herb.  Amb.  v.  1.  p.  186.     L  74.  f.  L 

Has.  In  India  oriental!  ?    Colitur  fere  ubique  inter  tropicos. 

This  precious  plant,  so  especially  valuable  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  "Chinese  date  die  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  to 
periods  of  the  most  remote  antiquity:  but  Dr.  Roxburgh 
ascertained  that  the  Sugar  Cane  of  China  was  different  from 
S.  qfficmarwn^  and  he  has  published  it  as  the  S.  sinense.  From 
the  East  Indies  it  was  carried  by  merchants,  towards  the 


•  <«  Spieulai  blflorat  ene  vix  dublto,  qiitmqiiain  in  tpeetminibaB  iloolt  eas 
dctpleere  non  potni.'*— JTim/A. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Arabia,  whence  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  soon  extended  to  Nubia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  Moors  introduced  it  into  Spain.  The  Spaniards  con- 
veyed it  to  the  Canaries  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  Canaries  it  was  imported  to  St.  Domingo, 
and  now  forms  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  trade  of  the  whole 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  An  account  of  its  botanical 
characters,  then,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  cultivation  in  the 
most  extensive  of  our  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  cannot  but 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers :  and  this  I  am  enabled  to  offer 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Macfadyen  of  Jamaica,  who  has 
lately  sent  to  me,  from  that  Island,  the  following  Memoir  on 
the  Botanical  Characters  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  with  Remarks 
on  its  Cultivation. — Hook. 


It  must  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  no  direct  intercourse 
exists  between  the  British  settlements  in  the  East^  and  the  West 
Indian  colonies.     While  allied  in  their  climate,  and  with  the 
character  of  their  labouring  classes  not  very  dissimilar,  hav- 
i^g  also  nearly  the  same  objects  of  cultivation,  the  one  knows 
nothing  of  the  methods  pursued  and  the  processes  employed 
by  the  other.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  that,  were  the 
communication  more  easy,  they  might,  with  advantage,  be 
mutually  enlightened.     We,  in  these  islands,  might  learn  a 
lesson  from  our  Eastern  rivals,  who,  for  ages — ^long  before 
a  native  of  civilized  Europe  stepped  on  these  shores — ^were 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Cane,  the  Coffee,  and  many 
other  productions,  which  now  constitute  the  sources  of  our 
wealth.    Perhaps  we,  in  return,  might  suggest  some  improve- 
ment.    It  is  with  this  view  that  I  engage  in  my  present'task, 
trusting  that  some  information  may  be  given,  in  return,  by 
some  one  conversant  with  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  East. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  in  this  island,  I  was  led  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  botanical  characters  of  the  com- 
mon Sugar  Cane.     Having  found  them  to  differ  from  any 
account  1  have  as  yet  mi&t  with,  I  was  tempted  to  draw  out 
the  following  description. 
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DsBCRiPTio.  RadiXf  cvlmi  crassitie,  perennis,  solida,  arti- 
calBiBf  supra  unamqaamque  articulain  fibrillis  numerosis 
secedentibiis. 

Culm  plares  ex  una  radice,  usque  ad  12,  vel  ultra,  pedum 
altitudinem  adsorgentes,'erecti,  teretes,  Imyi,  foliosi,  articu- 
lati^  soimi  unamquamque  articulam  panctis  viridibus  in  8 
ordinibus  notad.     Q&ntikB  distiche  altemantes. 

Folia  3  pedalia  et  ultra,  et  3  pollices  lata,  erecto^patentia, 
lineariolaaceolata,  nerro  oostali  incrassato,  ante  apicem  evan- 
escente,  margine  serrulato-^spera,  prope  basin  ciliata,  pilis 
albis  strictis.  VagmcB  pedales,  striatsB,  farinosse^  pilis  strictis 
fiicile  abstersis  mnnitsB,  pubesoentia  nigra  interspersis.  lAgvla 
sub-lunata,  Integra,  folii  marginem  versus  pilis  longis  strictis 
ciliata. 

Pa$dcula  bipedalis,  erecta,  efPasa.  Eachis  stricta,  obtase 
ai^pilata  carinataque,  ad  ramoruni  ortom  leviter  villosa,  cas* 
tera  hispidula*  RoMi  utplurimum  verticillati,  (6,  7,  8  in  uno 
verticillo^)  pauci  inter  vcrticiliasparsi,  ^^primoerecto-patent^ 
deinde  potentes,  altematim  ramosi,  ramulis  simplicibus,  gra- 
cilibus,  obsolete  angulati,  basi  yillosi,  ad  articnlos  leyiter 
flexuosL  jbaaM  trilineares,  basi  attenuati,  a{Mce  parnm  in-' 
crassad.  FUnres  in  utroque  articalo^  aat  doc,  quorum  alter 
sessilis,  alter  pedioellatas,  ant  (rar^)  quatnor,  quorum  2 
sessiles  et  2  lateraliter  pedicellati."  "* 

Calyx  uniflorus,  3  glumis,  basi  pilis  albis  serioeis  cinctus. 
Ghanm  subaequales  oblongo-lancedatae :  extima  leriter  ciliata 
obsokte  binervis:  media,  acuminata;  nervo  dorsali  viridi 
carinata  (carina  apicem  versus  villosa)  cum  vestigiis  2-4  ner- 
vorum lateralium  obsolete  notata,  snbdiafAana,  basi  "purpur- 
asceos,  margine  villoso^nliata,  glumam  intimam  arete  am- 
plectens :  ghtma  intima,  prioribus  paullum  brevior,  diaphana, 
punetis  purporeo^fuscis  notata,  ovato-lanceolata,  motica, 
eiiervis,  v.  obsolete  uninervis,  glaberrima,  apice  ciliata. 

CorcBa  (squamae  hypogynse,  Br.)  minuta,  2  valvis :  rnxlmUB 
hyaliiitt ;  una  (gluma  intinM  calycis  excepta)  rotunda,  ciiiafto- 


*  Meyer.     PniMmJhrtt  Eniqmbmensis,  p.  67. 

H    2 
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lacinulata;  altera  brevis,  ovata,  apice  tenerrime  prolongata, 
filiforniL  ^  Stamina  3,  antheris  linear! -oblongis,  ochro- 
leucis;  Grermen  ovatum;  stylis  2;  sdgmatibus  rubro-fiiscis. 
Semen  desideratur." 

Such  is  the  account  which  my  o^fn  observations,  together 
with  those  of  Meyer  and  others,  have  enabled  me  to  draw 
out  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded, me,  in  regarding  the  calyx  as  formed  of  3  glumes. 
The  description  given  by  Mr.  Brown  is,  **  flowers  all  herma- 
phrodite; calyx  2  flowered,  exterior  floret  neuter,  interior 
hermaphrodite,  2  valved,  minute,  embraced  by  the  neuter 
floret"  To  me  it  appears  preferable,  to  consider  the  3  outer 
as  glumes,  since  they  are  similar  in  texture,  appearance,  and 
every  other  respect,  and  as  they  differ  so  materially  from 
what  the  distinguished  Botanist  above  cited  and  all  others 
agree  in  denominating  corolla — as  constituting  the  outer 
floral  covering,  and  the  two  minute  pellucid  hypogynous 
scales  as  alone  entitled  to  the  designation  of  corolla.  I  ob- 
serve that  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  in  his  AgrosL  nor.  p.  7, 
considers  what  has  been  here  styled  the  innermost  calycine 
glume,  as  a  one-valved  corolla;  and  what  has  been  set  down 
as  corolla,  he  has  termed  a  nectary.  This  is  certainly 
preferable  to  considering  the  calyx  as  2  flowered. 

We  now  come  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  Cane. 

The  original  stock  of  Canes  cultivated  in  these  islands  was 
probably  brought  from  Spain.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
indeed,  but  that  the  Sugar  Cane  is  not  indigenous  to  any  part 
of  the  New  World.  We  are,  it  is  true,  informed  by  the 
early  voyagers  and  travellers,  that  Canes  were  found  growing 
wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  of  con- 
tinental America;  and  Labat  mentions  that  the  first  French 
settlers  met  with  them  in  Martinique,  and  some  of  the  other 
islands.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  mistook  for  them 
some  other  of  the  reedy  grasses,  such  as  the  wild  cane,  {jirundo 
saffittatOy)  or  some  species  of  the  genus  Arundinaria — all  of 
which  are  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  these  latitudes, 
and  all,  by  their  appearance  and  manner  of  flowering,  might 
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readily  deceive  an  inexperienced  eye.  Besides,  were  the 
Sugar  Cane  a  native,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for4l5 
being  at  present  found  nowfaere  in  a  state  of  nature. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Cane  in  this  climate,  that  it  refuses 
to  perfect  its  seed.  Ever  since  its  cultivation  in  this  island, 
it  has  been  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  joints.  By  these  in- 
numerable subdivisions,  it  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time,  retaining  all  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  the 
parent  plant.  There  are,  in  reality,  only  a  very  few  plants  in 
the  island — the  Canes  which  cover  our  fields  being  strictiy 
not  distinct  beings,  but  prolongations  of  a  few  individuals — 
their  origin  derived  from  the  enlargement  of  one  part  re- 
moved by  division  from  another.  The  case  is  difierent  in 
the  East.  Here  we  can  point  out  but  a  few  varieties :  there, 
along  the  ban^s  of  the  Ganges,  its  native  region,  it  perfects 
its  seed,  *  and  may  be  raised  in  this  manner,  presenting 
innumerable  varieties,  corresponding  to  what  we  observe  in  all 
plants  produced  in  this  manner — ^die  o£&pring  seldom  pre- 
senting a  strict  similarity  to  its  parent  stock. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  plants,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  carried  on  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  seed, 
(whether  by  suckers,  as  the  plantain  or  pine,  or  by  divisions 
of  the  stem,  as  in  the  case  before  us,)  there  is  a  tendency,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  dispense  with  the  process  necessary  for 
perfecting  the  fruit  We  observe  Nature,  as  it  were,  wishing 
to  spare  herself  an  exertion  which  is  no  longer  necessary. 
In  barren  worn-out  soils,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  supply 
of  nourishment  is  scanty,  we  find  an  attempt  made  in  many 
vegetables  to  return  to  this  natural  process  of  propagation ; 
the  plant  shedding  its  seed,  which,  carried  to  a  distance, 
germinates  under  circumstances  more  favourable  than  tiiose  of 
the  parent  Perhaps  in  such  situations  we  may  hope  to  dis- 
cover the  seed  of  the  Cane  perfected.  We  might  also  succeed 
in  obtaining  it,  by  removing  suckers  from  the  plant,  so  that 


*  Dr.  Roxburgh,  however,  DOtwUbitanding  his  long  reiideoce  in  the  country 
of  the  Ganges,  nerer  taw  the  seed  of  the  Sugar  Cane. — Ed, 
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its  energies  may  be  concentrated  in  the  process  of  firucti- 
fication. 

It  b  another  disadvantage  attending  the  propagation  firora 
cuttings,  that  the  stock  sooner  or  later  d^enerates.  We 
have  instances  in  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  in  most  fruits  in 
which  recourse  has  been  had  to  thb  artificial  method  of  con- 
tinuing a  species.  The  Cane  itself  affords  us  a  well  marked 
exan^e.  The  original  sort,  which  has  been  cultivated 
since  the  discovery  of  the  bland,  has  gradually  deteriorated, 
till  it  has  become  no  longer  worthy  <^  cultivation.  It  b 
needless  to  ascribe  this  to  diminished  fertility,  since  in  new 
land  it  still  comes  up  stunted  in  its  growth.  In  like  manner, 
the  kinds  which  have  been  more  recodtly  introduced,  are 
gradually  deteriorating,  so  that,  if  no  new  stocks  are  imported, 
we  may  expect  the  discovery  to  be  made,  that  the  most  fertile 
bland  in  the  world  is  no  longer  capable  of  growing  Canes  to 
advantage. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  stocks  or  breeds  of  Cane  now  in  cultivation  in  the 
West  India  Islands. 

The  oldest  stock — that  which  has  been  cultivated  ever 
since  the  dbcovery  of  these  blands-— b  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Country  Cane.  It  is  readily  dbtingubhed  by  ii&  diminu- 
tive size,  its  stem  spindling,  the  joints  dose  to  one  anotlier, 
and  the  leaves  but  litUe  broader  than  those  of  some  of  the 
common  grasses.  At  one  time  great  returns  were  obtained 
from  it^  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  b  described  as  having 
been  superior  to  anything  we  can  obtain  from  the  varieties  at 
present  in  favour — being  white,  hard,  and  ^arkling.  Now, 
however,  it  has  been  consigned  to  deserved  disrepute^ts 
growth  indicating  all  the  symptoms  of  a  worn-out  stock,  its 
aspect  being  dwarf-like,  its  returns  scanty,  and  it,  alone^  of 
all  the  different  bi:eeds,  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 
There  are  some  planters,  however,  who  still  r^et  that  it 
should  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation;  ascribing  the  di- 
minbhed  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  inferior  character  of 
the  produce,  to  the  recently  imported  stocks,  by  which  it  has 
been  superseded.     That  such  have  little  occasion  for  their 
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oomplaints,  1  need  only  mention,  that  though  planted  in 
rich  newly  opened  land,  it  has  never  been  observed  to 
improve — ^the  foliage  having  the  same  grass-like  appearance, 
marked  with  fernq^nous  spots,  and  the  stalk  coming  np 
stunted  and  spindling. 

XL  The  Ribbtm  Cane  is  a  variety  which  has  of  late  been 
deservedly  rejected  by  all  good  planters.  Its  introduction  is 
recent.  The  foliage  it  bears  is  profuse,  the  stem  strong,  and 
the  joints,  which  are  distant,  are  marked  with  longitudinal 
stripes  of  purple  and  yellow.  It  is  from  this  last  peculiarity 
that  it  derives  its  distinctive  appellation.  Altogether,  it  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  plant  possessed  of  strong  vegetative 
powers,  holding  a  middle  rank,  in  regard  to  size  of  stem  and 
its  general  appearance^  to  the  two  stocks  which  still  remain 
to  be  noticed. 

III.  The  Bourbon  Cane  was  introduced  into  the  French 
colonies  by  Bougainville  firom  the  Isle  of  France.  It  was 
afterwards  brought  into  the  British  Islands  by  Captain  Bligh. 
It  surpasses  all  others  in  the  thickness  of  its  stem,  which 
bulges  out  between  the  joints.  The  joints  themselves  are 
longer  than  in  the  Country  Cane,  but  shorter  than  the  Rib- 
bon and  the  Violet.  Its  foliage  also  is  less  luxuriant,  the 
leaves  being  of  a  light  green,  somewhat  stiff  and  erecto-par 
tent  The  hairs  around  the  base  of  the  calyx  are  few,  and 
shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties;  the  glumes  have  a  reddish 
tinge,  the  outermost  very  obscurely  2  nerved,  the  middle  ob- 
soletely  1  nerved,  and  the  innermost  almost  nerveless.  This 
varie^  is  the  richest  in  the  sweet  principle,  and,  where  cir- 
cumstances admit,  is  always  cultivated  in  preference.  It 
demands  indeed  a  fertile  soil.  On  a  poor  soil,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  soon  dies  away,  failing  to  reach  even  the  2d  or  3d 
ratoons.  Hence,  whilst  it  is  the  favourite  stock  in  the  Parish 
of  Vere,  its  cultivation  has  been  found  to  injure,  in  many 
cases  irreparably,  the  light,  gravelly,  and  sandy  loams  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East 

IV.  The  Violetf  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  French  Islands, 
the  Batmian  Cane^  is  more  grown  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East  Indies ;  the  soil  of  the  latter  being  so  fertile  as  to 
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admit  of  the  cuhiTatioo  of  more  approred  Tariedes.  The 
stem  of  the  Violet  Cane  is  of  a  pmpie  aJoiir,  ▼aiyiiig  in 
intensity  according  to  the  nature  of  the  scmL  Tbos,  in  poor 
lands  near  the  sea-shore^  soch  as  sereral  cane-pieoei  of  Pera 
and  Leitb-Hall,  bnt  lately  redaimed  from  a  state  of  salt 
morass.  Canes  may  be  obsenred  oi  a  deep  purple  odour, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Claret  Cane^  the  Black,  the  Im- 
perial, Mont-Blanc,  &c  The  colour  of  such,  when  culti- 
Tated  in  a  more  fiiTouraUe  situation,  has  begn  observed  to 
assume  a  paler  character.  As  for  the  foliage  of  the  Violet 
Cane^  it  is  broad  and  luxuriant,  and  of  a  dark  green  odour : 
the  glumes  of  the  Cafyx  are  purplish,  spotted  with  deqKr 
purple  spots;  they  are  marked  widi  prominent  green  neires, 
the  outermost  glume  having  2  of  this  description,  with  2 
marginal  less  distinct,  the  middle  having  a  dorsd  nerve 
keded  and  villose,  with  the  traces  of  2  margind  nerves,  and 
the  innermost  the  same  as  in  the  last,  with  the  exoqition  that 
the  dorsd  nerve  is  not  villose.  In  the  Systema  V^i^d>ilium 
of  Roemer  and  Schdtes,  this  is  set  down  as  a  distinct  spedeSf 
under  the  name  of  5.  violacamu  The  ody  character  at  all 
dbtinctive,  is  the  outer  vdve  of  the  corolla  being  4  nerved**- 
a  peculiarity  by  no  means  warranting  such  a  division. 


OK  THE  CULWVATIOlf  OF  THE  SUGAR  CANE. 

The  Cane  is  a  plant  of  a  warm  latitude,  its  growth  being 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  dimate,  and  the  fertili^  of 
the  soil.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  production  of  the 
highest  effort  of  the  powers  of  vegetation.  In  dmost  all 
other  plants,  it  is  ody  during  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
the  most  active  period  of  their  lives,  that  the  sweet  principle 
is  to  be  detected.  In  the  Cane  it  is  at  all  times  to  be  found, 
and  that  in  quantities  surpassing  what  exists  in  dl  other 
plants  put  together. 

It  b  on  our  pldns  that  the  Cane  reaches  all  the  perfection 
of  which  it  is  capable  in  these  islands.    Yet,  even  here,  ac- 
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cording  to  report,  its  size  and  luxariance  are  inferior  to  what 
it  attains  in  Madagascar,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  districts 
of  the  East,  more  immediately  beneath  the  Equator.  Like 
all  gramineous  plants,  it  delights  in  a  rather  moist  climate. 
Where  the  rains,  however,  are  excessive,  a  rank  luxuriance 
is  the  consequence,  unfiftvourable  to  the  maturation  of  the 
plant;  the  juices  it  a£Pords  being  watery  and  deficient  in  the 
saccharine  principle,  yielding  on  crystallization  a  dark 
coloured  sugar.  Thus,  in  few  parts  of  the  island  does  more 
rain  fall  than  in  the  parish  of  Portland.  To  the  eye,  few 
spots  can  appear  more  beautiful  than  Golden- Vale — ^an 
almost  perfectly  level  plain,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, encompassed  by  lofty  mountains,  clothed  to  their  sum- 
mits with  forest  trees,  which  condense  the  vapours  conveyed 
over  them  by  the  prevalent  easterly  winds  of  the  tropics. 
The  sky,  however,  being  almost  constantly  overcast,  the  sti- 
mulating influence  of  the  sun's  rays  is  too  sparing  to  awaken 
the  energies  of  the  plant  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the  secretive 
and  assimilative  functions,  and  the  carbon  and  other  ma^ 
terials  taken  up  as  nourishment  sufier  only  a  partial  decom- 
position; and,  whilst  the  greater  part  escapes  unaltered  by 
exudation  and  respiration,  a  portion  only  undergoes  the 
chemical  changes  by  which  it  is  converted  into  the  sweet  or 
saccharine  principle. 

The  Cane  demands  a  fertile  soil.  We  have  an  example 
of  a  soil  of  this  description  in  the  Parish  of  Vere,  which,  with 
all  its  disadvantages  of  dimate,  must  ever  rank,  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  as  the  most  productive  sugar  district  in  the  island. 
On  examination  it  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  ingredients 
set  down  by  Sir  H.  Davy  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  fertile 
soil.  It  is  composed  of  aUuvial  matter,  mixed  with  clay  and 
sand,  together  with  calcareous  matter  washed  down  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Plantain  Grarden  River,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  holds  only  a  secondary  rank  as  a  sugar  district, 
is  composed  principaUy  of  alluvial  matter,  mixed  with  clay 
and  finely  divided  gravel;  there  being  very  little  traces  of 
lime.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  valuing  cane  land, 
that  a  fertile  soil,  such  as  that  of  Vere,  possesses  two  advan- 
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tages  of  great  unportanoe  in  a  wann  dimate.  It  is  fonnd  to 
be  more  uniform  in  its  temperature,  parting  slowly  with  its 
heat ;  and  it  also  absorbs  mobture  more  rapidly  and  retains 
it  longer  than  any  other  soil  not  similarly  constituted^ 

There  is  a  tendency,  eyen  in  the  best  soils,  under  a  state 
of  cultivation,  to  become  deteriorated,  rendering  the  aid  of 
manure  necessary.  By  reflecting  on  the  accumulation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  for  ages  must  have  gone 
on  undisturbed,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  amazing  fertility 
of  the  lands  of  the  New  World  on  their  first  cultivation.  It 
must  be  equally  evident,  that,  after  a  time^  this  store  of 
vegetable  nourishment  must  have  been  diminished;  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  flte.  annually  exported  not  being  compen- 
sated for  by  the  articles  imported,  such  as  com,  tallow,  oil, 
wool,  dcins,  wine,  silk,  &c.,  together  with  the  fish  derived 
from  the  sea.  There  is  no  plant,  indeed,  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  manuring  should  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  Sugar  Cane.  Think  of  the  immense  load  of  vegetable 
matter  drawn  annually  from  our  fields,  formed  of  principles 
derived  almost  entirely  from  the  soil,  and  your  only  wonder 
must  he  that  any  land  should  for  so  many  years  be  capable 
of  supporting  such  a  demand  on  what  may  be  called  its 
capital.  We  can  thus  easily  account  for  the  diminished  pro- 
ductiveness, and  consequently  the  impaired  value  of  Jamaioa 
properties.  On  many,  the  system  of  management  has  been 
especially  wastefo],  dtete  bdmg^  even  in  the  present  day, 
planters  who  are  not  ashamed  to  declare  that  manuring  has 
been  systematically  avoided  by  them,  as  injurious  to  the  soil. 
Can  we  wonder,  after  this,  that,  in  such  estates,  the  returns- 
have  fiiUen  fi*om  4pOO  to  dO  hhds.  ?  and  is  it  not  to  this  source, 
rather  than  to  the  anti-colonial  spirit  which  has  been  so 
generally  displayed  in  England,  that  we  ought  in  a  great 
measure  to  ascribe  the  present  depreciation  of  West  India 
property? 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that,  although  the  practice  followed  is 
the  reverse,  manure  ought  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  depailr 
ments  of  agriculture^  to  be  used  in  a  fresh  state.  It  is  true 
that  when  it  is  employed  in  a  decomposed  state,  the  effects  it 
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produces  are  more  apparent  daring  the  first  year.  After 
that,  these  disappear,  leaving  the  soil  in  its  former  im- 
poverished condition ;  requiring,  to  make  adequate  returns^  a 
repetition  of  the  application  every  succeeding  year.  Recent 
manure,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  limited  in  its  benefits;  the 
result  of  its  application  continuing  to  be  discernible  for  a 
BUHiber  of  years.  Nature  herself  indeed,  teaches  us  the 
advantages  of  this  latter  practice.  When  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  goes  on  above  ground,  gaseous  effluvia, 
equally  noxious  as  ofien^ve,  force  us  to  bury  them  beneath 
the  surfece — there  these  very  operations  become  salutary— 
the  decomposing  mass,  by  gradual  changes,  **  is  converted 
into  forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness ;  the  foetid  gas  is  rendered 
a  constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what  otherwise 
would  have  proved  tnjttrious  to  life^  becomes  nourishment  to 
animals  and  to  man."  In  a  climate  like  thi%  the  necessity  of 
empkying  manure  in  an  early  stage  is  particularly  urgent, 
the  heat  hurrying  on  the  process  of  decomposition  and  socm 
dissipating  the  gaseous  matters^  whilst  the  heavy  rains 
wash  away  til  that  is  soluble,  or  might  be  of  beneftt  to 
the  soil. 

There  is  a  method  practised  in  thb  countiy,  by  which  all 
the  benefits  of  the  application  of  manure  ia  a  recent  state, 
are  obtained*  The  cattle  are  penned  on  the  land  which  is 
about  to  be  turned  up)  shifting  them  to  another  place  as  soon 
as  we  conceive  our  object  gained.  Where  this  system  has 
been  carried  to  a  proper  extent^  we  find  not  only  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  prolonged,  but,  what  is  most  rare  in  the  agriculture 
of  this  country,  the  land  has  been  so  much  improved,  as  to 
give^  after  years  of  cultivation^  greater  returns  dian  it  had 
been  ever  known  to  do. 

Manure  is  usually  applied  only  to  the  plant  cane ;  so  that, 
whilst  the  returns  of  the  first  yeacs  are  fix>m  2  to  3  or  more 
hbds.,  the  latoons  sink  down  to  1  or  even  less;  nothing 
being  done  for  the  Canes,  except  keq^g  them,,  during  the 
early  months  of  their  growth^  flwe  of  weed&  A  more  com- 
mendable system  is  practised  by  others^  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  applying  manure  to  the  roots ;  hoeing  it  in<  so  as  to  incor- 
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porate  it  with  the  soil.  By  this  means,  the  returns  are  kept 
up,  whilst  the  land  requires  to  be  less  frequently  turned,  and 
a  great  expenditure  of  labour  and  money  is  saved  to  the 
proprietor. 

We  may  Here  notice  the  reprehensible  practice  of  those 
who  delay  the  ^plication  of  the  manure  till  the  plant  has 
made  some  progress.  In  this  manner  a  starved  and  puny 
shoot  is  produced,  which,  unless  the  soil  be  naturally  rich,  no 
after-manuring  can  restore  to  a  vigorous  condition.  We 
have  an  illustration  of  this  in  animals,  whose  young,  if  denied 
the  proper  nourishment,  never  afterwards  arrive  at  their 
proper  size  or  strength. 

As  to  mineral  manures,  but  few  planters  take  advantage  of 
them.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  on  a  lengthened 
digression  on  this  subject.  It  is  enou^  to  mention  that 
great  beneSt. might  be  derived  -ft-om  them,  and  to  refer  for 
information  on  the  sul^ect  to  the  Agricuitural  Chemistry  of 
Sir  H.  Davy. 

We  now  proceed  to  other  methods  employed  in  the 
amelioration  of  land.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  re- 
stricted cane  field,  that  a  portion  of  the  land  may  be 
allowed  to  lie  in  &llow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
a  climate  like  this,  a  clean  fallow  must  be  injurious  to  the 
soil.  Its  bare  surface  is  exposed  to  the  powerful  action 
of  the  sun;  and  consequentiy  fermentation  and  the  other 
processes  preparatory  to  rendering  soluble  the  nutritive 
matter  in  the  soil  must  rapidly  go  on,  and  nourishment  be 
produced  when  no  vegetables  are  present  to  absorb  it  A 
great  waste  must  be  the  consequence;  the  carbon  uniting 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  esc^ing  under  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  fluid  matters  assuming  the 
gaseous  form  and  becoming  speedily  dissipated. 

Where  the  sur&ce^  on  the  contrary,  is  covered,  an  equally 
certain  benefit  may  be  expected.  The  land  may  be  allowed 
to  cover  itself  spontaneously  with  weeds,  such  as  the  various 
species  of  the  Qmootvahu,  which  soon  spread  over  the  surface 
affording  a  dense  shade,  enriching  the  soil  by  their  remains, 
and  when  the  land  is  broken  up,  by  their  slow  decomposition 
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below  the  surface,  affording  a  supply  of  nourishment  for  sue- 
cessiTe  years.  A  preferable  method,  practised  by  some,  is  to 
obtain  other  crops  from  the  soil  during  the  period  of  the  fal- 
low. Thus  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  arrow-rQot,  or  any  other 
tuberous  rooted  plant  may  be  cultivated  and  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  land,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  farmers  in  England 
with  beet  A  late  intelligent  planter  was  in  the  habit  of 
planting  his  fallow  land  with  the  pigeon  pea,  {CyiUus  Cqfcou) 
He  thus  obtained  a  wholesome  food  for  his  negroes;  the 
decaying  leaves  served  as  manure;  and  the  branches  and 
stems  answered  the  purposes  of  firewood. 

That  some  respite  is  required  by  cane  land  cannot  be 
denied.  This  is  still  more  evident  when  we  reflect  that  it  is 
a  gramineous  plant— a  class  of  vegetables  which,  above  all 
others,  produces  exhaustion  in  land — ^no  soil  for  a  series  of 
years  is  capable  of  supporting  an  uninterrupted  succession  of* 
crops  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  Hence  the  necessity  of  imi- 
tating the  rotation  of  crops  observed  by  the  British  fiirmer; 
otherwise  we  may  apprehend  the  same  consequences  with 
which  other  countries  have  been  visited,  such  as  Northern 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  where,  by  an  unlimited  exportation 
of  com,  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth  have  been  con- 
verted into  frightful  and  arid  wastes. 

The  bmrning  of  lands  is  carried  to  a  blameable  extent  in 
some  parts  of  the  island,  it  being  a  common  practice  of  many 
planters  to  consume  by  fire  the  weeds  and  trash  lefi;  on  the 
previous  cutting.  Its  effects  are,  to  destroy  an  excess  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  to  diminish  the  coherence  of  soils,  and 
consequently  render  them  less  retentive  of  moisture.  Burn- 
ing is,  of  course,  admissible  in  newly  cleared  lands,  espe- 
cially on  the  plains;  the  first  Canes-raised  being  so  rich  in 
vegetable  matter  as  to  yield  a  produce  little  differing  from 
molasses.  It  is  also  of  service  to  clayey  or  marly  soils,  which, 
from  being  stiff  and  damp,  are  thus  rendered  dry  and  powdery. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  can  serve  no  useful  end  when  the 
land  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  especially  if  it  be  loose  and 
gravelly.  It  is  indeed  a  practice  to  be  entirely  reprehended, 
as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  strength  of  the  land,  without 
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bestowing  almost  a  single  ad  vantage  in  return.  As  for  the 
ashes  serving  the  purpose  of  manure,  it  is  of  too  Uttle  value 
to  warrant  our  resorting,  for  the  sake  of  it  alone,  to  this 
otherwise  detrimental  process. 

Irrigation  is  extensively  employed  on  some  estates.  Its 
most  direct  benefit  is,  that  it  affords  a  present  supply  of 
moisture.  Where,  however,  the  land  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  covered  with  water,  the  beneficial  e£fects  are  more 
lasting;  as  the  soil  becomes  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to 
affiird  sufficient  nourishment,  and  prevent  the  bad  e£Gscts 
which  would  otherwise  be  experienced  during  a  continuaaoe 
of  dry  weather.  It  also  serves  the  purpose  of  manure;  the 
water  being  impr^nated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
and,  when  the  riv»  flows  through  a  calcareous  country,  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime*  We  may  add  that  it  causes  a  more 
equable  difiusion  of  nutritive  principle  through  the  soil,  and  at 
the  same  time  regulates  the  temperature  at  the  surface.  The 
only  objection  is,  that  in  certain  districts  it  might  endanger 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  peculiar  method  of  preparing 
the  soil  previously  to  entrusting  it  with  the  plant  cane.  In  the 
common  practice,  paralld  trendaes  are  dug,  little  more  than 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  same  in  breadth ;  a  hard  bank 
being  lefi:  on  eadi  side  on  which  the  earth  removed  from  the 
trench  is  raiaed*  The  defect  of  this  system  is,  that  only  a 
slight  depth  of  soil  is  brought  into  cultivation,  whilst  the  haid 
ridge  left  on  each  side  of  the  eane-hole  must  give  a  very 
limited  space  for  the  development  of  the  roots,  and  conse- 
quently restrict  the  plant  in  its  supply  of  nourishment. 

A  more  commendable  plan  is  followed  by  a  few,  who 
are  in  the  habit,  previously  to  di^;ing  the  trenches  or  cane^ 
holes,  of  turning  up  the  whole  of  the  land  with  the  plough. 
If  the  cattle-penns  are  placed  upon  it^  after  the  soil  has  been 
thus  loosened,  and  the  cane-holes  are  then  dug  with  the  hoe, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  ground  all  the  returns  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Thus,  a  great  saving  of  human  labour 
would  be  efiected,  and  we  should  also  have  the  land  better 
turned  up,  and  in  a  fitter  state  for  cultivation.     Till  this 
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method  becomes  general,  our  system  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
said  to  have  made  an  approach  to  that  at  present  followed  m 
Great  Brkaia.* 

Having  thus  prepared  the  soil,  the  cuttings  of  the  Cane  are 
to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  slightly  covered 
with  soil — the  bank  formed  in  digging  the  cane-hole  being 
left  undisturbed*  As  to  the  distance  at  which  they  ought  to 
be  planted,  it  ought  to  be  considerable  in  wet  parishes,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  free  access  of  sun  and  breeae,  with- 
out which  the  Cane  will  never  properly  ripen.  It  is  true  it 
would  spring  up  with  all  die  appearance  of  luxuriance ;  but 
the  stem  would  remain  green,  and  yield  scantily  a  dark 
coloured  sugar*  In  parishes,  on  the  contrary,  where  rain 
but  seldom  fidls,  and  where  our  object  is  to  protect  tfie  sdil 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  allowable  to  plant 
more  closely. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  some,  whether  it  be  of  im^ 
portance  to  take  our  cuttings  from  any  particular  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  Cane.  The  top  is  usually  employed,  being  other- 
wise useless.  We  may,  however,  naturally  ask,  whether  a 
part  more  rich  in  saccharine  juices  ought  not  to  be  prefi^red. 
Sugar,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  necessary  food  of  the  young 
plant  During  germination,  the  seed-lobes  become  sweet,  as 
well  as  the  stalk  during  the  tillering  of  com,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bud  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  the  potatoe 
about  to  shoot  Were  we  therefore  to  take  a  cutting  from 
the  cestre  of  the  stem,  where  the  juices  are  richest,  perhaps 
we  might  obtain  a  plant  of  a  more  vigorous  growth. 

It  may  still  farther  be  remariced  that  we  should  take 
our  cuttings  from  plants  which  are  in  a  strong  healthy  con- 
dition. We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  apple.  The 
seeds  of  the  golden  pippin  always  come  up  with  large  leaves, 


*  It  may  be  here  noticed,  as  a  saljeet  of  sarpriMy  that  no  one,  m  fiur  as  I  am 
aeqnalnte^*  hm  made  an  attenipt  at  obtaining  a  raee  of  beary  dranght  lionee. 
Onr  broad  of  riding  bones  la  aqoal  to  any  oIImv  in  tbe  worM.  There  ean  be  no 
donbt  of  snffuwy  ware  the  attf mjpt  made. 
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bearing  fruit  of  a  considerable  size,  di&ring  among  them- 
selves, as  well  as  from  the  parent  stock  to  which  they  are 
inferior.  They  are,  however,  more  perfect  dian  plants  ob- 
tained from  the  seed  of  a  crab,  which  produces  trees  all  of 
the  same  kind,  and  all  bearing  a  sour  diminutive  fruit,  re^ 
sembling  that  of  the  parent  stock.  So  also  the  seed  of  the 
turpeniine'iasied  Mango  never  grows  up  into  an  improved 
variety,  whilst  that  of  the  cultivated  sort,  known  here  by  the 
name  of  the  No.  XI.,  almost  uniformly,  in  fiivourable  situa^ 
tions,  proves  a  good  fruit  The  reverse  of  this  is  practised 
in  the  choice  of  cuttings  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cane;  the 
most  worthless  part  of  the  stem  being  employed,  and  that 
taken  from  the  worst  Canes  on  the  property,  the  growth  of 
some  worn-out  piece  of  land,  which,  being  unable  to  produce 
Canes  fit  for  sugar-making  is  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  a 
nursery.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  practice  that  we  ought  partly 
to  ascribe  the  deterioration  of  our  Canes. 

The  plant  having  appeared  above  ground,  the  bank  left  in 
digging  the  cane-hole  is  returned  and  applied  to  the  roots  of 
the  Cane.  Little  is  done  for  some  time,  except  weeding.  As 
the  Canes  spring  up,  however,  this  operation  is  superseded; 
the  weeds  disappearing  as  the  ground  comes  to  be  shaded. 
About  this  time  trashing  becomes  necessary.  This  is  per- 
formed by  removing  the  lower  leaves  of  the  stem,  or  such  as 
have  begun  to  fade,  and  laying  them  along  the  rows.  The 
superabundant  suckers  are  at  die  same  time  removed.  The 
benefits  of  trashing  are,  that  the  Cane  is  enabled  to  shoot  out ; 
and  as,  after  attaining  a  certain  height^  it  is  apt  to  bend  near 
the  root  and  lodge,  the  bed  of  trash  or  dried  leaves  prevents 
its  touching  the  ground  where  it  would  be  apt  to  root,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  quality  of  the  sugar.  Tlie  sun  and  air 
also  are  enabled  to  penetrate  to  their  stems,  without  which 
they  would  never  arrive  at  a  proper  state  of  maturation. 
The  importance  of  these  agents,  especially  the  first,  is  proved 
by  the  influence  which  the  solar  light  exercises  in  increasing 
the  proportion  of  carbon  in  plants;  those  which  grow  in 
the  shade  having  their  juices  watery,  and  their  fibres  little  in- 
flammable.    As  carbon,  or  charcoal,  is  one  of  the  principal 
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constituents  of  sugar,  we  may  readQy  see  how  a  free  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays  &TOurs  the  formation  of  it  in  the  Cane. 

We  have  to  recollect,  however,  that  we  may  carry  the 
trashing  too  fiir,  especially  if  the  climate  be  dry,  or  the 
season  of  the  year  be  such  that  no  rains  are  to  be  expected. 
An  object  with  us  in  such  cases  ought  to  be,  to  protect  the 
soil  from  a  too  direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  Besides,  by 
stripping  the  plant,  we  deprive  it  of  one  of  its  principal 
sources  whence  it  has  to  draw  a  supply  of  moisture  denied 
by  the  soil.  For  we  know,  that,  by  a  beautiful  arrangement 
m  the  economy  of  Nature,  the  hotter  the  weather  is,  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  state  of  vapour  contained  by  the 
atmosphere,  is  in  proportion  increased.  During  the  dry 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  ground  is  parched  up, 
apparently  without  a  drop  of  moisture,  the  Cane,  by  the 
power  of  absorption  in  the  leaves,  draws  in  from  the  at- 
mosphere around,  as  well  as  from  the  dews  at  night,  a  supply 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  the  seasons  are 
more  regular,  so  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  can  be 
calculated  on  as  wet^  and  another  as  dry,  it  is  usual  to  com- 
mence crop  immediately  after  the  autumnal  rains,  and  ter- 
minate previously  to  the  May  seasons.  On  the  north  side, 
on  the  contrary,  the  north-east  winds,  which  commence  in 
November  and  prevail  till  the  middle  of  April,  are  always 
accompanied  with  heavy  rains.  Hence,  the  islanders  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  stated  crop-time,  but 
cut  Canes  whenever  the  weather  promises  fair.  Besides,  it  is 
well  known  that  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter  is  most 
abundant  in  all  plants,  and  more  especially  in  the  joints  of 
the  grasses,  during  winter;  whence  the  superiority  of  fiorin, 
(Agrostis  alba,)  a  jointed  grass,  over  all  others,  as  a  winter 
fodder.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Cane  during  the  cold 
season  of  the  year — ^for  we  have  a  winter  not  the  less  severely 
felt  by  these,  the  delicate  productions  of  tropical  vegetation. 
We  see  its  presence  in  the  chilled  aspect  of  Nature:  our 
meadows  are  bare,  the  growth  of  every  thing  is  checked,  and 
Flora  decks  herself  in  a  less  gaudy  attire.     At  this  time  the 
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flow  of  the  sap  receives  a  check ;  *'  the  materials,"  to  use  the 
words  of  a  philosopher,  the  ornament  of  our  age,  '*  dissolved 
in  it  by  the  heat  are  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  tubes, 
now  diminished  in  diameter;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
deposition,  a  store  of  nutritive  matter  is  provided  for  the 
first  wants  of  the  plant  in  early  spring."  This  holds  correct 
in  the  Cane ;  the  cold  season  being  the  period  when  it  is 
richest  in  the  saccharine  principle,  and  when  it  can  be  cut 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  plant-cane  requires  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  months 
for  its  perfect  maturation;  the  ratoon  from  ten  to  twelve. 
The  plant  requires  the  extra  time  to  establish  its  roots  in  the 
ground.  The  plant-canes  are  generally  reserved  for  the 
conclusion  of  crop»  the  ratoons  being  cut  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  every  succeeding  year.  Thus,  the  first  ratoons 
of  a  plant  which  has  been  cut  towards  the  end  of  May, 
ripen  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  second  ratoons 
come  in  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  so  on:— -the  ra* 
Coons  according  to  their  age  coming  in  earlier  every  suc- 
ceeding year.  Hence  planters  commence  crop  with  the 
oldest  ratoons. 

To  meet  this  arrangement,  the  time  of  planting  is  suited. 
The  spring  plant  is  put  in  early  in  the  year,  that  it  may  ripen 
towards'  the  end  of  crop  of  the  succeeding  year.  In  many 
dry  districts,  however,  where  the  soil  is  l^ht,  from  the  dry 
weather  which  usually  prevails  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
they  find  a  difficulty  in  establishing  their  field.  They  are 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  fall  plant,  taking  ad^- 
vantage  of  the  rains  which  occur  during  the  autumn. 

The  arrowing  of  the  Cane  is  a  sign  of  its  attaining  its  full 
growth.  It  takes  place  at  the  end  of  autumn,  continuing  to 
come  out  for  several  months.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Cane 
should  be  cut  as  early  after  this  as  possible.  Were  it,  on 
the  contrary,  cut  while  the  arrow  was  about  to  make  its  i^ 
pearance,  it  would  be  found  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  sugar- 
making.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that^  as  the  Cane  only  flowers 
at  one  period  of  the  year,  it  is  merely  those  fields  which  at 
that  period  have  made  some  i^proach  to  maturity,  that  come 
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into  arrow.  Thus,  Canes  which  ripen  in  May  are  cut  down 
without  undergoing  this  process. 

Having  thus  watched  the  plant  in  the  field,  we  may  now 
venture  upon  a  few  remarks*  on  the  processes  connected 
with  the  manufiictory  of  sugar  from  the  cane-juice. 

The  juice  of  the  Cane^  according  to  Proust,  who  had  op- 


*  Am  this  Memoir  of  Dr.  M'Fadyen  wm  not  intended  to  ooovey  an  aeoonnt 
of  Uie  leTenl  procewei  employed  in  the  prodnetion  of  aucmr  from  the  Cane,  the 
fbUowing  eoctnct  from  Dr.  I7re*e  Syetem  of  Chemistry  will  give  as  satisfactory 
an  idea  on  this  sn^eet  as  ean  be  done  In  a  few  words : — "  When  the  plant  Is 
ripe  it  Is  cut  down  and  cmshed  between  iron  eyllnder%  piaoed  perpendlonlarly, 
and  mored  by  water  or  animal  strength.  The  Jalee  whieh  Sows  out  by  this 
strong  pressure  is  receiTed  Into  a  shallow  trough  piaoed  beneath  the  cylinder. 
This  jaloe  Is  called  In  the  French  sugar  colonies  veaou ;  and  the  Cane^  afker 
havhig  ondei^fnie  Ab  prsssurs,  Is  called  hega$m,  Tbe  Juice  Is  more  or  less 
saeohariney  aeoording  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  soil  on  which  the  Cane  bad  grown,  and 
the  weather  that  has  predominated  during  Its  growth.  It  Is  aqueous  when  the 
soil  or  the  weather  have  been  too  humid ;  and  In  contrary  clicnmstances,  It  Is 
thick  and  glutinous. 

*'  The  Juice  of  the  Cane  Is  conTcyed  Into  boilers,  where  it  Is  boiled  with  wood, 
ashes,  and  lime.     It  Is  subjected  to  the  same  operation  in  three  scTeral  boilers, 
cars  being  taken  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.     In  this  state  It  Is  called  tymp, 
and  is  again  boiled  with  lime  and  alum  tiU  it  Is  sufficiently  concentrated,  fHien 
It  Is  poorsd  into  a  vessel  odled  the  cookr.     In  this  Tessel  It  is  agitated  wldi 
weodsB  stirrsn^  which  brsahs  the  crust  as  It  forms  on  the  muttM,     It  Is  after- 
wards poured  Into  casks  to  accelerate  its  cooling;  and  while  It  Is  still  warm,  it 
Is  convoyed  Into  barrels,  standing  upright  over  a  dstem,  and  pierced  through 
their  bottom  with  several  holes  stopped  with  cane.    The  syrup  which  Is  not 
oondenosd  lllters  through  theae  cpnes  into  the  datem  beneath,  and  leaTSs  the 
•Qgar  in  the  state  eaOod  ooorw  mi^ar  or  MmMfoda,    This  sugar  is  yeDow  and 
Alt,  and  Is  puriiled  In  the  Islandi  in  the  Mlowlng  manner :— The  ayrop  Is  bofled 
and  poored  Into  conical  earthen  veaials,  having  a  small  perforation  at  the  apex 
which  b  kept  clooed.     Each  cone  ravewed  on  Ita  aptz,  b  supported  In  another 
earthen  vassoL     Tbe  tymp  b  stirred  together  and  then  left  to  crystallize.     At 
the  and  of  fifteen  or  sintaiin  houi%  the  hole  In  the  point  of  each  cone  b  opened, 
that  the  impure  syrup  may  run  out     The  base  of  those  sugar  Ioutcs  b  then 
taken  ool,  and  the  white  pulvariaed  sugar  substituted  In  Its  stead ;  which  being 
well  prewed  down,  the  whole  b  covered  with  day  moistened  with  water.     This 
water  filters  through  the  mass,  carrying  the  syrup  with  It  whldi  was  mixed 
with  the  sugar,  but  wUch,  by  thb  management,  flows  into  a  pot  substituted  In 
the  plasa  of  the  first.     Thb  second  fluid  Is  called  Jlne  tyrup.     Care  b  taken  to 
moisten  and  keep  the  day  to  a  proper  degree  of  softness,  as  It  becomes  dry. 
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portanities  of  examining  it  in  Spain)  contains  gluten,  or  green 
fecula,  gum,   extractive,,  malic  acid,   sulphate  of  lime^  and 
sugar.      The  last  exists  in  two  states;  the  one  capable  of 
crystallizing,  and  the  other  known  as  molasses,  found  only  in 
a  liquid  state.     The  former  is  obtained  by  evaporation ;  the 
latter  is  combined  with  vegetable  matter,  which,  thickening 
by  heat,  prevents  the  crystallizing  of  the  saccharine  matter. 
It  is  from  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  being  in  excess, 
that  the  juice  of  Canes,  raised  in  newly  opened  rich  land, 
yield  little  else  than  a  dark  liquid  mass.     In  dry  parishes,  on 
the  contrary,  and  in  old  lands,  where  the  plant  is  free  from 
any  rank  luxuriance,  the  proportion  of  molasses  is  small,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  juices  is  capable,  by  evaporation,  of 
being  converted  into  crystallizable  sugar.     As  illustrative  of 
this,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  grapes,  which  in  the  south  of 
Europe  jrield  sugar,  refuse  to  do  it  in  the  north,  although  to 
the  taste  they  be  equally  sweet.     Thus,  maturation  has  the 
effect  of  dissolving  the  combination  between  the  vegetable 
and   saccharine    principles;    increasing    the    proportion   of 
crystallizable  sugar,  by  diminishing  that  of  the  molasses. 


The  sugar  loAres  are  afterwards  taken  oat  and  dried  In  a  store  far  ten  dayi ; 
after  which  they  are  palveriaed,  ]>acked,  and  exported  to  Earope^  where  tbej 
are  stiU  fiirther  parified." 

It  is  not  perhape  generally  known  that  silez  is  prodneed  by  the  stem  and 
leares  of  this  plant  in  greater  quantity  than  by  almost  any  other.  A  large  spe- 
cimen of  almost  pure  glass  was  sent  to  me  fh»in  the  Manritins  by  Charles  Td- 
fair,  Esq. :  it  was  part  of  a  mass  many  inches  thick,  whieh  from  time  to  time  Is 
formed  and  covers  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  where  the  Canes  are  burned.  The 
specimen  was  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  in  Mr.  TeUair's  letter  :— 
**  I  send  you  a  piece  of  the  cinder  or  slag,  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  *  hegoMMt*  of  the  Sugar  Cane,— that  is,  the  Cane  after  haying  passed 
trough  the  mill  by  which  the  juice  is  entirely  ezpreesed.  It  Is,  in  thb  state, 
the  only  fuel  that  we  use  for  boiling  our  sugar.  The  fire  is  very  fiance,  and  the 
ashes  run  into  the  stony  silicious  form  this  specimen  exhibits.  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  silex  is  produced  In  considerable  quantity  by  the  rind  of  the  cane, 
and  then  is  fused  into  glass  by  the  alkali  in  the  ashes,  formed  by  combustion. 
The  quantity  of  this  glassy  matter  produced  in  our  furnaces  Is  considerable,  and 
mort  tn  proportion  when  the  canet  are  raieed  m  dry  and  hot  woUe,  than  in  the  eooier 
and  more  humid  quarters.  "^£d. 
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To  produce  this  separation  is  the  great  object  of  the  sugar- 
boiler.  This  is  partly  done  by  the  application  of  heat,  the 
gluten  coagulating  and  assuming  the  solid  form,  under  the 
appearance  of  olive-green  flakes,  and  rising  to  the  surface  as 
scum.  It  is  also  partly  accomplished  by  some  of  the  earths 
and  the  alkalies.  In  the  present  backward  state  of  vegetable 
chemistry,  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  distinctly  state  their 
modus  qperandi.  We  know  that  vegetable  extractive  forms  . 
an  insoluble  compound  with  alkalies  and  the  sulphate  of 
alumina.  They  also  unite  with  the  gluten,  of  which  green 
fecula  is  principally  composed,  forming  with  it  a  kind  of 
soap»  converting  it  into  oil  and  ammonia.  The  union  of 
this  last  substance  with  water  is  very  slight,  since,  as  has 
been  just  mentioned,  it  coagulates  readily  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat 

As  for  the  acid  which  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  can^ 
juice,  it  must,  when  the  Canes  have  attained  a  full  age,  be 
very  small  in  quantity.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
in  a  green  state,  or  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  the  cane-yard,  or  when  the  juice  itself  has 
been  aUowed  to  stand  over,  or  the  vessels  for  receiving  it 
have  not  been  properly  cleaned — in  all  these  cases  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  acid,  most  probably  the  acetic,  is  present 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  unless  neutralised,  it  may  prevent 
the  proper  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  That  the  propor- 
tion of  it,  however,  must  be  very  small  in  the  juice  of  ripe 
Canes,  recently  expressed,  may  be  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance tiiat  it  crystallizes  readily  without  the  additk)n  of  any 
temper,  or  with  the  addition  of  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  alumina,  or  of  potass,  which  could  have  no  effect  in 
neutralising  an  acid. 

Lime  is  the  alkali  most  commonly  employed.  The  pro- 
portion of  it  to  the  liquor  varies  with  the  richness  of  the 
liquor,  less  being  required  for  the  Bourbon  than  the  Violet 
or  Ribbon  Canes — for  a  field  which  has  been  properly  trashed 
and  weeded,  than  for  one  which  has  grown  up  in  rank 
luxuriance — ^for  the  produce  of  a  dry,  than  for  that  of  a  wet 
season  or  parish.     Where  too  little  lime  is  used,  the  sugar 
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never  granulates  properly,  and  is  apt  to  deliquesce :  where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  is  too  large,  as  gluten  is 
soluble  in  the  alkalies,  the  fecula  is  re-dissolved^  and  the 
colour  of  the  produce  suffers  accordingly.* 

Many  employ  the  salts  of  soda  and  potass,  (generally  the 
sulphate*)  The  sugar  obtained  by  the  former  is  of  light 
grain;  that  by  the  latter,  small  but  hard.  Some  prefer 
a  composition  of  equal  parts  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potass,  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  the  sugar  obtained  by  it  being  of  hard 
grain.  There  are  other  salts  which  might  be  employed, 
were  it  not  that  the  taste  of  the  sugar  would  suffer, — such  as 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  muriate  of  potass,  nitre,  mag- 
nesia, as  well  as  the  infusion  of  nutgalls.  I  may  mention  in 
conclusion,  that  by  many  the  liquor  previous  to  being  heated 
undergoes  the  process  of  tempering.  This  method  goes  by 
the  name  of  cold  tempering. 

As  for  the  alkaline  substances  employed  in  the  process,  it 
is  dq)osited  with  the  scum,  or  runs  off  with  the  molasses,  as 
none  can  be  detected  in  the  crystallized  sugar  on  analysis. 


Migbt  not  the  taccharometer  be  uied  with  idvantage  in  thie  case? 


-^„^./..  ,^J/„/l, 
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[TAB.  XXVIL] 

MONOCLEA  CRISPATA. 

Cryptooaxia  Hepatic^.     Nat  Ord.  Hepatic^, 


GxN.  Chab.  Beogfiacfdum  commune  fiructus  nallam.  Cap' 
8ida  pedunculo  calyce  longiori  insidens,  muvalyis,  hino 
longitudioaliter  dehiscens.  SemmOf  JUammtague  ^ralia 
columeUas  tenuissims  affixa. 

MoDoclea  crispata;  densissime  csespitosa,  frondibus  dicho- 
tomis  pinnatifidis  valde  crispatis  proliferis,  capsula  lineari- 
oblonga  apice  bifida.     (Tab.  XXVII.) 

Hab.  In  ramis  arborum,  Insulae  Sancti  Vincentii.  Rev.  L. 
Guilding, 

Urmdes  cssspitoBSdf  parvse,  virides,  dichotome  divisae,  costatae, 
membranacefle,  minutae  reticulate^  pinnaiifidae;  lobis  in- 
aigniter  criapatis  subrotundatb;  in  coatam  globuliferae ; 
globuKs  rotundatis,  carnoais,  aeaailibus,  demum  proliferia ; 
gemmia  aubcalyciformibua,  angulatis,  convexia»  infiatis, 
marginibua  involutia,  cribroaia.  Calf^  cylindraceua, 
carnosua,  vix  duaa  lineaa  longus,  apice  bine  fiasua.  Pa- 
dunculus  magis  minuave  e  calyce  exsertus,  pallide  viridea- 
cenat  Capmla  linearia,  pallide  fuaca,  hinc  longitudinaliter 
dehiacena,  apice  fisaa.  Columetta  centraliai  gracillima, 
filiformia,  cui  aemina  filamentaque  spiralia,  e  duplice 
belice^  affixes.  Semina  (pro  ratione  plants)  magna, 
apluerica,  aubrotundata,  paululum  angulata. 

If  it  ia  agreeable,  in  the  preaent  very  advanced  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  Botany,  to  detect  and  deacribe  a  new  genua 
of  QJlanta,  it  ia  doubly  ao  to  discover,  at  an  after  period, 
another  individual  of  the  same  genus,  which  shall  determine 
the  oorrectnesa  and  the  validity  of  the  former  one.  Such 
is  the  caae  in  the  preaent  instance.  In  Mr.  Lambert's 
Herbarium,  among  those  plants  collected  by  the  celebrated 
John  Reynold  Foster,  during  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook, 
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was  a  very  remarkable  one,  which  hi  habit  and  general 
structure  seemed  to  be  intermediate  between  Jnthoceros  and 
JmgermanmOy  but  possessing  a  capsule  of  only  one  valve:  in 
other  wordsy  which  opened  on  one  side  to  permit  the  dis- 
charge of  the  seeds:  and  now  I  have  the  satis&ction  of 
receiving  from  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  another  species 
of  the  same  genus,  which  he  found  growing  on  the  branches 
of  trees  in  the  Island  of  St  Vincent 

Here,  as  in  the  genus  Jungemuamia  and  Marchaniiaj  we 
find  different  bodies  originating  in  the  frond,  which  we  can 
by  no  means  compare  with  those  of  other  plants,  and 
destined  perhaps  to  aid  the  still  farther  increase  of  this  plant 
beyond  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  seeds  or  sporules. 
In  some  fronds  I  have  observed  attached  to  the  nerve,  or 
midrib^  sphserical  bodies,  (fig.  2,):  in  others,  it  would  appear 
as  if  these  bodies  had  germinated  whilst  still  attached  to  the 
frond,  and  become  young  plants:  but  then  they  are  most 
curiously  perforated,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
whole  substance  is  found  to  be  in  Fucus  Agarumy  and  quite 
unlike  any  thing  we  find  in  the  parent  frond. 

A  columella  exists  in  the  present  species,  and  is  remark- 
ably slender;  and  probably  I  have  overlooked  a  similar 
structure  in  the  Monoclea  Fosteri,  figured  at  Tab.  174  of 
Musci  Exotici.  This  brings  the  plant  still  nearer  to  Jntkxh 
ceroSf  from  which  it  will  yet  remain  abundantly  distinct  in  the 
single  valve  of  the  capsule,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  spiral 
filament 

The  plant  grows  in  small  tufts  or  patches,  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  after  the  manner  of  Jungermanma  Jwreata 
in  our  own  country. 

Fig.  1,  Tufts  of  Monodea  crispaiOy  natural  size.  Fig.  2, 
Portion  with  gemmas.  Fig.  3,  Single  gemma.  Fig.  4, 
Female  plant  Fig.  5,  Capsule.  Fig.  6,  Germinating 
gemma.    Fig.  7,  Portion  of  do. : — ^more  or  less  magnifiti. 


•/I /  s*^^    r'.^^^^.... 
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[TAR  xxvra.] 
SINAPIS  FRUTESCENS. 

TcTRADYNAMiA  SxLiQuosA.     Nat.  Ord.  Cruciferje. 


Gen.  Char.  Siliqua  bivalvis  (nunc  biarticulata,  articulo 
superiore  evalvi.)  Ckftyledones  conduplicatas.  Calyx 
patens.    Br. 

Sinapis  fruiescen$  ;  siliquis  linearibos  laevibus,  foliis  inferiori- 
bos  oblongis  dentatis,  superioribus  lanceolatis  integris, 
caule  glabro  fratescente.    (Tab.  XXVIIL) 

Sinapis  frutescens.  AUon  HorL  Kew.  v.  3.  p.  404.  ed.  2.  v. 
4./?.  127.  ff^illd.  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  p.  559.  De  Cand.  SysL  Veg. 
V.  2.  p.  623. 

Hesperis  diffusa.  Herb.  Banks.  SprengeL  SysL  Veg.  r.  2. 
p.  900. 

Has.  In  Madeira  intra  rupes  prope  Curral  das  Freiras. 
Masaon.  Rupibus  in  viam  ad  <^  S6o  Viceniiy*'  Madeira. 
Bev.  B.  T.  Lowe. 

Caides  firuiescentes,  valde  ramosi)  caespitosi,  e  rupibus  penden- 
•  tes,  pedales  ad  bipedales,  ramis  junioribus  prsecipue 
foliosi.  FoKa  sparsa,  oblonga^  rigida,  acutiuscula,  indis- 
dincte  nervosa,  dentato-sinuata,  basi  integerrima,  in  petio- 
lum  brevinsculum  attenuata,  euprema  lineari-lanceolata, 
subintegerrima.  Band  floiriferi  subdivisi  fere  nudi»  gra- 
ciles,  demum  yalde  elongatL  Flares  subcorymbosL 
Calyx  paulnlum  patens,  folic^  duobus  basi  saccatis. 
PeUda  flava  (nunquam  versicoloria,  Lawe^)  lamina  obovata, 
ungue  caiycis  longitudine.  Germen  teres,  elongatum,  in 
stylo  breviusculo  attenuatum.  Stigma  capitatum,  bilobum. 
SiUqua  linearis,  teres,  subtorulosa,  stylo  stigmateque 
bilobo  terminata:  valvis  enervibus.  Semina  uniserialia, 
ovato-oblonga,  fusca,  limbata.  Coiyledanes  incumbentes, 
conduplicatas ;  radictda  semi-immersa. 
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Si$ugri$  /ruie$cens  seems  kitberto  to  have  been  only  known 
by  the  specimens  gathered  by  Masson,  and  preserved  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  from  which 
the  description  in  the  Hortos  Kewensis,  as  well  as  that  in 
De  CandoUe's  Systenu^  were  taken.  Last  year,  1827,  my 
friend  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  excellent 
specimens  from  Madeira,  gathered  probably  in  the  original 
station  of  Masson,  ^  in  rocks  by  the  road  to  Sao  Vicenti 
from  the  Jardin  on  the  Corral  Bridge;"  producing  both 
flowers  and  fruit  in  July.  The  habit,  Mr.  Lowe  observes,  is 
difierent  fit>m  other  species  of  the  genus  Smcfrig;  and  De 
Candolle  has  doubted  if  the  co^ledons  were  conduplicate* 
They  are,  however,  unquestionably  so;  and  hence,  as  fiu:  as 
this  character  is  concerned,  it  cannot  accord  with  HesperiSf 
to  which  it  had  been  referred  in  the  Banksian  MSS.  Bat 
it  differs  from  De  CandoUe's  Simons  in  the  capitate  stigma, 
and  from  hb  and  Brown's  in  the  nearly  erect  calyx,  which  is 
bisaccate  at  the  base.  Still  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  the  science  would  be  benefitted  by  constituting  a  new 
genus  on  such  slight  grounds. 

The  species  seems  to  be  exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  Lowe  has 
met  with  only  one  plant  **  It  is  decidedly  shrubby,  with 
long,  weak,  entangled  branches,  hanging  down  in  a  thick 
bushy  tuft  from  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  rock.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  bright  but  pale  green  colour.  The  flower  a 
rather  pale  yellow,  (by  no  means  changeable^  as  De  Candolle 
suspects,)  scentless,  at  least  by  day."    Lowe^  in  LeiL  1827. 

Fig.  1,  Calyx  and  pistiL  Fig.  2,  Petal  Fig.  3,  Siliqua. 
Fig.  4,  Seed.  Fig.  5,  Embryo.  Fig.  6,  Embryo  with  the 
cotyledons  and  radicle  opened  to  show  their  structure 
more  distinctly  i^nnagmfied. 


^ 
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[TAB.  XXIX.] 

WEISSIA  RETICULATA. 

Cryptogamia  Musci.    Nat  Ord.  Musci. 


Weissia  reticidaia;  caule  brevi  ramoso,  foliis  imbricatis 
OTato-Ianceolatis  acutis  concayis  integerrimis  laxissime 
reticulatis,  nervo  attingente^  capsula  oboyato-pyriformi 
nutantey    operculo    paryo    haemispherico    subumbonato. 

(Tab.  XXIX.) 

Hab.  Prope  Cape  Town,  ad  promontorium  Bonse  SpeL 
D.Mvnd. 

Caules  laxe  caespitosi,  breyes  ramosi,  praecipae,  ut  yidetar^ 
iiinoyatiombiis.  Bamif  una  cum  foliis,  teretes.  FoUa 
yiridia,  arete  imbricata,  oyato-lanceolata,  acuta,  tenui- 
membranacea,  reticulata,  areolis  oblongis  magnis,  inte- 
gerrima,  neryo  satb  yalido  ad  apicem  atdngente  instructa. 
PeriduEiiaUa  minora,  magis  acuminata,  rubro  tincta.  SeUi 
terminalis,  erecta,  rubra.  Capsula  nutans,  oboyato-pyri- 
formis,  exapophysata,  ore  yalde  contracto.  Calyplram 
non  yidL  Opercutmn  minutum,  hemisphaericum,  apice 
umbone  minuta  terminatum,  basi  ad  oram  capsulae  annuln- 
tum.  Perisiondum  e  dentibus  16,  subulads,  indistincte 
articulatiB,  pallide  rufo^fuscis,  subhorizontalibus. 

This  I  presume  would  be  included  in  Bridel's  new  genus 
OreaSi  being  alUed  to  the  Weisria  MieUchf^iria$Ui  and  W. 
eUmgdOi  which,  together  with  a  plant  of  a  yery  diflferent  ap- 
pearance indeed,  (Weisria  marHan/Oj)  oonstitute  that  genus. 
The  habit  of  all  diese,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  men- 
tioned species,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Brya;  and  the  genus 
Pijfchostomumy  with  the  same  habit,  and  a  yery  imperfect  inner 
peristome,  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  connecting  link. 
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Fig.  1,  Tuft  of  plant,  natural  size.  Fig.  2,  Single  plant 
Fig.  Sf  Leaf.  Fig.  4,  Perichstiuni,  with  one  of  its  leaves. 
Fig.  5f  Operciilam.  Fig.  6,  View  of  the  underside  of  do. 
with  the  numbers.  Fig.  7,  Peristome.  Fig.  8,  Teeth  of  the 
Peristome : — more  or  less  nuigmfied. 


[TAB.  XXX.] 

GUILDINGIA  PSIDIOIDES. 

Decandria  Monogynia.    Nat  Ord.  Memecyle^s. 


Gen.  Char.  Cal.  undique  clausus,  demum  irregulariter 
rumpens,  infra  insertionem  staminum  ooncavus,  radiato- 
striatus.  Petala  5,  rotundata,  breviter  unguiculata,  cris- 
patula.  Asi&erm  oblongae,  basi  curvatae,  apice  poris 
duobus  debiscentes.  Bacca  infera,  bilocularis.  Semina 
plerumque  duo  in  singulo  loculo^  pulpo  nidulantia. 

Guildingia  psidioides.    (Tab.  XXX*) 

Had.  In  insula  Martinics,  et  in  hortis  insulse  Sancti  Vin- 
centii  culta.    JfZer.  L.  GttUding. 

Arbor  15-20  pedalis,  ramosissima,  cortice  viridi-fiisca,  glabra 
obtecta.  Folia  opposita,  breviter  petiolata,  oblonga,  4-5 
poUicaria,  glaberrina,  coriaoea,  integerrima,  sublurida, 
basi  apiceque  acutiuscula,  suboblique  venosa.  Color  in- 
tense viridis,  subtus  pallidior.  PeduncuK  subundales, 
simplices,  axillares,  fiisciculati,  fiisci,  bracteati,  cum  brac- 
teis  duabus  opposids  supra  medium  ad  articulum  insertis. 
Calyx  angulatus»  coriaceus,  irregulariter  ab  apicem  usque 
ad  medium  rumpens.  Pars  inferior  calyds  subhsemisphe- 
rica,  supeme  concava,  interne  radiato- striata,  infeme 
germini  adherens.  Peiala  5,  calyce  inserta  ad  mar- 
ginem  tubi,  alba,  subrotundata,  substriata,  marginibus 
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pulcherrime  crispata,  apice  submucronulata,  basi  breviter 
ungaicttlata.  Stamina  in  marginem  calycis  tubi  inserta, 
5  petalis  opposita,  5  altema.  FUamenia  longiuscula,  de- 
dinata.  An&erm  majusculflOy  oblongae,  lateraliter  com- 
pressse,  intense  flavae^  basi  sensim  curvatse,  apice  pons 
duobus  debiscentes.  Qermen  basi  calycis  accretum. 
Stylus  longus,  filifonnisy  deorsum  curvatum.  Stigma 
truncatum.  Fhtctus :  Bacca  globosa,  magnitudine  fhictus 
Psidii  Cattkyanij  aurantiaca,  glabra,  bilocularis  (fide 
loonis  CL  Guilding,)  apice  ssepe  perianthii  vestigiis  co- 
ronata.  ZjOCuIz  pulpo  purpureo  repleti  et  saepissime  dis- 
penni,  nnnc  monospermi.  Semina  fusca,  ovalia,  subangu- 
lata*    Albumen  noUum.    Radicula  ad  bilam  seminis  versa. 

The  plants  to  which  the  subject  of  our  present  description 
is  unquestionably  very  nearly  allied,  are  the  Mouriri  guianen- 
sis  of  AubL  {Peiahma  of  Sw*)  and  the  Peiahma  myrtiOaides 
of  FL  Ind.  Occ  They  have  all  the  habit,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fruit,  too,  of  the  MyrtacecB :  but  with  the  num- 
ber of  stamens  and  the  structure  of  anthers,  of  the  greater 
number  of  Melastomea.  From  the  Petaloma  of  Swartz,  how- 
ever, our  plant  differs  remarkably  in  the  structure  of  the 
calyx.  In  the  state  of  the  bud  there  is  no  appearance  of 
sutures,  indicating  where  the  calyx  will  open,  the  whole  bud 
having  the  appearance^  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  capsule  of 
the  genus  PAascumf  among  mosses.  The  gradual  enlargement 
and  developement,  however,  of  the  Corolla,  stamens  and  style 
within,  cause  it  to  burst,  which  it  does  in  a  most  irregular 
manner,  into  two  or  three  angular  pieces.  The  petals,  too, 
differ  from  PetabmOf  inasmuch  as  they  are  very  broad  towards 
the  extremity,  and  at  the  base  contracted  into  a  short  claw. 

For  a  splendid  drawing  of  this  plant,  and  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  analysis  of  the  parts  of  fructification,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  of  St  Vincent,  to 
whom  I  am  anxious  to  dedicate  the  genus,  in  testimony  of 
his  great  acquirements  in  Natural  Histpry,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing so  successfully  investigated  the  Botany  of  the  island  in 
which  he  resides. 
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Of  chat  drawing,  howeyer,  jiut  menticmed,  I  can  only  in- 
trodace  such  portions  as  are  suitable  to  th&  humble  sise  of 
this  Misodlany. 

At  St  Vincent  this  plant  is  inly  seen  cultivated  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  having  been  introduced  firom  Martinique^ 
where  the  fruit  is  r^;ularly  sold  in  the  nuurkets.  Yet^  at  St 
Vincent,  no  value  is  set  upon  i(^  owing  to  the  very  small 
qnantitjr  of  sweet  pulp  whidi  tenaciously  adheres  to  the  seeds. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  fruit  is  even  bad  to  the  taste,  whilst 
the  seed  itself  has  the  flavour  of  the  filbert  The  flowers, 
which  have  a  disagreeable  smelly  like  that  of  bugs,  are  pro- 
duced from  February  to  June,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  abun- 
dantiy  eaten  by  worms  and  birds,  is  ripe  in  December  and 
January. 

FSffa  1,  Portion  of  the  stem,  with  the  flowers  in  diflerent 
states,  of  the  nahtral  size*  Fig.  2,  A  young  bud,  do. 
Fig.  8,  Portion  of  a  flower,  from  which  all  the  stamens  and 
the  petals,  all  but  one,  are  removed.  Fig.  4,  Side  view  of  an 
anther.  Fig.  5,  Back  view  of  do.  Fig.  6,  Portion  of  the 
stem,  with  leaves  and  fruit  Fig.  7,  Transverse  section  of 
the  fruit,  fiOBturalgixe.  Fig.  8,  Seed,  do.  Fig.  9,  Section  <^ 
seed,  slighdy  magnified: — all,  but  Figs.  1,  2^  6,  7,  and  8, 
more  or  less  magniyied. 


[TAB.  XXXL] 

PHASCUM  TETRAGONUM. 

Cryftooamia  Musci.     Nat  Ord.  Musci. 


Gen.  Char.   Setu  terminalis.    Operculum  persistens.    Calgp- 
tra  dimidiata. 
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Phascum  tetragcmtm ;  caule  elato  subramoso,  foliis  lato-lan- 
ceolatis  integerriinis  subpatentibiis  nervo  valido  attingente, 
seta  exserta,  capsula  elliptica  (matura  exacte)  tetragona. 
(Tab.  XXXL)  ^ 

Hab.  In  terrain  prope  Tiegerberg^  ad  Cap.  Bonae  Spei.  D. 
Mund. 

CauUs  dttas  vel  tree  Imeas  longi,  csespitosi,  subramosi,  basi 
dense  radicibas  tomentosi,  sopeme  foliosL  FoUa  snbpar 
tentia,  inferiora  ettam  recurva,  lato-lanceolata,  yel  ovato- 
lanceolata,  acuminata,  subopaca,  integerrima,  nervo  valido 
ad  apicem  attingente  instructa :  perichatialia  reliquis  lon- 
giora,  angastiora.  Seta  terminalis,  exserta.  CeUj/pira 
subulata,  hinc  lateraliter  fissa.  C(qfsula  immatura  sub- 
tetragona  indistincte  striata,  anguste  elliptica,  demum 
matora,  exacte  tetragona,  anguUs  acutis,  basi  vix  apophy- 
sata.    CohnneOa  gracilis.    Semina  numerosissima. 

I  at  first  took  this  very  interesting  little  Afiican  moss  for 
the  PhcMct^i  sj^aehnakks  of  Homschuch,  {Phyndivm  Bridel,) 
in  Horse  Physicse  Berolinenses,  but  on  comparing  it  with 
original  specimens  of  the  latter,  I  find  it  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  more  elongated  stems,  very  differently  shaped  and 
much  longer  leaves,  and  especially  in  the  curious  and  dis- 
tincdy  quadrangular  capsule.  It  must^  however,  rank  near 
to  that  species  in  any  system  that  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  natural  affinities,  and  I  cannot  see  any  sufficient 
reaaon  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  constituting  a  genus 
distinct  fitNoi  Phascum.  Both,  again,  will  come  near  to 
Phm  bfjf&ide§» 


Fig.  1,  Tuft  of  plants  natural  size.  Figs.  2,  S,  Plants 
magnified.  Fig.  4,  Leaf.  Fig.  6,  Section  of  a  capsule 
magnified. 
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[TAB.  XXXIL] 

DRABA  ALYSSOIDES. 

Tbtradtkamia  Siliculosa.    Nat  Ord.  Crvcitebjr. 


GsK.  Char*  SiUctia  integrBf  ovalis :  tbItis  planis  vel  con- 
Tezioscnlis;  loculis  polyqiermis.  Sewdna  immaigiiiata : 
ootyledoDibas  acctunbentibiis.    FUamaUm  edastolas.     Br. 

Draba  afyssoides;  caule  fiuticoso  nunoso,  ramis  tomentosis, 
foliis  sparsis  sessilibns  patendbns  ovato-oblongis  sub- 
serratis  siliculisqne  ovato-lanceolatis  tomentoso-hirsotis. 
(Tab.  XXXII.) 


Draba?  alyssoides.    Hitmb.  et  KwUk  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  v.  5. 
p.  61.    £mmA  S^  v.  B.  p.  1S9.     Spreng.  S^sL  Veg.  v.  2. 
p.  39.    De  Cemd.  SysL  Veg.  v.  2.  p.  355.    Prodr.  v.  1.  p. 
171. 

Hab.  In  provincia  Pastoensi,  prope  2iapayes,  Gruachacal  et 
Qnarcho,  alt  1500-1600  hexap.  Fl.  DecembrL  Humb. 
In  summitatem  montis  Pichincha  Regno  Quitensi,  legit 
et  communicavit  Prof.  GuL  Jamieson. 

CauUs  pedalis  et  ultra,  frutLoosus,  teres,  pubesoens,  infeme 
nudus,  supeme  praecipae  ramosus;  ramis  subtomentosis; 
apicem  versus  foliosus.  IbUa  sparsa,  patentia,  superi- 
ora  magis  erecta:  onmia  sessilia,  ovato-oblonga,  margine 
hie  illic  serrata,  acuta,  tomentoso-hirsuta,  pilis  ramosis. 
Fhres  terminales,  primum  corymbosi,  demum  frnctiferi, 
racemosL  PediceOi  tomentosL  CaJyx  tetrapbyllus,  folio- 
lis  ovalibus  concavis,  extus  parce  pilosis.  CoroOa  alba. 
Peiala  obovato-unguiculata,  integra.  Stamina  4  longiora. 
PisHOum:  Germen  anguste-ovatum,  compressum,  planum, 
yix  pubesoens,  apice  in  stylo  longiusculo  attenuatum. 
Stigma  parvum,  subcapitatum.  SiUcuia  ovato-lanceolata, 
pubescenti-hirsuta,  stylo  persistentc  terminata,  bilocularis, 
bivalvis.    Semina  septem  vel  octo  singulo  loculo. 
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CSommunicated  with  some  other  very  interesting  plants 
from  the  Andes  of  South  America,  by  Wm.  Jamieson,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Quito.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  largest  species  of  Draba  which  exists,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  Draba  vema  of  our  walls  and 
hedg^banks,  or  the  D*  hirta  of  our  mountains.  It  seems  to 
agree  with  Humboldt  and  Kunth's  Z).  alyswides  in  almost 
every  particular,  except  that  the  leaves  are  not  generally 
erect,  and  the  siliculcB  are  too  much  inclined  to  lanceolate  to 
be  called  simply  ovate.  But  if  this  be  the  same  plant,  we  do 
not  see  why  those  authors  should  doubt  it  being  a  real  Draba. 

Fig.  1,  Flower.  Fig.  2,  Pistil.  Fig.  3,  Silicula.  Fig.  4,  The 
same  with  one  valve  separating  and  showing  the  dis- 
position of  the  seeds ; — more  or  less  magnified. 


[TAB.  XXXIIL] 

PARMELIA  ENTEROMORPHA. 

Cryftogamia  Lichenes.    Nat  Ord.  Lichenes. 


Gen.  Char.  Apothecia  scutelliformia,  submembranacea, 
subtus  a  thallo  formata,  centro  affixa,  margine  inflexa. 
ThaUus  foliaceus,  coriaceo-membranaceus,  plano-expan- 
sus,  adpressus,  orbiculatus  stellatusque,  lobatus  vel  multi- 
fido-laciniatus,  subtus  fibrillosus. 

Parmelia  enteromorpha ;  albo-virescens,  thallo  substellato 
laciniis  lato-linearibus  elongads  flexuosis  repetitim  ra- 
mosis  inflatis  subtus  aterrimis,  apotheciis  infundibulifor- 
mibus,  disco  flavo-fusco.     (Tab.  XXXIII.) 

Parmelia  enteromorpha.  Ach.  Lichen.  Univ.  p.  494.  Ejusd. 
Stfn.  Lich.  p.  219. 

Lichen  intestinalis.    Smith.  MSS. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Hab.  Arboribufly  in  plaga  ocGidentali  Americe  sq>tentrioii- 
ali&    MeHzie$*    D(mglas^    Seoukr. 

Tkalbu  suborbiciilarisy  expansus,  stellatiin  ramosus,  laciniis 
compacds,  flexnosis  rix  imbricatis  dichotome  divisis, 
ubique  inflatis,  fistulosis,  apicibus  liberis,  obtusis.  Oolbr 
supeme  pallide  albo-Tirescens,  apkibus  fuscescentibus, 
nunc  minnte  nigro-ptinctatus,  subtiis  aterrimus,  nitidus, 
intus  etiam  nigen  ApoOiecia  magna,  conspicua,  fere  6 
lineas  lata,  supeme  disco  ooncava  flavo^fiisca,  margine 
elevata,  infleza,  demum  laoerata,  subtus  in  stipitem  fis- 
tulosum  attenuata,  ita  ut  totum  apothecium  infimdibuli* 
forme* 

This  very  singular  species  of  Parmdia  has  hitherto  only 
been  described  by  Acharius  from  specimens  gathered  by  Mr. 
Menzies,  but  destitute  of  fructification*  I  possess  the  plant, 
however,  fitmi  Mr.  Menzies  and  from  Mr.  Douglas  and  Dr. 
Scouler,  abounding  in  apotheda,  and  am  thus  enabled 
to  give  a  perfect  figure,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  it  differs  in  its  structure  from  all  the  other  known 
lichens,  having  its  ramifications  everywhere  hollow  and 
inflated,  the  colour  on  the  underside  and  within  a  deep 
and  shining  black,  and  the  apothecia  tapering  down  at  their 
base  into  a  hollowed  stipes  or  stalk;  thus  making  the  fruc- 
tifications infundibuliform. 

Fig.  1,  Portion  of  a  lacinia;  and  Jig.  2,  Section  of  an  apo- 
thecium '.'''^magnified. 
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[TAB.  XXXIV.] 

POINCIANA  GILLIESII. 

Decandbia  Movootkia.    LvouMmoAfi,  Div*  Cjbbait 

PtNBA.      DC 


Okn.  Chaiu  Calycis  sqxxla  6,  inasqualia,  basi  in  cupulam 
subpersistentem  ocMdita,  inferiore  femicato.  PeUda  5, 
stipitBta,  saperiore  diffomL  Siamina  10^  longissimai 
omnia  feciinda»  filamentis  basi  Iiirsutis.  Sij^lus  longissi- 
mus.  Legumen  pkno-compressum,  (8ubmultiloculare» 
isthmiB  spongiosis,  an  semper?)  Semina  obovata,  c!om- 
pressa,  endopleura  in  aqua  gelatinosa,  cotyledonibns 
planis,  phimnla  ovalL    DC. 

PcHodana  GUKem ;  inermis,  foliolis  oblongis^  oalycibus  glan-. 
dulosis  apicibus  dentato-ciliatis,  legmninibus  acinacifonni- 
bus  glandtdosis  unilocularibus  exsniccis*   (Tab.  XXXIV.) 

Caesalpinia  OilUesiL     WaOich.  MSS. 

Hab.  Prope  Rio  Quarto  et  Rio  Quinto,  et  apud  La  Punta 
de  San  Luis.  Abundat  circa  Mendozam,  American  meri- 
dionalis.     Fl.  Nov.  et  Dec.     Fruct.  Jan.     GUUes. 

Fndex  pulcherrima,  4  ad  10  pedalem,  valde  ramosa,  ramulis 
teretibus,  substriatis.  Fclia  bipinnata,  pinnis  subdecem- 
jugis,  brevibu£^  alternisi  foliolis  8^10  jugis,  oppositis,  ob- 
longisy  brevissime  petiolatis,  obtusiusculit,  glabris.  JFfores 
ra^emoso-corymbosi)  pednnculo  pedicellisque  glanduloso- 
pubescentibus.  Co/j^,  foliolis  4  superioribus  subaequali- 
busy  oblongis,  inferiore  majore,  valde  concavis,  omnibus 
deciduis,  dMcnre  sulphoreisy  pubescenti-glandulosis,  pras- 
cipne  ad  margines,  ubi  ad  apicem  dentato-ciliatis.  Pttala 
magna,  sulpburea,  basi  unguiculata,  obovata,  superiore 
latiore,  integerrima.  lamina  decern,  perigyna,  libera, 
ante  expansionem  floris  insigniter  convoluta,  demum  Ion* 
gissime  exserta.     FiUmenta  basi  ciliato-pilosa,  dilatati^ 
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rubra.  AnihertB  oblongsB,  Versailles,  pallide  rubrse,  bilo- 
culares.  Pollen  flavum.  PistiUum  longitudine  staminum. 
Germen  subpedicellatum,  oblongum,  compressum,  glandu- 
losum.  Siylus  filiformis,  ruber,  basi  glandulosus.  Stigma 
iniiuidibuliforme,  parvum.  Legtanen  acinacifonne,  com- 
pressum, glanduloso-villosum,  bivalve:  valvis  coriaceis 
elastice  dehiscentibus,  demum  spiraliter  tortis.  Semina  9 
vel  plura,  compressa,  nitida,  griseo-fusca. 

I  owe  much  of  the  above  description  to  Dr.  Gillies*  of 
Mendoza,  who  made  notes  upon  the  living  plants,  and 
obligingly  communicated  them  with  the  specimens  of  this 
very  beautiful  shrub.  The  flowers  are  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  tribe  of  CcRsalpinecBy  with  the 
exception  of  Heterostemon  and  the  recently  discovered 
Poinciana  Regia  (Bot  Mag.)  of  Madagascar,  and  their 
structure  is  such  that  I  have  hesitated  whether  to  refer  the 
plant  to  CiBsalpima  or  PaincianOf  having  the  capsule  of  the 
former,  and  the  lengthened  stamens  and  style  of  the  latter. 
Sprengel  has  perhaps  judged  rightly  in  uniting  the  two 
genera.  In  the  fringed  extremities  of  the  calyx  it  has  some 
affinity  with  CauUeria  of  Humboldt,  and  in  the  size  and 
general  aspect  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  the 
fruit,  with  Heterostenum  of  Desfontaines ;  but  in  this  latter 
the  stamens  are  united  and  unequal.     Mezoneurum  again  has 


*  Since  Dr.  GUliet  returned  to  Earope,  he  has  fitvonred  me  with  the  foUow- 
inf  pwtiealan  of  thia  plant: — *'  The  Ctualpmkh  called  hy  the  natiyea  Mai  de 
OjoB,  ia  very  abundant  in  the  coltlTated  parte  of  Mendoa^  where  it  haa  the 
benefit  of  the  water  need  in  irrigation)  aeeming  to  be  incapable  of  living  on  the 
dry  arid  lands  which  are  not  under  cultivation.  Along  the  eoutbem  ftt>ntier 
of  the  province  of  Mendoza,  l>etween  the  riven  Diamante  and  Atnel,  it  is  found 
ahundanUy  with  other  shrubs  in  aheltered  situations :  also  among  thickets  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Rio  Quarto,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  Pampas ; 
those  plants  to  be  found  growing  in  Buenoe  Ayres  owing  their  origin  to  seeds 
sent  from  Mendoza.  They  do  not  ascend  Aurther  than  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  neither  are  any  traces  of  them  to  be  seen  in  the  province  of  San 
Juan,  which  follows  Mendoza  to  the  north,  along  the  foot  of  the  Cordlllen  of 
the  Andes." 
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a  very  different  legumen,  although  the  flowers  have  a  very 
similar  structare  to  those  of  our  plant. 

The  flowers  have  a  sickly  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  sup- 
posed by  the  common  people  to  be  injurious  to  the  sight. 
Hence  its  vernacular  name,  *<  Med  de  OjosJ* 

On  showing  my  figure  of  this  plant  to  Dr.  Wallich  a  little 
previous  to  its  publication,  he  informed  me  that  he  cultivated 
the  plant  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  sent 
to  him  by  Dr.  Gillies,  and  that  he  named  this  charming 
plant  in  his  MSS.  after  our  mutual  friend,  to  whom  we  owe 
its  discovery. 

Fig.  1,  Persistent  base  of  the  calyx,  cut  through  vertically  to 
show  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  and  the  pistil : — magni" 
fied.    Fig.  2,  LiCgume : — natural  size. 


[TAB.  XXXV.] 

NECKERA  DOUGLASSII. 

Cryptogamia  Musci.     Nat  Ord.  Musci. 


Gen.  Char.  Seta  lateralis.  Peristomium  duplex:  exL 
sedecim-dentatum :  inL  e  ciliis  16,  basi  solummodo  mem- 
brana  connexis.     Calyptra  dimidiata. 

Neckera  Douglami;  pinnata  bipinnataque,  foliis  distichis 
oblongis  enerviis  apice  serrulatis  acutis,  seta  brevi 
perichaetio  immersa,.  capsula  exserta  ovali.  (Tab. 
XXXV.) 

Hab.  In  rupibus  et  apud  arborum  truncos  ad  plagam  occi- 
dentalem  Americae  septentrionalis,  prope  flumen  Co/tun^ 
bio.    Memies.    Douglas.    Scouler. 
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Cade$  in  caespitibus  laxis  nasoaitesy  spithamad  et  ultra,  pro- 
cumbeates,  flexuosi,  pinnati,  pinnis  gracilibos  attepnatia, 
remotb^  patentibus;  longioribus  itenim  pinnatis.  Fotia 
sabarcte  diqposita,  disticha,  oblooga,  ramonim  fere  lan- 
oeolata,  acuta,  omnino  enervia,  transyeisfan  undnkta, 
apioe  serrulata,  pallida  Tiridia.  PenckOtkiia ;  eatariora 
late  ovata,  acuta,  subsquarrosa;  vnienora  sensim  longiora, 
longe  acuminata,  drcamvolnta.  Seta  lateralis,  perichaetii 
longitudine.  Capsula  paalulum  exserta,  erecta,  oyalis, 
rufi>-fosGa.  Opercubtm  sublonge-rostratum,  roatro  paalu- 
lum cunrato.  Peritiomivm  luteum :  dentibus  transversim 
striatis  lineaque  longitudinali  notatis:  dUa  his  altemantia, 
transversim  striata. 

Our  indefatigable  Naturalists,  Messrs.  Menzies,  Scoaler, 
and  Douglas,  who  have  explored  the  Botany  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  have  added  two  beautiful  species  of 
Neckera  allied  to  Neckera  cri^Mj  to  the  Muscologia.  One, 
jV.  Menziesii,  having  been  discovered  as  far  into  l^e  interior 
of  the  country  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  published  under 
that  name  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  his  admirable  Mmci  Amerin 
cam,  (No.  162.)  The  other  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
dedicating  to  Mr.  David  Douglas,  who,  not  content  with 
accomplishing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  object  of  his  mission, 
in  securing  a  most  extensive  and  inestimable  collection  of 
plants,  both  living  and  dried,  for  the  Horticultural  Society, 
suffered  no  Cryptogamic  productions  that  came  in  his  way  to 
escape  him.  His  Herbarium  contains  many  rare  and  some 
new  species. 

Fig.  1,  Plants :  natural  size*  Fig.  2,  Cauline  leaf.  Fig.  3, 
Leaf  from  a  branch.  Fig.  4,  Perichsstium  and  fruit 
Fig.  5,  Outer  perichsBtial  leaf.  Fig.  6,  Inner  do.  Fig. 
7,  Teeth  of  the  outer  peristome.  Fig.  8,  Ciliee  of  the 
inner  do. : — magnified. 
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[TAB.  XXXVL] 

GRIMMIA  CRISP  ATA. 

Crtptooamia  Musci.    Nat  Ord.  Muscr. 


OxN  Char.  Seki  terminalis.  Peristomium  simplest,  e  den- 
tibiis  16y  aequidistantibosy  integris  vel  perforatis,  rarissime 
fissis.     Ca^gjtra  mitriformis. 

Grimmia  crispata;  canle  subramoso,  foliis  e  basi  ovatis  line- 
aiibtts  tortuosis,  seta  foliis  duplo  longiora  erecta,  capsula 
oyali  Uevi,  operculo  longe  rostrato  stricto.  (Tab. 
XXXVI.) 

Encalypta  crispata.  Hedw.  Sp.  Muse.  p.  61.  t  10.  /.  1-9. 
Schwaegr.  SuppL  1.  p.  60.  t  17.  (Icon  calyptrse  puncto- 
rum  circulo  inclasa.) 

Olyphomitriam  crispatum.     Brid.  Mant.  Muse.  p.  SO. 

Bracbypodium  crispatum.     Brid.  Bryol.  Univ.  v.  I.  p.  147. 

Orthotrichum  crispatum.  Hook,  ei  Grev.  in  BrewsUa^s  Jomm. 
qfSe.  V.  1.  p.  115. 

Ulota  crispata.    Swartz.  MSS. 

Has.  In  capite  bonae  SpeL  Thtmberg.  In  terram  apud 
Bondeboscb,  Africae  meridionalis.    D.  MutuL 

Cauh$  sublaxe  csespitosi,  6-8  lineas  longi,  erectly  subramosi, 
dense  foliosL  IbUa  atro-viridia,  e  basi  ovata  vel  ovato- 
lanceolata,  linearia,  acuta,  canaliculata,  integerrima,  nervo 
valido  usque  ad  apicem  attingente  percursa,  crispata^ 
etiam  torta,  siccitate  prsecipue.  PericluiaiaUa  pauca, 
cotffistts  breviora,  latiora,  colore  pallidiore.  Seta  termi- 
nalis, erectos,  flavescens,  foliis  duplo  vel  etiam  triplo 
longior.  Calyptra  primum  angusta,  fere  subulato-cam- 
panulata,  striata,  demum  in  laciniis  6,  longis,  patentibus 
fissa.      Capwta  erecta,   ovalis,   viridi-fusca,    ore  rubro, 
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sedecim-dentato:  dentibus  (maturitate,)  erectis,  vel 
paululum  reflexis,  acuminatis,  basi  latiusculis,  pallidis, 
obscure  transversim  striatis  atque  linea  media  longitu- 
dinali  notatis.  Operculum  basi  planiusculum,  rubnim, 
rostro  longo  recto  flavescente. 

Few  mosses  have  been  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than 
the  present,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  Hedwig's  incomplete  and 
very  unsatisfactory  figure,  and  partly  owing  to  my  having  re- 
ceived from  the  late  excellent  Swartz  a  plant  for  the  Encalypta 
crispata  of  Hedwig,  which  I  have  stated  in  the  Addendum  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  Muscologia  Britannica  to  be  the  same 
as  Trichostomum  potyphyUum,  and  which  Dr.  Greville  and 
myself  afterwards  published  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Orthotri- 
choid  plants,  in  Brewster's  Journal,  as  a  doubtful  species  of 
Orthotrichum.  Bridel,  in  his  Bryoloffia  Universalis,  has  in- 
deed very  much  cleared  up  these  difficulties  by  his  excellent 
description  and  observations:  but  still  a  good  figure  was 
wanting  to  exhibit  the  character  in  the  clearest  light 

I  felt,  then,  peculiar  pleasure  in  receiving,  in  a  packet  of 
mosses  from  M.  Mund,  gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
specimens  of  this  plant,  and  from  these  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  publishing  it  as  an  undoubted  species  of  GrimmiOy  and 
coming  so  near  to  Mr.  Drummond's  Gr.  Hooheri,  of  his 
Musci  Americani,  (No.  61,)  that  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  future  observations  should  prove  them  to  be  the  same. 
If  such  be  the  case,  Grimmia  crispata  inhabits  stones  at  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  (though  rarely,)  as  well  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  habit  it  approaches  the  Glyphomitryon  " 
Daviesiif  and  small  specimens  of  Trichostomum  polyphyUum. 
It  brings  the  GrimmuBf  too,  very  near  the  Orthotrichoid 
family,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the  calyptra.  The  sul- 
cated  and  lacerated  base  of  this  calyptra  seems  to  constitute 
the  only  character  of  Bridel's  genus  Brackypodium;  a  name 
(taken  from  the  shortness  of  the  seta,)  which  it  scarcely 
merits.  In  this  respect  it  is  surely  liable  to  variation. 
Bridel  describes  tlie  seta  as  a  little  longer  than  the  perichae- 
tial  leaves ;  Schwaegrichen  as  being  twice  as  long. 
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Fig.  1,  Tuft  of  Grinmia-  crupata :  natural  size.  Fig.  2, 
Single  plant  Fig.  3,  Leaf.  Fig.  4,  Perichaetial  leaf. 
Fig.  5,  Young  calyptra.  Fig.  6,  Calyptra  advanced. 
Fig.  7,  Operculum.  Fig.  8,  Ci^sule.  Fig.  9,  Teeth  of 
the  Peristome: — ^more  or  less  magw^ied. 


[TAB.  xxxvn.] 
ATROPA  RHOMBOIDEA. 

Pentandria  Monogtnia.    Nat.  Ord.  Solaneje. 


Gen.  Char.  CaL  5,  partitus.  Cor.  campanulata.  Stamina 
subexserta.     Bacca  bilocularis,  placentis  liberis. 

Atropa  rhoniboidea^  {GiU.  et  Hook.)\  herbacea,  pubescens, 
foliis  rhombeo-ovalibus  obtusis,  pedunculo  unifioro  cer- 
nuo^  corolla  extus  glabra.     (Tab.  XXXVII.) 

Hab.  In  sepibus  ad  vias  prope  Buenos  Ayres.  Z). 
GUJlMS. 

CauUs  vix  pedalis,  herbaceus,  viridisy'  subquadrangularis,  pu- 
bescens,  ramosus;  rami  foliis  oppositi.     Folia  plenimque 

:  solitaria,  nonnunquam  bina,  petioloy  vix  longitudine  folii, 
instructa,  rhomboideo-ovalia,  nunc  subrotunda,  paululum 

.  pubescens,  supeme  prsecipue  nervosa,  integerrima.  Fhs 
solitarius,  cernuus,  pedunculo  longitudine  floris,  vel 
parum  longiore,  deflexo.  Ccflyx  5-partitus,  laciniis 
lanceolatis,  patentibus,  pubescentibtis.  Corolla  campanu- 
lata, calyce  triplo  longior,  albida,  ore  quinquefido,  laciniis 
revolutis;  tubus  basi  paululum  gibbosus,  intus  versus 
medium  lanatus,  extus  glaberrimus.  Stamina  prope 
apicem  tubi  inserta,  decurrentia.  Filamenia  curvata. 
AnthercB  subexsertae,  oblongae,  flavae.  PistiUum :  Germen 
oblongo-ovatum,  biloculare^  inferne  glandula  magna  car- 
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nosa,  mbicimdA  rinctmn>  Sigku  filifomua,  ezsertiis» 
basm  vemu  lanosns,  albidtts.  Stigma  capitatum,  silica^ 
tun,  viride.  (CHBies  MSS.)  Baeea  oblonga,  i^ucolata. 
Semina  miyuscula,  marginata.  Emirpo  albomine  im- 
mersiUy  elongatos,  filiformi-cyUndraoem,  sabspiraliter 
curratos. 

Although  upon  a  very  much  smaller  scale,  this  species  of 
Atropa  has  a  considerable  affinity  with  our  Atropa  Bdladatma : 
the  same  general  mode  of  growth,  and  the  same  shaped 
solitary  flowers.  Here,  however,  the  stamens  are  placed 
much  higher  up  in  the  tube  of  the  coroUa,  and  the  inside  of 
the  tube  and  the  middle  of  the  style  have  a  belt  of  woolly 
hairs.  Among  the  South  American  species  that  have  been 
described,  our  plant  comes  the  nearest  to  Atropa  lifiora  of 
Ruiz  and  Pavon;  but  that  has  frutescent  stems,  flowers 
thrice  as  large,  and  hairy  on  the  outside,  with  the  stamens 
far  more  exserted. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  OiUies  not  only  fiar  the  specimens 
from  which  the  accompanying  figure  is  made^  but  also 
for  a  description  made  from  the  living  plant  in  its  native 
country. 

Fig.  1,  Flower.  Fig.  2,  Interior  of  the  coroUa.  Fig.  3, 
Pistil,  inserted  into  its  annular  gland.  Fig.  4^  Berry  :-^ 
NOteraf  me.  Fig.  6»  Seed.  Fig.  %  Secdcm  of  do., 
showing  the  embryo  and  albumen.  Fig.  7,  Embryo : — 
all  but  fig.  4  more  or  less  mag^ni^itd. 


[TAB.  xxxvni] 
BRACHYMENIUM  PULCHRUM, 

Cryptogamia  Musci.    Nat  Ord.  Musci. 


Gek.  Char.   Brachymxnium.  Book.   Seia  terminalis.  Per- 
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utamiMm  daplex:  eaeL  e  dentibus  sedecim:  mf.  membraiia 
brevi  reticulata  subplicata,  apice  dentato-laciniata.  G»- 
igpira  dimidiata. 

Bracbjmenum  pukhmm;  densissime  casspitosum,  subramo- 
sum,  foliis  late  ovatb  concavis  reticulata  arete  imbricatis 
nitidis  int^errimis,  nenro  longe  excurrente  pilifero,  cap- 
sula  erecta  pyriformi,  operculo  conico  obtuso.  (Tab. 
XXXVIIL) 

Hab.  In  nemoribus,  prqpe  Swellendam,  African  australis, 
legit  CL  Mtmd. 

Candes  subpoUicares,  in  caespites  magnos  densissime  congest^ 
subramosi,  erecti,  infeme  valde  tomentosi,  radiculis  ferru* 
gineis  intertextis.  Folia  dense  imbricata,  tenera,  late 
ovata,  int^errima^  reticulata,  pulcherrime  nitida,  nerro 
ultra  apicem  in  pilo  longo,  flexuoso^  denticulate  excurrente, 
Perichatialia  lanceolata  in  pilum  longiorem  attenuata. 
Seta  terminalis,  uncialis,  erectus,  laevis,  basi  perichsetio 
bulbiformi  instructa.  CapmUi  erecta  vel  paululum  in- 
dinata,  subapc^hysata,  pyriformis  exannulata.  Calgftra 
mihi  ignota.  Operckthm  exacte  conicum,  obtnsum.  Pe- 
ri$tomium  duplex:  east  e  dentibus  16,  subulatis,  trans- 
versim  striatis,  mbris,  madore,  patentibus :  tut  membrana, 
dentibus  brevior,  erecta,  flavo-fiisca,  subplicata,  reticulata, 
hie  illic  perforata,  apice  dentato-laciniata.  Semi$ia  parva, 
viridia. 

The  only  species  of  Brackffmenimn  hitherto  known  to  me^ 
are  those  which  I  have  received  from  Nepal,  J3L  N^pafafMs 
and  B*  bryoidUf  Hook.  The  present  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  same 
graus,  and  is  an  extremely  beautiful  species,  forming  large 
dense  tufts  with  closely  imbricated,  externally  very  convex 
shining  bright  green  leaves,  each  terminated  by  a  long  flexu- 
ose  hair  point  Both  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  capsule^  this  plant  has  considerable  affini^ 
with  Lqiiogtomum ;  but  the  peristome  is  near  that  of  a  Brpum. 
The  outer  teeth  I  find  in  this  Brackjfmemum  to  spread  out 
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horizontally  when  wet»   contrary  to  what  is  usual  among 
mosses. 

Fig.  1,  Small  tuft: — natural  dze.  Fig.  2,  Plant: — magnified. 
Fig.  S,  Leaf.  Fig.  i,  Perichaetium  and  Leaf.  Fig.  5, 
Single  pericbaetial  leaf.  Fig.  6,  Operculum.  Fig.  7, 
Portion  of  the  capsule,  and  of  the  inner  and  outer  firinge. 
Fig.  8,  Portion  of  the  hair  point  of  a  leaf: — all  more  or 
\e%s'magnified. 


[TAB.  XXXIX.  XL.] 

ON  THE  GENUS  COLLIGUAJA  OF   MOLINA, 
With  an  Account  qf  three  new  Species. 


The  genus  CoUiguqfa  has  been  so  imperfectly  defined  by  its 
author,  the  Abb^  Molina,  that  succeeding  botanists  have  had 
much  difficulty  in  determining  where  it  ought  to  be  placed, 
whether  among  the  Crotons,  or  whether  it  had  sufficient 
claims  to  rank  as  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  therefore  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Gillies  no  less 
than  four  distinct  species  of  the  genus,  and  one  in  so  perfect 
a  state,  both  as  to  flowers  and  fruit,  as  to  enable  me  to 
publish  almost  a  complete  figure  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fructification. 

The  only  edition  of  Molina's  History  of  Chili  to  which  I 
have  access,  is  that  in  two  vols.  8vo.  published  in  English  in 
1809,  and  translated  from. the  original  Italian,  with  notes 
from  the  Spanbh  and  French  versions,  and  two  appendixes 
by  the  English  editor.  The  plant  called  CoUiguay  is  there 
noticed  in  two  places :  Istly,  at  p.  129  of  vol.  1,  where  it  is 
said,  that  ^<  The  wood  of  Cottiguay  (CoUiguaja,  nov.  gen.) 
when  burnt,  exhales  a  very  agreeable  smell,  like  roses, 
without  producing  the  least  inconvenience:*'   and  2dly,  at 
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p.  291  of  the  same  yolumey  when,  under  the  class  and 
order  Monobcia  Poltakdria,  the  generic  character  is 
thus  given : 

**  CoUigoAJa  (gen.  noT.)    BIasc.  Col.  4-fidiu.     Cor,  0.    Stam,  8. 


Fmm.  CaL  4^diis.     Car.  0.    Stjfli  a    Capsiila  aognlarif,"  probably 
intended  for  triaDgularis,  **  S-spenna." 

This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  name  of  the  species, 
CotUguaja  odorifera^  but  without  any  specific  character. 

In  all  probability  a  more  full  description  is  given  in  some 
of  the  foreign  editions  of  Molina,  especially  the  French* 
Adrian  de  Jussieu,  indeed,  knew  the  plant  only  from  Molina's 
Hist.  Nat.  de  Chili,  p.  129,  as  he  himself  acknowledges; 
yet  speaks  of  the  **  shrub  being  branched :  the  leaves  opposite, 
thick,  glabrous,  denticulated :  the  fiowers  axillary,  the  male 
amentaceous,  and  the  female  placed  beneath  them.''  Adr* 
de  Jttss,  De  Euphorb.  gen.  p.  62.  inter  Genera  Euphorbiacea 
minus  cognOa. 

I  know  not  that  any  other  author  has  noticed  the  specific 
character  except  Sprengel,  who,  in  his  Systema  Vegetabilium, 
has  included  it  under  the  name  of  Croton  CoUiguay  Molin. 
with  the  following  definition :  ^*  Cr.  foliis  oppositis  subsessfli- 
bus  lanceolatis  denticulatis  camosis  scabris,  spicis  axillaribus, 
calycibus  $  4-fidis."  It  is  most  likely  that  all  this  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Molina  himself  and  as  such  I  employ  it 
to  distinguish  his  original  CoUiguay. 

All  we  yet  know  of  the  genus  possess  a  peculiar  habit, 
and  all  are  called  indifferentiy  CoOiguay  by  the  natives. 
The  first  species  which  Dr.  Gillies  sent  to  me,  for  example, 
(C  integrifbliay  nobis)  is  not  the  Colliguay  of  Molina :  and  yet 
the  native  name  Colliguay  was  attached  to  it.  This  indeed 
is  the  only  specimen  which  I  possess  with  flowers,  and  these 
are  certainly-  at  variance  with  the  description  of  Molina, 
especially  the  male  flowers.  Nevertheless,  so  closely  are  all 
their  species  allied  in  habit,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  all 
will  be  found  to  possess  the  same  essential  marks,  and  that 
Molina,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  flowers,  has 
been  led  into  error  in  his  account  of  them.     From  the  result 
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of  my  own  observations,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  may 
thus  diaracterise  the  genua;— 

COLLIGUAJA. 

MOKOBCIA  POLTAVDRIA.      Nat  Ofd.   EuPHORUACBf. 


OxN.  Chajbu  FIcTf  mouoiciy  amentaoeL  Amaitum  elonga- 
tum,  subcylindraceuniy  basi  flore  unico  fiemineo^  floribus 
reliquis  masculinis. 

Masg.  CoL  0.  Car.  0.  SqwmtB  oratae^  patentes,  stamini- 
ferss.  Stamima  drciter  10-12  in  medio  squamae.  FUor 
maUa  bast  submcmadelpha. 

FxM.  CaL  0.  On'.  0.  Squamas  nullas.  Bracteae  2,  lan- 
ceolatae,  ad  basin  germinis.  Siyli  2  v.  3.  Capsula  dl- 
tricocca,  lociilis  monospermis. 

Frutices  mediocres^  omnino  glabri,  erecti,  mpeme  prtBcipue  ra- 
mori  atque  foHosif  ladeacentes.  Rami  juniore^  pr<Bcipiie 
rtibicundu  Folia  oppagiiOf  raro  aUemOf  brevimme  peiiO' 
lata^  magis  mmuve  ianceolata,  coriaeeOf  gubwnosaj  integer^ 
rima  vel  gkmduKs  nigris  serraia.  Flores  in  amaUU 
terminaUbus.    Capsulae  mcffu$cubB. 

1.  CoUigoaja  intefferrimaf  {GilL  et  Hook.) ;  foliis  linearirlanoeo- 
latis  integerrimis  mucronatifi  eglandulosis,  capsula  di- 
oocca,  ooccds  globoso-subcompressis.    (Tab*  XXXIX.) 

Hab.  In  yallibus  Andlam  apud  ^<  San  Isidro^  et  <<  Villavi- 
cenzio*'  in  ascensu  ad  jugum  Uspallata  a  Mendoza :  et 
apud  *^  San  Gabriel,''  atque  *^  in  Valle  Caliente,''  Andibus 
Chilensibus :  alt  4000  ad  6000  ped. 

Ihtiex  parvus,  ramosus,  ramis  plerumque  dichotomis  infeme 
nudis,  pallide  fiisds,  cicatricatis,  supeme  rubris,  foliosis. 
FoUa  opposita  altemave,  bi-triundalia,  lanoeolata,  rigida, 
integerrima,  acntissima,  costata,  subavenia,  basi  attenuate, 
subseasilia.  ./Anento  terminalia,  foliis  breviora,  subcylin- 
draoea,  erecta,  laxa.     Fhe  inferior  fismineus,  reliquis 
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mftsailinifc  Backis  glabra  nndiqiie  8qiiamofla»  squamis 
liorizontalibiis  ofvaUHndbcaidatis^  diaoo  superne  stanuni- 
feris.  Stamma  9^14h  lUammia  brevia,  baai  imita.  Js^ 
Aerm  oblongo-oyales,  biloculares,  loculis  appositis,  longi- 
tndinalitor  dehiscentibnfc  PoOen  fiphsriciun,  pallide 
aoteo-fianiiiL  Fto$/tBmmeui  ad  basin  amenti,  bibracteati. 
Bftute^B  oyaUMsordatae^  acnlBS  ad  basin  genninis.  Crer^ 
men  subrotiuiduniy  laeve,  biloculare,  loculis  monospermis. 
Sh^  duo,  vel  si  mavis,  stylus  bipartitus,  supeme  glan- 
dulifemsy  (ubi  stigmata,)  segmentis  subulatis.  CkqmUa 
didyma,  dicocca,  fere  unciam  lata,  fhsca:  coocis  subro- 
tundis  paulnlum  globoso-subcompressis  ad  marginem 
aoutittsculis,  ad  angulos  dehiscentibus,  monospermis. 
Semen  pendulum,  sphaericum.  JBmmen  copiosum.  Emr 
hryo  immersus,  versus  basin  albuminis.  CoiyledoneB  ro- 
tundats,  planae,  ad  hilum  verses. 

In  the  present  species  the  seed  is  not  fiilly  ripe,  and  hence 
peiliaps  it  has  arisen  that  the  albumen  did  not  occupy  all  its 
cavity.  It  appears  to  have  shrunk  to  a  small  space  in  the 
coitre  of  the  seed. 

Fig.  1,  Amentum  of  flowers :  the  single  female  flower  below. 
Fig.  2,  Scale  bearing  the  stamens,  from  which  many  of 
the  stamens  have  been  removed.  Fig.  8,  Section  of  the 
germen,  showing  the  ovules.  Fig.  4^  Capsule: — not  size. 
Fig.  5,  Seed: — nai.  size.  Fig.  0,  Section  of  do.  scarcely 
rip^  ai)d  showing  the  contracted  albumen: — nai.  size. 
Fig.  7,  Secticm  of  the  albumen,  showing  the  embryo^ 
slightly  magnified: — ell  but  Jig.  5  and  6,  more  cr  less 
magnified. 

2.  Colliguaja  saUe^bHa,  {GiU.  et  Hook.)\  foliis  lanceolatis  ob- 
scure glanduloso-serratis  acudssimis,  capsulis  triangulari- 
bus  tricoccis  angulis  acutis. 

Has.  In  Andibus  ChilenHbuB  prope  '^  La  Ghiardia,"  in 
valle  fluminis  ^<  Aconcagua:"  idt  5000  ped. 
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This  species  has  the  largest  leaves  of  any,  and  they  taper 
gradually  to  a  very  acute  point :  their  margins  are  scarcely 
serrated,  and  the  black  glands  are  very  small. 

8.  Colliguaja  odorifera;  foliis  ellipdco-lanceolatis  obtusis  mu- 
cronatis  pulcherrime  glanduloso-serratis,  capsula  trianga- 
lari  tricocca,  angulis  obtusis.     (Tab.  XL.) 

Colliguaja  odorifera.     MoL  ChUij  ed  AngL  v.  1.  p.  291. 
Croton  Colliguay.     Spreng.  SysL  Veget.  r.  8.  p.  875. 

Hab.  In  convallibus  Andium  versus  Mendozam;  et  in 
<<  Valle  Caliente,"  Andibus  Chilensibus:  alt.  5000  ad 
6000  ped. 

The  almost  decidedly  elliptical  leaves,  the  numerous  regu- 
larly arranged  black  glands  on  the  serrated  margin,  and 
the  obtuse  angles  to  the  capsule,  will  readily  distinguish  this 
from  the  preceding  species.  In  this  and  in  all  the  glandular 
leaved  ones,  these  glands  are  obliquely  sessile  ovate,  and 
acuminated,  and  of  a  solid  texture. 

This  is  the  only  species  which,  in  the  dried  state,  yields  a 
fragrant  smell  when  the  wood  is  burned;  hence  I  have 
another  argument  for  considering  it  to  be  the  Colliguay  of 
Molina. 

C»  odorifera  has  been  introduced  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
of  Buryhill,  to  our  green-houses :  and  in  his  collection,  and 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  there  are  living 
plants  in  a  very  healthy  state,  but  which  have  not  yet  borne 
flowers.  The  recent  foliage  is  of  a  dark  green  hue,  and  very 
glossy.  In  the  dried  specimens,  it  always  becomes  yellowish, 
or  in  some  instances  it  inclines  to  black. 

Fig.  1,  Capsule,  from  which  one  coccus,  at^.  2,  is  removed: 
natural  size.  Fig.  3,  Margin  of  the  leaf,  with  glands : — 
nuignified. 

4.  Colliguaja  triquetral  {GilL  et  HooL);  foliis  ellipticis  mu- 
cronatis  serratis  subglandulosis,  capsula  acute  triquetra. 
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Hab.     In  Andibus  Chilensibus,  una  cum  C.  salici/blia. 

The  leaves  of  this,  in  shape,  nearly  resemble  those  of  the 
preceding  species ;  but  they  are  scarcely  glandular.  The  fruit, 
too,  is  very  different,  being  not  only  extremely  sharp  at  the 
angles,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  sinus  between  the  angles, 
where  the  cocci  join,  as  in  all  the  other  species;  so  that  a 
section  of  this  would  describe  an  equilateral  triangle  with 
straight  sides :  whereas,  a  section  of  the  others  would  rather 
represent  3  lobes,  more  or  less  acute. 


[TAB.  XLL] 

GYMNOSTOMUM  WILSON! 


Gymnostomum  Wiboni;  foliis  pblongo-obovatis  obtusis 
cum  mucrone  minutissime  reticulatis  opacis  integerrimis 
margine  tenuissimo  recurvo,  capsula  oblongo-elliptica 
ore  paululum  contracto,  operculo  oblique  rostrato,  calyp- 
tra  supeme  scabra.     (Tab.  XLL) 

Gymnostomum  affine.     Wilson  MSS. 

Hab.  In  Anglia  ad  terram,  prope  <^  Over,"  in  comitatu 
Cheshire.  D.  GnL  Wihon.  In  arvis  apud  Forfar,  Scotise. 
DrummotuL     Fruct  fert  Jan. 

Pkmta  csespitose  crescunt  Badix  tomentosa.  Caulis  ple- 
rumque  simplex,  erectus  vel  inclinatus,  fere  ad  basin  foli- 
osus.  FoHa  oblonga-obovata,  magis  minusve  carinata, 
integerrima,  margine  tenui  recurvo,  obtusa,  minutissime 
reticulata,  opaca,  glauco-viridia,  inferne  attenuata,  laxe 
reticulata,  pellucida;  nervo  ultra  apicem  in  mucrone  lon- 
giusculo  exserto;  superiora  majora.  Seia  breviuscula, 
rufa.  Capsida  oblongo-elliptica,  rufo-fusca,  basi  obscure 
apophysata,  ore  subcontracto.  Ccdyptra  dimidiata,  fere 
recta,  supeme  papilloso-scabra.  Operculum  e  lata  basi 
rostratum,  rostro  tenui,  capsula  triplo  breviore,  obliquo. 
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My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  moss  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Warrington,  who  clearly  distinguished  it  from  the  species 
of  CrfmnasiomwHj  to  which  it  is,  in  natural  affinity,  most  nearly 
allied,  and  with  which  it  has  probably  not  anfieqnently  been 
confounded  by  muscoloipsts,  namely  G.  tnmcatuban  fi.  It 
requires,  indeed,  a  minute  examination  to  distinguish  the 
differences ;  but  they  exist  so  assuredly,  that  no  one  who  has 
seen  the  two  together  on  the  same  field  of  the  microacope^ 
would  erer  think  of  uniting  them.  To  say  nothii^  of  the 
more  extended  tufts  of  the  present  plant,  and  of  its  more 
glaucous  hue,  the  leaves  are  blunter  at  the  extremity  than  in 
G.  truncatuhan  /S.,  they  have  a  longer  apiculus,  a  more 
evident,  though  a  very  slender  recurved  margin,  and  a 
structure  of  cellules  so  different,  that  a  moderate  power  of 
the  microscope,  which  will  render  those  of  6.  truncatuhan  /S. 
(see  the  figure  in  the  accompanying  plate,)  very  distinctly 
visible,  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  them  at  all  into'  view  in  our 
present  plant,  {Jtgs*  S,  4.)  Again,  in  G.  Wilsom  the  capsule 
is  more  contracted  at  the  mouth,  the  beak  of  the  lid  is  longer, 
and  the  calyptra  is  curiously  papilloso-scabrous  above. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  named  this  new  species  of  QymmMtomum 
G.  €(jfine  in  his  MSS.,  without  being  aware  that  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  and  Hornschuch  had  so  named  a  moss  allied  to^ 
or  a  variety  of,  G.  Heimiu  Thus  I  am  at  liberty  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  very  acute  botanist  who  first  detected  and  distin- 
guished it,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable 
specimens  of  British  plants,  and  numerous  and  important 
observations  upon  them. 

Fig,  1,  G.  Wiisoni : — natural  size^  Fig,  2,  Single  plant : — 
magnified.  Figs.  3,  4<,  Leaves.  Fig,  5,  Apex  of  a  leaf. 
Fig.  6,  Ci^sule.  Fig,  7,  Operculum.  Fig.  8,  Calyptra. 
Fig.  9,  Leaf  of  Qymn.  truncatulum  fi,  to  show  the  differ- 
ence in  form  and  reticulations  i^^^-nuxgnified. 
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[TAB.  XLII.] 

LEMNA  GIBBA. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  GERMINATION: 
BY  WM.  WILSON,  ESQ.  OF  WARRINGTON. 


[Aix  wlio  have  had  oceasion  to  examine  the  minute  seeds  of 
the  diflferent  speeiea  of  Zmuui,  must  oonfess  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  comprehend  their 
structure  satisfactorily,  and  that  germination  alone  can  teach 
us  the  true  nature  of  the  diflerent  parts.  The  fructification, 
however,  of  any  of  the  species  may  be  deemed  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Few  botanists  hare  been  privileged  by  seeing  the 
seeds,  and  stUl  fewer  have  had  the  patience  to  watch  and  to 
describe  them  when  in  a  state  of  developement;  nor,  when 
this  18  done,  can  the  description  be  rendered  intelligible  to 
another  without  the  aid  of  magnified  figures.  I  have 
myself  figured  and  described  the  fructification  of  three  of  our 
British  species  of  lAnma  in  the  new  series  of  the  Flora 
lAmdmamSi  but  ignorant  as  I  was  of  the  germination  of 
all  of  them,  I  confess  I  could  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  those  parts  which  were  brought  to  view  by  the 
dissecting  knife.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
representation  of  the  germination  of  any  Lemna  except  that 
(of  Lemma  gibba)  published  by  Dr.  GsBrtner,  from  the  ob- 
serrations  of  Mr.  Hartmann,*  and  given  in  the  BoianUche 
Zeihmff  for  March  1824^  No.  13.  These,  however,  appear  to 
be  very  imperfect.  At  length  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Wilson 
communicated  to  me,  both  in  1827  and  1828,  the  result  of  his 
patient  attention  to  the  developement  of  the  seeds  of  Lemna, 
and  the  result  of  these,  together  with  his  excellent  figures, 
are  here  given. — fV.  J*  -ff.] 

As  I  considered  (says  Mr.  Wilson,)  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  the  seeds  always  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
I  did  not  attempt  to  immerse  those  which  I  preserved  through 
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the  winter  in  a  dry  state,  during  that  period;  nor  was  it 
until  March  11th  that  I  exposed  a  few  of  them  to  germinate, 
and  from  tlie  tardiness  of  their  movements,  compared  with 
others  immersed  afterwards,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  original 
opinion,  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  grow  xnuch  earlier 
than  April.  The  dissections  of  the  seed  last  year  proved  of 
considerable  service,  and  enabled  me  to  understand  better 
the  singular  appearances  which  present  themselves. 

When  the  seeds  have  been  macerated  for  five  or  six  days, 
they  imbibe  sufficient  water  to  enable  them  to  sink  to  the 
bottom:  previous  to  this  they  swim  on  the  surface,  and 
when  almost  ready  to  descend,  the  upper  end  of  the  seed, 
from  which  the  embryo  bursts  forth,  is  turned  downwards. 

After  lying  at  the  bottom  a  few  days,  the  embryo  expands 
and  bursts  the  inner  coat  of  the  seed,  elevating  its  upper 
portion,  which  is  always  circular,  with  a  small  rather  thick 
umbo  at  its  centre.  I  term  this  part  the  scuteBum,  *  as  it 
seems  destined  to  protect  the  embryo  from  injury  while 
breaking  through  the  external  covering,  which  is  of  a  rather 
firm  texture,  though  much  thinner  in  the  part  intended 
for  the  transmission  of  the  embryo  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
Between  this  part  and  the  apex  of  the  innei"  coat  of  the 
seed  there  is  at  first  a  considerable  vacancy,  and  it  is  only 
after  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat  that  the  embryo  is 
sufficiently  swelled  to  arrive  at  the  outer  barrier,  and  force 
open  a  passage.     {Fig.  1.) 

At  the  time  when  that  is  accomplished,  the  embryo  be- 
comes visible,  bearing  on  its  Summit  the  scutellum,  firmly 
attached  by  its  centre  only,  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  cotykdonjf 


*  This  it  no  doabt  the  dark  spot  fi^rured  in  the  section  of  the  seed  of  Lenma 
trisulea,  given  at  /iff,  13  of  the  plate  in  the  Flora  Londinauit,  and  which  I  have 
there  spoken  of  as  a  tori  ofopermium, — W.  J,  H, 

f  The  names  of  the  different  parts  are  given  rather  from  a  snpposed  resem- 
blance to  sach  piurts  in  other  seeds  whose  structure  is  well  known,  than  from 
a  full  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  their  application.  A  structure  so  ano- 
malous might  well  create  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced  botanists. 
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and  also  covering,  with  a  portion  of  its  circumference,  the 
upper  one,  which,  however,  very  soon  forces  the  scutellum 
aside,  and  projects  beyond  it  The  cotyledon,  at  first  erect, 
now  takes  an  oblique  direction,  and  ultimately  an  horizontal 
one,  {Jig.  2,)  and  soon  after  its  appearance  the  seed  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Then  the  plantale,  hitherto  concealed,  begins  to  extend  its 
disc  beyond  the  lips  of  the  cotyledon,  passing  over  the 
scutellum,  and  projecting  far  beyond  it.  The  spur  of  the 
plantule,  seated  within  the  cavity  {Jig.  S,  a,)  of  the  lower  lip, 
also  grows  larger,  and  its  gradual  developement  is  marked 
by  a  continually  increasing  prominence  just  below  the  scutel* 
lum,  {Jigs.  6,  7,  8,)  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  at 
length  pierced,  {Jig,  9,)  and  the  spur  becomes  the  root  Qf  the 
now  almost  erect  plantule.  The  root  bears  at  its  extremity 
a  sheath,  not  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  lip,  as  I  once 
erroneously  supposed,  but  precisely  similar  to  that  found 
on  the  roots  of  the  parent  plants  or  innovations  afterwards 
produced,  {Jigs.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.)  The  root  continues  to 
grow  until  it  is  about  six  times  as  long  as  the  seed,  (some^ 
times  it  remains  very  short,)  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
embryo  within  the  integuments  of  the  seed  now  swells,  and 
becoming  slightly  bulbous  at  its  extremity,  is  securely  re- 
tained within  them. 

An  innovation  or  secondary  plant,  from  one  or  other  of  the 
sides  of  the  plantule,  (Jigs.  10,  12,  13,)  near  the  insertion  of 
the  root,  now  makes  its  appearance.  (I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  an  mstance  in  which  there  was  one  on  each  side  of 
the  same  plantule,  though  I  have  frequently  seen  a  second  in- 
novation afterwards  arise  close  to  the  first)  Its  developement 
is  exactly  similar  to  those  subsequently  produced,  and  the 
spur  or  root  does  not  pierce  any  portion  of  the  plantule,  but 
slips  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  fissure,  which  has  the 
same  appearance  as  the  (so  termed)  calyx  in  the  fertile  plant 

This  secondary  plant  usually  bears  two  innovations  on 
each  side,  and  at  the  time  when  the  plantule  has  thus  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  grandchildren,  viviparously  produced, 
the   cotyledon  remains  attached  to  the  whole,  without  any 
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symptoms  of  decay,  and  the  intcgaments  of  the  seed  are 
still  retained  unaltered  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  embrgo. 
At  this  stagey  the  plantule  appears  to  be  destitute  of  gibbosity 
on  its  lower  snrfiioe^  but  the  secondary  frond  is  slightly  con- 
vex below^  and  the  tertiary  ones  still  more  so. 

The  scutellum,  it  must  be  observed,  has  always  a  greater 
diameter  than  the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  seed.  This  pu2zled  me  at  first;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  very  careful  dissection  that  I  ascertained  the  iact  of 
the  inner  coat  being  formed  of  three  distinct  skins,  and  that 
the  BCoteUum  is  formed  of  difierent  proportions  of  eadi ;  the 
inner  one  *  being  the  largest  (Jig.  14^  o^)  and  the  middle  one 
the  smallest  of  the  three,  {jSg*  14,  b.)  They  are  all  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  the  fissure  in  each  of  the  skins  is  diffsT'- 
ently  situated.  In  one  instanoe  I  found  the  scntdium,  after 
the  expansion  of  the  embryo^  not  wholly  detached  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  seed,  and  entirely 
separated  from  the  lip  of  the  cotyledon,  except  perhaps  the 
inner  reticulated  portion,  which,  I  have  reason  to  think,  was 
carried  up  with  the  cotyledon. 

B^emkies  to  He  Plate,  IVb.  XLIL 

Fig.  ],  The  embryo  just  bursting  through  the  outer  coat  of 
the  seed. 

Fig.  %  The  same  more  advanced ;  a,  the  scutellum ;  ft,  the 
lower  lip  of  the  cotyledon ;  c,  the  upper  lip  of  do- 

Fig,  3,  The  same  a  little  more  advanced;  the  lips  of  the 
cotyledon  being  open,  the  scutellum  adhering  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  lip,  and  exhibiting  the  plantule  with 
its  spur  or  radicle  (a,)  within. 

Fig.  4,  The  same  after  the  removal  of  the  coats  of  the  seed. 

Fig.  5,  The  inner  coat  of  the  seed,  with  the  scutellum  or 
upper  portion,  (a,)  which  always  separates  from  the  lower 
part  at  a  circular  fissure. 


*  The  inoer  skin  proves  to  be  albumen*     This  part  Is  much  more  ohvious  in 
the  seed  of  L.  miner. -^fF, 
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Fig.  6y  Shows  the  embryo  still  more  advanced,  the  lower  lip 
in  front 

Rg*  7,  Tke  same,  (a  side  view,)  as  seen  in  u*ater  against  the 
light,  showing  die  spar  (or  radicle)  of  the  plantule  pro- 
jecting into  the  lower  lip  of  the  cotyledon. 

Fig*  8,  The  same  still  more  advanced,  when  the  spur  is 
about  to  burst  through  the  lower  lip. 

Fig.  9,  Shows  the  spur  after  it  has  perforated  the  lower  lip. 
It  is  now  beccnne  the  root,  having  a  dieach  at  its  ex- 
treaity. 

Fig,  10,  Shows  the  innovation  just  shooting  forth* 

Fig.  11,  An  innovation  with  its  spur  or  radicle  growing  at 
the  side  of  the  primary  plant,  which  in  this  instance  was 
bent  sideways. 

Fig.  12^  The  primary  plant,  with  the  innovation  shooting 
forth  its  root 

Fig..  IS,  Another  view  of  the  same.  At  this  stage  the  coty- 
ledon is  undecayed,  and  the  coats  of  the  seed  still  closely 
retain  the  lower  portion  of  the  cotyledon  or  embryo. 

Fig.  14,  The  scutellum  or  upper  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  seed,  removed  from  the  lower  lip  of  the  cotyledon. 
It  is  formed,  like  the  remaining  portion  of  the  inner  coat, 
of  three  distinct  skins:  die  innermost,  (or  lowest,  a,) 
reticulated  and  colourless:  the  middle  one,  (6,)  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour  and  firmer  texture,  not  reticulated : 
the  outer,  (or  upper  one,  c,)  pellucid  and  somewhat 
radiated.  They  differ  in  size  considerably,  the  inner  or 
lower  one  being  largest,  and  the  middle  one  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  and  invariably  circular ;  the  two  odiers  have 
their  edges  sometimes  irregularly  torn.  In  the  figure  the 
inner  membrane  is  shown  almost  separated  firom  the  two 
others ;  they  are,  however,  connected  at  the  centre. 

Fig.  15,  The  two  upper  coats,  or  skins  of  the  scutellum, 
detached  firom  the  lowest  one. 

Fig.  16,  The  inner  or  lower  coat  of  the  scutellum,  showing 
its  reticulated  structure. 
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[TAB.  XLIII.  XLIV.  XL  v.] 


ON  THE  SPECIES  OF  THE  GENUS  COLLETIA, 
OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  RHAMNEiE, 

Discovered  by  Dr.  Gillies  in  South  America. 


Tu£  genus  CoUeHa^  named  by  Commerson  in  hooour  of  his 
countryman  Collet^  a  botanist  who,  we  are  informed,  studied 
the  plants  of  Bresse,  and  proved  a  great  opponent  to  the  sy&- 
tem  of  Tournefort,  was  established  in  the  Genera  Plantarum 
of  Jussieu,  I  believe  upon  the  C.  spinasa^  Lam,^  (C  horrida^ 
WilbL)  a  native,  it  is  said,  of  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Peru :  and 
the  main  character  is  made  to  depend,  according  to  Jussieu, 
Lamarck,  Willdenow,  and  in  part,  De  Candolle,  upon  the 
campanulate  perianth  or  calyx  having  5  plioee  internally, 
which  are  squamiform ;  yet  the  C.  spinosa  presents  nothing 
of  this  kind,  nor  has  any  species  of  the  genus  that  has  come 
under  my  observation.  Kunth,*  too^  who  has  examined 
Jussieu's  own  specimen,  expressly  says,  that  he  *^  could  not 
detect  the  plicas  mentioned  by  Jussieu,''  but  he  observed 
within,  an  ^*  annular,  narrow,  fleshy,  entire  disc,  reflexed  and 
glabrous,  inserted  above  the  base  of  the  calyx,"  exactly  as  I 
find  in  all  Dr.  Gillies's  undoubted  species  of  CoHeHcu 

Ventenat,  in  his  Jardin  de  Cels,  added  C.  obcordatOy  and 
in  his  Choix  de  Plantes,  C  serratifidioy  and  C,  Ephedra;  all, 
as  well  as  C.  hortidOy  having  opposite  spinous  branches  and 
few  or  no  leaves,  together  with  campanulate  flowers;  but 
these,  except  C.  serratifoUch  M.  Kunth  thinks  should  consti- 
tute a  peculiar  genus,  on  the  one  hand  allied  to  CoUeiia  and 
Mhamnus,  on  the  other  to  Ceanoihtis^  differing  from  the  true 
CoUetia  in  the  presence  of  petals,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
disc.  Hence  that  author  excludes  from  his  generic  character 
the  5  squamiform  plicae  to  the  calyx  and  the  petals,  and  de- 
fines the  disc  as  above  in  describing  that  of  C.  horrida:  ^^  Die^ 
CU8  annularis,  angustus,  carnosus,  int^er,  calyce  supra  basin 

*  Not.  Gen.  ▼.  7,  p.  46. 
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insertus,  refiexus."  De  Candolle,  in  his  Prodromus,  retains 
the  characters,  *<  Calyx  intus  villosus  aut  5-plicatus :  Petala 
0 ; "  but  so  far  adopts  the  idea  of  Kunth  as  to  include  only 
C.  horrida  and  C  serraitfblia  among  the  CoUetiw  vercBy  whilst 
C,  dbcordata  and  C.  Ephedra^  are  put  into  the  section  (?)  Be- 
UmUla,    The  others  come  among  the  *<  species  non  satis  natm!^ 

Thus  stood  the  genus  Colletia,  till  1827,  when  M.  Adolphe 
Brongniart's  <<  Memoire  tear  la  famiUe  des  Rhamne'es,"  ap- 
peared in  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 
There,  part  of  the  character  of  Colletia  runs,  '<  Petala  nulla 
vel  minutissima,  linearia,"  and  *<  Discus  brevis,  cupulaeformis, 
fundo  calycis  adnatus:"  and  the  species  included  are  C 
horrida^  serraiifoliaj  tetragona^  a  new  species  from  Peru,  and 
C  pubescensy  a  New  Holland  one  from  my  Herbarium,  which 
has  a  short  tube,  petals,  and  a  disc  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  that  of  C  spinasoy  to  which  is  added,  as  a  <^  species 
affinis,"  C.  infesta  {Ceanothus  infesta,  Kunth  and  De  Casnn 
dolkj  which  has  petab  and  a  disc  lining  the  whole  tube : — 
while  Colletia  obcordata  and  C  Ephedraj  of  Vent,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  genus  RetaniUa. 

In  all  the  species  now  noticed,  there  is  so  strong  a  general 
resemblance  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  separate  them 
generically,  and  Brongniart,  who  has  so  done,  has  nevertheless 
included  into  his  CoUetia  species  with  and  without  petals, 
and  with  a  disc  of  at  least  three  very  different  structures.  If, 
therefore,  BetaniOa  is  to  be  removed  from  Colletia,  by  the 
same  rule  C  pubescens  and  C  infesta  ought  to  be :  and,  now 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  three  other  Colletia^  from  the 
travels  of  Dr.  Gillies,  agreeing  in  every  essential  particular 
with  the  generic  character  of  C.  horrida,  I  shall  deem  this 
latter  the  type  of  the  genus,  which  I  would  thus  define: 

COLLETIA. 

CaL  subcampanulatus,  5-fidus,  coloratus,  supra-basin  de- 
mum  circumscissus.  Petala  nulla.  Anther€B  reniformes 
vel  cordatae,  subuniloculares  sulco  hippocrepico  dehis- 
centes.  Discus  annularis,  angustus,  carnosus,  integer,  re- 
flexus,  supra  basin  calycis  insertus.    Germen  superum  vel 
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subinfismm.  Stilus  subexsertus.  SHgma  tDcraasatttiii, 
obsolete  trUobuni.  Ct^mula  S-cocca,  S-spenna,  ia&rne 
basi  calycis  cinctju 

Fnitices,  cortice  viridi  tecUy  vakk  ramosi.     Rami  4eeu99&tm 
cppositiy  spinescentes.      Folia  eypofvto,  patica  vd  nnlla. 
Flares  pedmicubai  e  hibeiTulis  axilkttibus  ad  basin  8pi^^ 
erumpentes* 

*<  No  organ  in  this  family/'  observes  M.  BrongDiart,  ^^  pre- 
sents more  numeroas  modifications,  or  more  important  for 
dasfiificatioD,  than  the  disc."  If  this  be  the  case^  we  shall 
sorely  be  correct  in  confining  the  genus  CoUetia  to  those  in* 
dividuals  of  this  .  tribe  which  have  the  disc  constituted  as 
above  described.  Brongniart  describes  this  disc  as  being 
cupulaoform,  or  cup-sfaaped,  which,  however  correct  in 
reality,  does  not  convey  the  idea  oi  the  appearance  of  this 
disc  that  die  words  of  M«  Kunth  do.  I  have  seen  nothing 
like  it  in  any  other  plants  of  the  order.  The  probability,  ia- 
deed,  is,  thai  this  disc  originates  at  the  very  base  <^  ti^e 
germen,  that  it  lines  the  very  bottom  of  the  calyx,  but  with  a 
coat  so  thin,  that,  thoogh  distinctly  represented  as  such  in 
the  figure  of  CoUetia  spitiosa  figured  by  Broi^^niart,  I  have  not 
myself  been  able  to  discover  it  A  little  above  the  base,  the 
disc  becomes  distinctly  visible,  and  forms  a  narrow,  fleshy^ 
entire^  reflexed  ring.  It  is  at  its  insertion  that  the  separa- 
tion takes  place,  as  the  firuit  advances  to  maturity,  when  the 
base  renains  and  gurrounds  the  base  of  the  fruit 

*  Spinis  Latissimis. 

1.  CoUetia  crocuito,  {GilL  et  Hook.);  foliis  paucissimis  eUip- 
ticis  integerrimifi,  caole  horrido  spinis  decussatis  laterali- 
ter  compressis  ovatis  acutissimis  decurrentibus.  (Tab. 
XLIIL) 

Hab*  In  collibus  arenosis  prqpe  ^  Maldonado,"  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

Finkx  tri-quadripedalis,  erectus,  ramosvs.  Bami  decussa- 
tim  opposki,  subangulati,  ubique  tpinis  magnis  horridis 
decussatis,  lateraliter  compressis,  ovatis  acutissimis,  pun- 
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gentibos,  decurrentibus  tecti.  Folia  perpauca,  wslde 
cadiica,  ad  basin  apinarwo^  eliiptica,  integerrima,  baai  in 
petiohim  hrcrem  atteauata*  Fkres  &8cic«ilati,  parvi,  ad 
basin  spinamm  inaerti,  nutantes.  Pedmumlw  flore  brevior. 
Cafyx  cylindraceo-campanulatas,  coroUinns»  albtdos,  basi 
aolummodo  yiridisy  obscure  deoeiiulriatasy  i^ice  quinque- 
fidos,  segmaitis  patentibus.  Peiala  0«  St0mina  ^  finuce 
intra  calycis  segmenta  inserta.  FUamenia  brevissinuL 
Anihera  subrotundae^  subuniloculares,  bivalves,  rima  arcu- 
ata  dehiscentes,  valva  inferiore  minore.  Discus  annularis, 
camosus,  revolutus,  integer.  PistiUum :  Germen  libernm, 
ovatmn,  snlcis  tribns  obscuris  longitndinalibns  notatum. 
Stylus  filifbrmis,  longitndine  fere  tubi.  Stigma  incrassa- 
tuffl,  paTvum,  tnioboiD. 

This,  one  of  the  most  singular  among  the  many  curious 
plants  in  Dr.  Oillies's  rich  collection  of  South  American 
l^nts,  was  gathered  daring  a  hasty  visit  from  the  ship  to 
the  shores  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  near  Maldonado.  It  may 
be  considered  as  constitnted  of  a  mass  of  opposite  decussated 
and  deeurrent  large  laterally  compressed  spines,  of  the  same 
dull  green  colour  as  the  central  portion  or  stem  that  unites 
them,  and  equally  woody.  The  tips  are  darker  coloured, 
sometimes  brown,  and  very  pungent.  If  the  fascicle  of 
flowers  appears  from  any  point  except  that  of  the  base  of  a 
spine,  it  is  either  at  the  extremity,  or  below  some  slight 
sweUmg^  Mid  is  indicative  of  a  new  spine  which  is  about  to 
appear.  The  leai^es  aie  so  rare  that  only  one  could  be  found 
upon  any  of  the  specimens,  and  that  upon  one  of  the  youngest 
branches.  The  &rm  and  stmctare  of  the  flowers  are  very 
simUar  to  those  of  Cdktia  farox. 

Tab.  XLIII.  Fig.  1,  Flower.  Pig.  %  Section  of  the  same. 
Fig.  8»  A  leaf  :— HMgwi^isct 

*  *     Spims  submlatis. 

2.  CoUetia  spinosa;  spinis  validis,  florum  fasciculis  sparsis, 
oaiydbns  nrceolatis,  fflamentis  elongatk  exsertis.  (Tab. 
XUV.  A.) 


.Al. 
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«.  glabra. 

Ck>lletia  spinosa.  Lam.  HI.  v.  2.  p.  90.  b.  129.  Hwnb.  et 
Kmth  Nov.  Gen.  Am.  v.  7.  p.  59.  Boem.  ei  SchuUz. 
Sy«r.  Fegei.  v.  5.  />.  512.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  28. 
Spreng.  SysL  Veget  v.  1.  p.  771. 

Ck)Uetia  horrida,  WUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  p.  1113.  Feitf.  Zforf. 
Ceb.  p.  92.     (vix  Brongniart) 

Colletia  polyacantha,  fViUd.  in  Boem.  et  Schultz.  Syst.  Veget. 
V.  5.  p.  113. 

^*  pubescentiF-incana. 

Hab.  «.  In  ascensu  Andium  a  convalle  Uspallatensi  ad 
«  Ladera  de  las  Vacas,''  atque  in  Andibus  Chilensibus, 
prope  «  La  Guardia,"  in  valle  fluminis  «  Aconcagua:"  alt. 
5000  ad  7500  ped.— ^.  Apud  «  Romeral"  prope  urbem 
ChUensem  «  Curico,"  ubi   Yaqui  ab  incolis  vocatur. 

Lamarck  appears  to  be  the  original  authority  for  this 
species,  which  he  has  figured  under  the  name  here  adopted 
m  his  lUustrationes.  Brongniart  adopts  the  name  of  horrida; 
but  m  the  figure  which  be  has  given  of  the  flowers,  I  find  a 
considerable  difierence  from  that  of  Lamarck,  for  he  repre- 
sents the  filaments  of  the  stamens  so  short,  as  not  to  raise  the 
anthers  above  the  margin  of  the  sinuses  of  the  segments,-^ 
character  so  nearly  corresponding  with  our  next  pUnt,  that 
I  have  btUe  hesitation  m  referring  it  to  that  species. 

Tab.  XLIV  A.  C.  apuumu  Fig.  I,  Flower.  Fig.  2, 
Section  of  do.     Fig.  %  Stamen  .-^magnified. 

3.  Colletia  firox,  (GilL  et  Hook.) ;  spinis  validis,  florum  fasci- 
cuhs  sparsis,  calycibus  oblongo-cylindraceis,  antherb 
subsessihbus.    (Tab.  XLIV.  B.) 

Colletia  horrida.  Br<^,gniart  in  Ann.  des  Sciences  NaL  v.  10. 
p.  366.  t.  14uf.  1.? 

"*^/r^  Mendozam  et  in  convaUibus  Andium  versus 
Mendozam :  alt  2600  ad  6000  ped. 

prSit?  "°*  *PP^'"  '°  "^^^  •"  '^y  P-'^C'Jar  from  the 
Precedmg  spec.es,  except  in  the  rather  longer  flowers,  which 
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are  broader  and  less  urceolate;  and  in  the  anthers  having 
filaments  so  exceedingly  short,  that  without  a  very  minute 
examination  they  might  be  entirely  overlooked.  Brongniart's 
figure  of  C.  horrida  represents  the  anthers  as  almost  wholly 
included  within  the  tube  of  the  calyx :  and  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  are  given  as  erect,  whereas  in  our  plant  they  are 
remarkably  revolute. 

Tab.  XLIV.  B.  C.  firox.  Fig.  1,  Flower.  Fig.  2,  Sta- 
men. Fig.  3,  Young  firuit.  Fig.  4,  Ripe  fruit :  natural 
size : — ^all  but  Jig.  4  magnified. 

4.  Colletia  vHcina^  (Gill,  et  Hook.);  spinis  tenuibus  numero- 
sissimis,  floribus  fasciculatis  in  apicem  ramorum  congestis, 
calycibus  elongato-cylindraceis,  filamentis  intra  tubum 
insertis.     (Tab.  XLIV.  C.) 

«•  glabra. 

/S.  pubescenti-kirsuta. 

Hab*  Fruticetis  prope  **  El  Rancho"  in  valle  fluminis  ^  Ting- 
ririca,"  in  Chile:  alt  8000  ped. 

Fhttex  pedalis,  bipedalisque,  facie  Ulicis  fuauEj  ramosissimus, 
subdecumbens,  in  «•  glaber,  in  fi.  pubescenti-hirsutus, 
ramulis  brevibus  densis  e  spinis  gracilibus  decussatim 
ramosis  formatis,  viridibus,  siccitate  striatis,  acutissimis, 
pungentibus.  Folia  omnino  nulla?  Ffaree  nunc,  raro, 
solitarii;  plerumque  fasciculati,  e  basibus  spinarum  orti, 
ad  apices  ramorum  in  capitulum  elongatum  vel  spicam 
densam  congesti.  Pedtmcubis  brevis,  curvatus.  Calyx 
ruber,  elongato-cylindraceus,  infra  medium  subcontractus, 
apice  quinquefidus,  segmentis  oblongo-ovatis  recurvatis: 
intus,  supra  basin  discus^  annulatus,  annulo  camoso^  in- 
flexo.  Petaia  0.  Stamina  5,  intra  tubum,  paulo  supra 
medium,  inserta.  Fiktmenta  brevissima:  Anthera  reni- 
formes,  bivalves,  rima  vel  sulco  hippocrepico  dehiscentes, 
uniloculares.  Pietillum:  Germen  semisuperum,  subro- 
tundo-trilobum :  Stylus  calyce  multo  brevior,  elongato- 
cylindraceus:  Stigma  subcapitatum,  obtusum,  obscure 
trilobum.    Fhictus  (vix  maturus)  magnitudine  Pisi  satwi^ 
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globoso-trilobttfl^  basi  calyce  circuittscisso  cincius»  trilocu- 
laris,  (demum  tricoceus?)  trbpemus.  Semina  atra,  qh 
tid%  erecta,  oTali-oblonga. 

This  is  very  distinct  from  every  species  of  CoUetia  hitherto 
described,  in  the  small  very  numerous  dark-green  spines, 
and  in  the  fascicles  of  flowers  being  collected  so  abundantly 
about  the  extremities  of«the  branches,  as  to  form  an  ap- 
parently dense  raceme  or  spike,  in  the  very  elongated  calyx* 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  the  stamens  being  inserted  a  con- 
siderable way  down  within  the  tnbe. 

Tab.  XLIV.  C  C.  tdicma.  Fig.  1,  Flower.  Fig.  % 
Section  of  da  Fig.  3,  Stamen.  Fig.  4,  Fruit : — natural 
gize.    Fig.  5»  Section  of  fruit: — magnified. 

DISCARIA.     Hook.  (nov.  gen.) 

Calyx  brevi-campanulatus,  4-5  fid  us,  colorattU*  Atofti  4-5^ 
staminibus  minora.  Anthera  biloeulares,  lonjptudinaliter 
dehiscentes.  Discus  basin  germinis  ciqgei^,  pateriformis, 
carnosus,  margine  angusto  elevato^  libero,  subintegro. 
Germen  subsuperum.     Stylus  brevis.    Stigma  trilobum. 

Habitus  onmino  CoUeiia.    Nomen  a  )<r»#f)  discus. 

Discaria  Jmerieamh  {GilL  ei  Hooh.);  calyoe  (plernmque)  5 
^do^  segmentis  reflexia*    (Tab.  XLIV.  D.) 

Hab.  Prope  *'  Buenos  Ayres:''  atque  in  radicibus  mon- 
tiom  ProvincisB  Sancti  Ludorici,  et  <<  Cordova.** 

The  whole  structure  of  this  plant,  save  the  distinguishing 
marks  above  given  in  the  generic  character,  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  CoUetia  spinosOf  that  a  description  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary. To  this  genus  must  unquestionablj  be  refeired  the 
CMetia  pubescens  *  of  Brongniart,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
figure  of  the  flower  at  Tab.  XLV.  A. 


*  Thlt  plant,  a  native  of  Cax*i  River,  at  Bathant,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Maoqoarle,  New  Holland,  b  described  by  Mr.  Allan  Cannln|r|uun  In  h&s  yalu- 
able  ^  andmena  of  the  Indlswoae  Botwif  of  the  Moutaineiia  Coaotry  be- 
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RETANILLA.t    Brangn. 

RetanQla  Ephedra.    Brongniart  in  Ann,  des  Sc.  Nat.  v.  10.  p. 
364.  t  14.  /  2. 

Ck)Iletia  Ephedra.      Feni.  Choix.  des  PL  t  16.      De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  2.  p.  29. 

Hab.     In  Goayallibus  Andium  Chilenaum:    alt  2500  ad 
3500  ped 

This  genus  is  fully  described  by  Brongniart,  in  the  Memoir 
above  quoted.  Dr.  Gillies's  specimens  have  only  the  ripe 
fruit,  which  is  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  and  very  different  in 
its  nature  from  that  of  CoUetia.  The  flowers,  too,  have  the 
disc  clothing  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  calyx,  accord- 
ing to  Brongniart;  but  M.  Kunth  appears  to  have  entirely 
overlooked  it. 

In  Dr.  Oillies's  collection  of  plants  of  this  Nat  Order,  are 
two  species  with  opposite  and  decussate  spines  and  numerous 
3  or  5  nerved  leaves,  one  is  in  flower  and  fruit,  the  other 

tfTMQ  the  Colooy  roond  Port  Jackion  and  the  HettlemeDt  of  Bathant,"  pub- 
liabad  In  Mr.  Barron  Fleld'i  Memoir*  on  New  South  Waki^  p.  d58,  n.  il.,  at 
"  a  eeeeod  now  genot  of  the  order  JBAoaHMo,  and  ralatod  to  CdkHtu**  Ho  that 
deflneo  it :  "  Calyx  aeu  PtriatUhium  mooophyllomy  qnadrii&diun.  Cttr*  0,  oed 
■quaniB  4^  caealJataB  inter  aegmeiita  perlanthil.  AnthertB  2-lociihureo»  tub  tlngu- 
lie  efosmit.  Stigma  trllobatam.  Gatmm  SJocnkre.— A  Jonoeone  thrdbby 
plant,  with  braohiate  etrong  thomi."  At  a  qpeelae,  it  may  bo  thai  eharao- 
terized : 

Ditcaria  au$trali$i  oalyoe  4-fido^  a^gmentlt  ereotlt. 

Colletia  pnbeooena.     Brongn,  in  Ann,  du  Sc.  Nat.  y.  10.  p.  366. 

The  name  pube$eeiu  It  tcaroely  applicable,  for,  in  general,  the  atema,  branches, 
and  tliome  are  ^to  glabtviia.  Tlio  bnmehes  are  more  elongated  Aan  In  S, 
amurkatm,  the  ihma  imther  men  distant  the  flowera  amaSer,  the  aligmaa 
narrower  and  more  ereet.  In  other  retpectt  there  ia  the  moat  entin  oon- 
formlty.     Xeovei  few,  small,  oUong,  entire. 

Tab.  XLV.  A.  Fig.  1,  Ftower.  Fig.  2,  Section  of  the  tame.  Fig.  3,  Petal 
and  Stamen.  Fig.  4,  PbUl.  Fig.  5,  Platil,  with  the  paterlform  flethy  dito 
at  tiie  liaae^  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ealyx. 

f  JTaetiea  taya  that  the  CoSkHa  Ephedra  of  Ventenat  heart  the  name  of  Reta- 
nilla  in  Dombey'a  Herbarinm,  at  the  CciUiia  tpinota  doea  that  of  RHama. 
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barren,  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  habit,  they  will  rank 
in  the  same  genus.  These  I  shall  describe  under  the  generic 
name  which  I  find  attached  to  the  plant  in  Dr.  GiUies's 
handwriting. 

TREVOA.     MierB'  MSB. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  turbinatus,  5-fidus,  persistens,  segmen- 
tis  reflexis.  Petala  cucullata,  erecta,  stamina  includentia. 
Anthera  uniloculares,  rima  hippocrepica  dehiscens.  Discus 
omnino  nuUus.  Germen  superum,  magnum,  hirsutum,  tri- 
loculare, loculis  monospermis.  Stylus  subulatus,  longe 
exsertus,  hirsutissimus.  Stigma  simplex,  acutum.  Capsula 
membranacea,  stylo  persistente  terminata,  bivalvis,  mono- 
sperma,  loculis  duobus  abortivis.  Semen  erectum,  ellip- 
ticum,  compressum,  fuscum,  nitidum,  hinc  linea  longitu- 
dinali  sulcatum.  ABmrnen  subtenue,  corneum.  Embryo 
erectus,  cylindraceus :  radicula  infera. 

Frutices  spinoscBj  spifiis  subulatis  breviusculis  cruciatim  appo- 
sitis.  Folia  quatema,  mcffusculoj  numerosa,  hngitudinaUter 
venosa,  Flores  JasciculaH  e  tuberctdo  egredienies,  ex  axU- 
lis  Jbliorum  et  it^a  basin  spinarum, 

Trevoa  quinguenervia,  {Gill,  et  Hook.);  pubescenti-hirsuta, 
foliis  oblongo-ellipticis  integris  quinquenerviis  subtus  in- 
canis.     (Tab.  XLV.    B.) 

Hab.  In  convallibus  Andium  Chilensium:  alL  3500  ped. 
Nom.  vemac.  Talguen. 

Rami  liguosi,  erecti,  subvirgati.  Folia  brevi-petiolata. 
Flores  numerosi,  sublonga,  pedunculati.  Calyx  decem- 
striatus.    Fructus  calyce  inferne  tectus,  valde  hirsutus. 

Tab.  XLV.  B.  Fig  1,  Portion  of  a  branch : — natural  size. 
Fig.  2,  Flower.  Fig.  3,  Section  of  a  flower.  Fig.  4, 
Petal,  including  a  stamen:  the  pollen  having  escaped 
from  the  anther.  Fig.  5,  Fruit;  and  ^.  6,  Seed: — 
natural  size.  Fig.  7,  Capsule.  Fig.  8,  Transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  pericarp ;  showing  the  single  seed  and  the  two 
abortive  cells.  Fig.  9,  Seed.  Fig.  10,  Vertical  section 
of  do. 
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*  Corolla  gmulr^lda. 

1.  Verbena  ^aft^^tmo,  {Gill,  et  Hook.);  foliis  oblongo-ovatis 

breve  petiolatis  coriacets  integerrimis  subtridentatisye, 
floribus  verticillato-spicatisi  spicis  lateralibus,  calycibus 
hispidissimis. 

Hab.  In  montosis  prope  Mendozanii  ubi  **  Ctdron^  incol- 
arum,  locis  arenosis  saxosis :  alt  3000  ad  3500  ped. 

FttAez  8-10  pedalis,  ramis  strictis,  gracilibus.  Folia  opposita, 
vix  unciam  longa,  petiolo  brevissimo  insidentia,  coriacea ; 
juniora  minute  scabra;  adulta  glabra,  subtus  pallidiora, 
panctU  glanduliferis  numerosissimis  fragrantibus  ad^ 
spersa.  Corolla  parva,  semper  qoadrifida.  Cafyx  pilis 
patentibus  hispidissimus. 

A  very  distinct  species,  yet  in  habit  allied  to  the  well 
known  Aloygia  dtriodora^  (Verbena  triphyUa^  Linn.);  and, 
like  that,  yielding  a  most  grateful  odour.  The  Ahysia  has, 
however,  only  two  seeds  to  each  flower,  whilst  our  plant  has 
four,  and  the  flowers  themselves  are  similar  in  structure  to 
those  of  Verbena  officinalis.  The  calyx  firmly  envelopes  the 
fruit,  and  not  unfrequently  separates  naturally  into  four 
pieces  or  segments,  each  very  concave  and  bearing  an  oblong 
smooth  nut. 

2.  Verbena  officinalis  ;  caule  erecto  subhispido,  foliis  lanceo- 
latis  inciso-serratis  trifidisque  segmentis  incisis  scabris, 
spicis  filiformibus  subpaniculatis,  floribus  remotiusculis. 

Verbena  officinalis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  29.  EngL  Bot.  t 
767.  FL  I/md.  cum  Ic.  Hwnb.  et  KtmA^  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2. 
p.  222.     Spreng.  SpsL  Vegd.  v.  2.  p.  750. 

IS.  foliis  grosse  serratis  vix  profunde  incisis. 

Hab.  *  «•  In  Pampas  ab  urbe  Bonaria  usque  ad  Mendozam. 
fi.  Apud  Rio  Saladillo,  ad  limites  occidentales  planitiei 
Pampas  dictie,  et  ad  margines  aquarum  in  Provincise 
Mendozae. 

Var.  yS.  difiPers  from  the  «.  and  the  common  European  state 
of  the  plant,  solely  in  the  less  deeply  cut  leaves. 
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*  *     CoroOa  qttimquefida. 
f  Inermes  ;  Jbliis  integris  intefferrimisque. 

S.  Verbena  ixph^OOf  {GiU et  Hook.);  ramis  fiexuosiB  teretibus 
striads  glabris  aphylli%  spica  pubescente.    (Tab.  XLVL) 

Hab.  Inter  "  Los  Chacayes  y  los  Arbolitos,**  in  ascensu 
Andium  versus  Mendozam,  et  in  valle  ^*  de  Las  Lenas 
Amarillas,"  in  ascensu  ^PUmchon:**  alt  4600  ad  5000 
ped.     Giffie^.— Prope  Villa  Vicenzia.     Z).  Cruichshanks. 

Cauks  ramosissimi,  3-4  pedales,  striati,  ramis  flexuosis,  tereti- 
bus, oppositis,  acutiusculisi  omnino  aphyllis,  Stipuhs  ad 
basin  ramorum,  minutse,  fuscse,  demum  decidual,  Spic<B 
undam  ad  duas  uncias  longaB,  ramoa  breres  terminantes, 
multiflorte.  j^ores  fragrantes,  odore  melleo  spirantes. 
Bradeet  minutie.  Caiyx  cylindraceus,  pubescens,  angu- 
latDs,  eerolla  duplo  brevior. 

Rg.  1,  Flowers  and  bractea.  Fig.  2,  Stamens  and  Pistil: — 
magnified. 

4.  Verbena  gcoparioj  {GilL  et  Hook.);  ramis  erectis  strictis 
supeme  congestis  sulcatis,  foliis  minutis  remotissimis 
lineari-oblongis  integerrimis,  spica  glaberrima,  floribus 
laxis.    (Tab.  XLVII.) 

Hab.  In  vallis  prope  VUlayicenzio,  in  ascensu  orientali  a 
Mendoza  ad  jugum  **  Uspaliata."  Apud  **  Los  Ojos  de 
Agoa,"  Andibus  Chilensibus:  alt  dOOO  ad  8000  ped. 
Norn.  vem.  "  Clavelillo  {Pink)  del  Campo^"  et  «  Escobilla 
{Broom)  del  Campo.'' 

Frukx  3-4  pedalisy  ramis  numerosis,  erectis,  teretibus,  strictis, 
fiulcatis,  superne  congestis,  siccitate  nigrescentibus.  Folia 
perpauca,  opposite,  decidua,  vix  trilinearia,  lineari-ob- 
longa,  basi  in  petiolum  brevem  attenuata.  SpiccB  numer- 
osie,  terminales,  omnino  glabrae.  Flcres  odorati,  laxi. 
BradjM  subulatse,  calyce  dimidio  breviores.  Ckdyx 
longe  cjliadraoeus  in  pedicellum  brevem  basi  attenuatus. 
CotoIUb  tubus  curvatus  calyce  plusquam  duplo '  longior, 
fauce  pilosa. 

M   2 
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Fig.  1|  Flower  and  bractea.  Fig.  2,  Stamens  and  Pistil : — 
magnified. 

5.  Verbena /tmceo,  {GUL  et  HooL);  suflruticosa,  ramis  elon- 
gatis  teretibus  glabriusculis,  foliis  remotis  parvb  oblongo- 
lancoelatis  integerrimis  vel  serratis,  petiolo  brevi  infeme 
latissimo  decurrente,  spicis  oblongis  laxis,  stylo  exserto. 

«,  foliis  integerrimis,  spicis  pubescentibus. 
/I.  foliis  grosse  serratis,  spicis  glabriusculis. 

Hab.  «.  Prope  La  Ouardia,  in  valle  fluminis  Aconcagua,  in 
Chile,  fi.  Ad  ^^  Rio  del  Diamante,*'  in  confinibus  aus- 
tralibus  Provincial  Mendozae :  alt  5000  ped. 

Tripedalis,  basi  fruticosa,  superne  ramosa,  herbacea,  ramis 
elongatis,  attenuatis,  teretibus,  glabris,  vel  sub  lente  minu- 
tissime  pubescentibus,  junciformibus.  Folia  remota, 
semiunciam  longa,  ovato-lanceolata,  subcoriacea,  glabra, 
in  «.  integerrima,  in  y8.  grosse  serrata,  basi  breviter  petio- 
lata,  petiolo  infeme  dilatato,  decurrente.  SpictB  duas 
uncias  longae,  subcylindraceae,  basi  bifoliossB.  Fhres 
laxiusculi.  Bractea  minutae.  Calyx  cylindraceus,  glaber 
aut  pubescens,  etiam  subglanduloso-pilosus,  sessilis. 
Corolla  calyce  triplo  longior,  curvata,  limbo  parvo.  Stylus 
sublonge  exsertus. 

6.  Verbena  spathukUOj  {GilL  et  Hook.);  suffiruticosa,  ramis 
elongatis  attenuatis  flexuosis  glabris,  foliis  remotiusculis 
lineari-spathulatis  integerrimis  pubescenti-scabris,  spicis 
capitatis  oblongis  pubescentibus. 

Hab.  In  valle  de  <^  las  Lenas  Amarillas,"  Andibus  Mendozae. 

Bipedalis,  infeme  fruticosa,  superne  subherbacea,  ramis 
elongatis,  flexuosis,  subulatis,  siccitate  nigrescentibus, 
glabris,  superne  attenuatis.  Folia  rara,  remota,  superne 
praecipue,  unciam  vel  sesquiunciam  longa,  lineari-spathu* 
lata,  sessilia,  siccitate  margine  revoluta,  pubescenti-aspera: 
suprema  linearia,  minora.  Capitula  uncialia.  Flares 
numerosi,  imbricati.  Bractea  lanceolato-subulatae,  calyce 
dimidio  breviores.  Calyx  cylindraceus,  dentibus  elongatis. 
CorcUa  tubus  pubescens,  calyce  dimidio  longior. 
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7.  Verbena  gUmoa^  {GiU.  et  Hook.);  suffruticosa,  ramis 
elongatis  teretibus  filiformibus  glaucis,  foliis  distantibus 
minutissimis  linearibus,  capitulis  ovatis  subpubescentibus, 
floribus  dense  imbricatis,  bracteis  exterioribus  calyce 
duplo  majoribus  cordatis  rigidis  pungentibus. 

Hab,  Prope  flumen  *^  del  Diamante,"  ad  ^*  Paso  de  los  An* 
cos:"  alt  5000  ped. 

Species  distinctissima  ob  caules  filiformes,  glaucescentes, 
folia  remota  minuta,  vix  3  lineas  longa,  ob  capitulum 
florum  extus  bracteis  longis  rigidis  magnis  instructum. 
BradeiB  interiores  minores. 

8.  Verbena  o^pero,  {GilL  ei  Hook.);  fruticosa,  foliis  altemis 

plerumque  fasciculatis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  sub- 
piloso-asperis,  spicis  elongatis  imbricatis  sessilibus  pubes- 
centibus,  floribus  imbricatis  calyce  duplo  longioribus. 

Hab.  Locis  incultis  inter  Mendozam  et  Jugum  Andium: 
alt  2d00  ad  8500  ped. — In  convalle  Uspallata.  GOlies 
et  Cruickstumks, 

Caules  et  nmd  adulti  lignosi,  pallide  fusci.  iZomt  patentes, 
juniores  pilosi  vel  pubescentes*  SpictB  2  ad  4-5  uncias 
longse,  breviores  magis  dense  imbricatse.  Bradem  subu- 
latae,  longitudine  fere  calycb.  Flores  albi,  glabri.  Fru(y 
tus :  Nuces  4i  primum  arete  unitse. 

Remarkable  in  haying  alternate  leaves. 

f  f    Spinescenies. 
-(-  FoUa  aduUa  sHpulis  spinesceniibus  (smtdanHa. 

9.  Verbena /umj^enno,  {GilL  et  Hook.);  fruticosa  ramosissi- 

ma  pubescens,  foliis  oppositis  profiinde  tripartitis,  laciniis 
acerosis  pungentibus,  adultioribus  persistentibus  rigidis- 
simis,  capitulis  terminalibus,  bracteis  calyce  longioribus 
subulatis. 

Hab.    In  convallibus  Andium  prope  Mendozam :   alt  5000 
ad  9000  ped. 

Habitus  fere   UUcis  eurqpete  vel  nantB,   4-5  pedalis,  valde 
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ramosa.  O3I0T  florum  albus  vel  pallide  purpureus. 
CoroUa  glabra;  tubo  semiunciali  superne  inflato  calyce 
dimidio  longiore. 

This  and  the  following  species  are  remarkable  in  having 
the  leaves  persistent  and  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
spinescenty  till,  at  length,  from  die  new  leaves  springing  up 
from  their  axils,  they  form,  as  it  were,  stipulary  spines. 

10.  Verbena  erinaceoj  {Gill,  et  Hook.);  fruticosa,  humilis, 
csespitosa,  foliis  densis  opposito-connatis  acerosis-ciliatis 
strictis  pungentibus  demqm  elongatis  spinescentibus, 
capitulis  paucifioris  inter  folia  imniersis.  (Tab.  XL VIII.) 

Hab.  In  summum  fere  jugum  montium  ^*  Uspallata,"  provin- 
ciae  Mendozae :  alt.  10,000  ped. 

Radix  crassa,  lignosa.  Tota  planta  spinosissima.  Capitula 
sessilia,  immersa,  bi-triflora,  versus  apicem  ramorum. 
BraetecB  ovato-lancecdatae,  mucroi^at^  calyce  elongato 
tubuloso  striato,  hirsutiu^culo,  deutibus  pungentibus, 
quadruplo  breviores.     Corolla  calype  subdimidio  longiore. 

Figs.  1,  2,  Leaves*  Fig.  3,  Flower  and  bractea.  Fig.  4, 
Stamens.     Fig.  5,  Pistil : — magnified.      • 

4-  -f-  Spina  Jbliis  disHncUB. 

IL  Vethena,  seriphioide&f  {Cr^  et  Hook.) ;  iruticosa,  ramulis 
brevissimis,  foliis  densissimis  connatifi  dvato-triquetris 
crassis  carinatis  superne  canaliculatis  obtusis  glabris, 
spinis  oppositis  connatis  lato-^subulatis  subfoliaceis  ciliads 
demum  elongatis  rigidissimis  integris  trifidisVe,  floribus 
subsolitariis. 

'Hab.  In  provincia  meridional!  Mendoziae,  usque  ad  flumen 
<<  Atuel:"  alt  3000  ped. 

Tri«-quadripedalis,  ramosa;  rainis  brevibus  numerosis.  Folia 
vix  duas  lineas  longa,  glabra.  Fhres  ex  apicibus  ramu- 
lorum.  Bractea  ovata.  Calgx  tubulosus,  angulatus. 
Habitus  generis  Seriphii. 

The  branches  of  this  curious  plant  always  proceed  from 
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tbe  axik  of  opposite  and  connate  spines,  which  are  larger 
than  the  leaves.  At  first,  indeed,  the  spines  appear  to  be 
of  nearly  the  same  texture,  or  they  are  even  more  thin, 
and  i^roaching  to  membranaceous,  especially  at  the  mar- 
gins, where  they  are  ciliated.  They  gradually,  in  age^ 
become  longer,  narrower,  more  terete  and  indurated, 
yeUow,  brown,  and  woody,  often  bifid.  Tbe  leaves  are 
never  ciliated :  in  shape  they  have  some  similarity  to  those 
of  Sax{fraga  oppantifolia.  The  corolla  is  about  half  as 
long  again  as  the  calyx,  and  varies  from  a  white  to  a  lilac 
colour. 

12.  Verbena  ccBSpiioga,  {GilL  et  Hooiu)\  fruticosa,  ramis 
brevibus  densissime  csespitosis,  ramulis  brevbsimis,  foliis 
connatis  oblongis  obtusis  supra  canaliculatis  i^presso- 
pilosis,  ^inis  oppositis  connatis  subulatis  rigidis  integris, 
capitulis  bifloris. 

Hab.  In  <<  Paramillo  de  Uspallata:"  alt  9500  ped.  GUKeM 
et  Cndekskanis. — Uareta  Incolarum. 

This  has  the  habit  of  the  last  species,  but  with  a  far  more 
densely  compacted  habit;  the  leaves,  too^  are  large  and 
clothed  with  appressed  hairs.  Here,  as  in  the  V.  seripkioideSf 
many  of  the  young  shoots  are  wholly  clothed  with  spines,  at 
first  green,  hairy,  and  soft,  at  length  becoming  rigid^  and 
throwing  out  from  their  axils  short  ramuli,  wholly  clothed 
with  leaves.  The  root  is  very  thick  and  woody.  Two 
flowers  are  produced  together  within  two  connate  ciliated 
concave  bractess.  Styk  swollen  at  the  base,  and  jointed 
upon  the  top  of  the  germen. 

13.  YeAeuM  asparciffaideSf  {GilLei HoofL);  foliis  fasciculatis 
lineari-oblongis  obtusis  pubescentibus  majoribus  revolutis, 
spinis  tripartitis,  capitulis  paucifloris,  bracteis  lanceolatis 
dentibusque  calycinis  spinosis,  floribus  pubescentibus. 

Hab.  In  summum  fere  jugum  <^  Uspallata:"  apud  **  Cerro 
del  Portezuelo : "  alt.  10,000  ped. 

Here,  too^  the  spines  in  a  young  state  have  a  fiiliaceous 
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margin,   very  narrow  indeed,   and  pubescent,   which  soon 
disappears.     Leaves  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half  long. 

f  f  Inermes;  Jidiia  grosse  $erratis  incisis  multifidisve. 

14.  Verbena  banariefms;  elata  aspera,  caule  acute  tetragono, 
foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  sessilibus  subconnatis  venosis 
grosse  serratis,  spicis  numerosis  elongatis,  corolla  calyce 
ovato  vix  dimidio  longiore,  bracteis  subulatis  calycem 
aequantibus. 

Verbena  bonariensis.  Ldnn^  Sp*  PL  p.  28.  DM.  EUh.  t 
300.  /  387. 

Hab.  Vulgaris,  praecipue  in  locis  cultis.  In  Bonaria  atque 
Mendoza. 

I  possess  this  plant  from  almost  all  the  warm  parts  of 
South  America,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  the 
Mauritius,  and  from  New  Holland.  The  flowers  are  so 
crowded  as  to  make  the  spike  appear  almost  cylindrical. 
The  calyx  is  closed  over  the  fruit,  splitting  down  to  the  base 
in  one  or  more  places,  most  readily  on  each  side  of  the 
shorter  tooth,  which  often  thus  constitutes  a  separate  leaflet. 
The  Verbena  littoralis  of  Humboldt  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
this  with  shorter  spikes  than  usual. 

15.  Verbena  intermedia^  {GUL  et  Hook.);  aspera,  caule  acute 
tetragono,  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  sessilibus  subconnatis 
venosis  grosse  serratis,  spicis  breviusculis,  corolla  calycem 
cylindraceum  plusquam  duplo  superante. 

Hab.  In  Provincia  Bonariae,  et  in  Pampas  non  raro  occurrit. 

Ubique  tactu  asperrima.  Folia  rigida,  laete  atque  pallide 
virens.  Spicce  paucas,  tematse  nunc  proliferae,  unciam  et 
ultra  longae.     Fhres  laxiusculi. 

In  general  aspect  the  present  species  approaches  the  fol- 
lowing rather  than  the  preceding.  The  bracteae  are  like 
those  of  V.  banariensiSf  but  the  flowers  are  very  different,  far 
more  showy,  and  of  a  blueish  purple  colour.  Calyx  splitting, 
when  the  inclosed  fruit  is  ripe,  as  in  the  foregoing. 
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16.  Verbena  venoM^  (Gfttt.  et  Hook.);  asperrima,  caule  acute 
tetragono,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  sessilibus  basi  latis 
subcordatis  venosis  grosse  acutissimeque  serratis,  spicis 
subtemis  brevibus,  corollis  calyce  cyllndraceo  triplo 
longioribus,  bracteisque  duplo  longioribus. 

Hab.    Inter  Pampas,  Provincia  Bonariae. 

Caulis  subpedalis,  simplex.  Folia  subapproximata,  tripoUi- 
caria,  sessilia  sed  non  connata.  Flares  pulcherrime  pur- 
pureo-csenilei.  CoroUce  tubus  longus,  subpilosus,  versus 
medium  inflatus.     Pructus  ut  in  V,  intermedicu 

17.  YerhenAchamcBdrifolia;  caule  procumbente  piloso,  foliis 
oblongo-lanceolatis  grosse  serratis  calycibusque  hispidis, 
floribus  corymbosisi  laciniis  corollae  omnibus  emarginatis. 
LindL 

Verbena  chamaedrifolia.  Juss,  in  Ann*  du  Mus.  v.  7.  p,  73. 
Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  v.  2.  p.  748. 

Verbena  veronicifolia.     Sm.  in  Reeff  Cycl. 

Verbena  Melindres.     Gillies  in  Bot  Beg.  t.  1184. 

Erinus  peruvianus.     Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  879. 

Lychnidea  veronicce  folio,  flore  coccineo.  FeuUUe  Per.  v.  3. 
p.  36.  t.  25. 

Hab.    Per  totam  planitiem  *<  Pampas"  dictam. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  Lychnidea  veronic(B  JbUoy  ^c. 
of  the  Abb^  Feuill^e,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  and  conse- 
quently the  Erinus  peruvianus  of  Linn,  and  the  F.  chanuBdri- 
folia  of  Jussieu.  That  author's  station  for  the  plant  is 
Paraguay.  M.  Sellow,  too,  appears  to  have  found  it  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Plata;  so  that  it  has  probably  a  very  ex- 
tensive range,  and  the  richness  of  its  flowers  must  render  it  a 
very  remarkable  object  It  is  now  cultivated  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  from  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

Melindres  is  the  vernacular  name  of  this  plant  in  the  Pam- 
pas, and  it  is  always  combined  with  the  word  Colorado^  (red.) 

18.   Verbena  teucrUrideSy   {GilL  et  Hook.)\    ubique  hispida. 
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foliis  aogustis  limoeolalis  sessilibns  asperrimb  dentatCH 
pinnatiiidisy  spicis  obloogisy  calydbus  elongatis  post  an- 
thesin  tortis. 

Hab.  Prope  summum  jttgum  ^^Uspallata;"  apod  <*  Cerro 
del  Portezudo :  '*  alt.  10,000  ped 

llie  leaves  in  shape  resemble  those  of  Fl  eanesoeiu.  Hum* 
boldi  (but  the  flowers  are  quite  different),  and  are  hispid  in 
our  plant  The  flowers,  indeed,  are  like  those  of  V.  Lamberti 
Keti  but  the  foliage  is  totally  at  variance.  Corolla  twice  the 
length  of  the  very  long  calyx,  yellowbh. 

19.  Verbena  mnoufetf ;  caule  ascendente  ramoso  hirto»  foliis 
tripartito-laciniatis  hirsutis,  laciniis  lineari-lanceolatis  sub- 
dentatis,  spicis  axillaribus  solitariis  laxis,  bracteis  calycem 
aequantibus  patulis.     Spreng, 

Verbena  erinoides.  <<  WUUU  Enum.  686.  12.''  Spreng.  SysL 
VegeL  v.  2.  p.  750. 

Verbena  multifida.  Buiz  et  Pav,  FL  Peruv.  v.  1.  p,  21.  t 
33.  c. 

Erinus  laciniatus.     Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  879. 

Lychnidea  Verbenae  tenuifolias  folio,  vulgo  Sandia-Laguen. 
FeuiOSe  Per.  v.  S.  t  25. 

Hab.  Frequens  in  provincus  Bonarias,  Mendozae  et  Chile, 
usque  ad  alt  8000  ped. 

Extremely  variable  in  the  relative  length  and  breadth  of 
the  leaves :  trifid  or  multifid,  the  segments  narrow  and  linear, 
or  sometimes  ovate  and  more  or  less  hairy  or  hispid.  Tlie 
following  varieties  may  be  enumerated : 

«.  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  inciso-serratis  vix  trifidis. 

fi.  foliis  profunde  trifidis  subtripartitisve,  laciniis  incisis, 
ultimis  ovatis  lanceolatisve.  {V.  nrnlHfidoy  Ruiz  et  Pavon, 
V.  1.  p.  22.  t.  23.  /  c.) 

y.  foliis  tripartitis,  laciniis  inciso-piunatifidis  ultimis  lineari- 
oblongis  acutis. 

i.  foliis  bipinnatifidis,  segmentis  paucis  linearibus  elongatis, 
vel  etiam  folioruBi  segmentis  angusto-iinearibos. 
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iw  fiiliit  bipinnadfidiBy  segmends  linearibus  brevibus,  (brao- 
tds  plemmqae  calyce  longioribiis.    An  jpecte*  propria  ?) 

(.  foliis  bipinnatifidis,  segmentis  brevibus  oblongis,  (caule 
prostrato  foliis  pubescenti^incanis.    An  sp.  propr.  f) 

The  figures  of  FeuilI6e,  and  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  above 
quoted,  are  very  characteri'stic  of  many  specimens  of  our 
plant,  but  the  former  author  says  the  flowers  are  scarlet,  the 
latter  that  they  are  purplish  flesh  colour ;  whereas,  ours  are 
blue.  Again,  we  have  specimens  which  only  difler  in  the 
leaves  being  as  little  cut,  or  very  nearly  so^  at  the  margin,  as 
those  of  V.  chamadrifi)lia.  Both  these  plants  are  taken  into 
the  genus  Erinus  by  LinnsBus,  both  are  called  Melindres  by 
the  Spaniards  of  South  America,  (the  present  one  M.  azuks.) 
From  all  thb  it  would  appear  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  more  or  less  deeply  incised  leaves,  are  very  variable 
circumstances.  To  these,  again,  is  very  closely  allied  V. 
AiAUtiaf  and  still  more  the  F.  LambertL  Nay,  Sir  James 
Smith  has  in  Rees*  Cyclopedia  given  it  as'  his  decided 
opinion  that  Feuill^e's  Lffchnidea  t  25,  (the  only  authority 
for  the  Erinus  laciniatus  of  Linn,)  should  be  referred  to  V. 
Aubletia :  while  Mr.  Ker,  in  his  Bot  Register,  refers  it  to  V. 
LamberHi  (his  ^«  Aubletia.) 

20.  Verbena  criihrntfotiOi  {GrilL  ei  HooL);  scabra  herbacea 
erecta,  foliis  bipinnatifidis,  segmentis  linearibus  obtnsis 
crassis  canaliculatis  margine  revolutis,  spica  oblonga 
densa,  capsola  acute  triquetnu 

it.  minor :  foliis  angustioribns. 

Hab.  Inter  Mendozam  et  montes  Andium,  alt  3000  ad 
6000  ped. : — l^.  Provincia  Sancti  Ludovici,  alt  2500 
ped. 

Tota  pkmia  scabra,  vix  hispida*  FoUa  crassa,  quasi  camosa, 
profunde  divisa  in  laciniis  linearibus.  JBradem  etiam  Iin«* 
ares.  Calyx  ovato-obloi^gus,  dentibus  obtusiusculis. 
Corolla  calyce  duplo  longior,  limbo  mediocri  roseo. 

The  flowers  yield  a  honey-like  smell. 
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21.  Verbena  ameifblia ;  caule  erecto  hispido,  fidiis  cuneads 
S-fido-laciniads  hirsutiusculis,  ladniis  laDoedatis  serratis, 
spids  ternis  terminalibus  oblongis. 

Verbena  cuneifolia.  Ridz  et  Poo.  FL  Pence,  p.  22.  t  S2.f. 
€U    Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  v.  2. p.  750.     (V.  cwieaia.) 

Hab.  Prope  Rio  del  Diamante.  In  ascensu  Cordillera 
versus  Mendozam  spectante,  in  loco  Punia  de  las  Vacas 
dicto :  alt  3000  ad  7500  ped. 

22.  Verbena ,/faoa,  (GtSL  et  Hook);  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
integris  pinnatifidisve,  glabris,  floribus  laxe  spicatis, 
calyce  elongato  pubescente,  dentibus  valde  in^qualibus, 
bracteis  minutis. 

Hab.  In  convallibus  Andium,  Mendozam  versus,  et  in  col- 
libus  prope  Rio  del  Diamante :  alt  5000  ad  8000  ped. 

Species  distincta.  Ccmks  basi  procumbentes.  FoUa  pinnati- 
fida,  glabra,  laciniis  paucis  linearibus,  trifidis  integrisque 
in  iisdem  et  in  distinctis  ramis.     Fhres  laxi,  intense  flavi. 

28.  Verbena  radicansj  {Gill,  et  HooL);  sufiruticosa,  caule 
procumbente  infeme  radicante,  foliis  trifidis  segmentis 
plerumque  trifidis,  laciniis  oblongo-linearibus  subcarnosis 
glaberrimis,  spicis  brevibus  subcapitads,  corolla  calyce 
pubescente  duplo  longiore. 

Hab.  In  convallibus  Andium  prope  Mendozam :  alt  7000 
ad  8000  ped. 

This  has  much  the  habit  of  V.  microphyUa  of  Humboldt 
and  Kunth ;  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  more  divided,  wholly 
glabrous,  of  a  yellowish  colour  when  dry,  and  the  spikes  are 
terminal,  not  axillary.  It  is  remarkably  procumbent,  and 
throws  out  roots  abundantly  firom  the  lower  part  of  the 
woody  stems.     Flowers  firagrant 

24.  Verbena  microphytta;  caule  sufiruticoso  repente,  foliis 
tripartitis  strigoso-hispidis,  laciniis  obovato-oblongis,  bilo- 
bis,  intermedia  triloba,  spicis  alaribus,  solitariis,  capituli- 
formibus.    Kunth. 
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Verbena  microphylhu  Humb.  et  Kunih,  Nov.  Gen.  v,  2.  p. 
220.  tab.  ISS. 

Hab.  In  convalle  fluminis  ^*  Atael,"  proyincia  Mendozae : 
ait  7000  ped. 

This  is  well  represented  in  Humboldt's  Nova  Genera 
above  quoted.  Our  plant  is  indeed  more  woody,  more  cses- 
pitose,  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  owing  probably  to  a  dif- 
ferent exposure. 

LIPPIA. 

L  Lippia  nodiflora :  caule  subherbaceo  prostrato,  foliis  ob- 
oyato-cuneatis  apicem  versus  serratis  subpubescentibus, 
capitulis  oblongo-rotundatis,  bracteis  ovato-acuminatis. 

/S.  mifioTy  caule  suffrutescente,  rq>ente,  foliis  angustioribus, 
capitulis  rotundatis. 

Lippia  nodiflora.  Mich.  FL  Bar.  Anu  v.  2.  p.  15.  Humb. 
et  Kunth,  Nov,  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  213. 

Zapania  nodiflora.    Pers.  Syn.  PL  v.  2.  p.  140. 

Verbena  nodiflora.     Linn*  Sp.  PL  p.  28. 

Hab.  m.  Locis  humidis  prope  Mendozam :  alt  2500  ped. — 
/S.  Ad  ripas  fluminis  **  Saladillo^"  in  provincia  **  Cor- 
dova." 

Our  Far.  it.  comes  very  near  the  Lippia  rqptan»  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Kunth,  but  difiers  in  the  rounded,  not  oblongo- 
cylindrical,  heads  of  flowers.  I  fear,  however,  it  can  only  be 
considered  a  dwarf  state  of  L.  nodt/Zoro,.  though  at  first  sight 
it  appears  almost  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  species.  The 
cells  of  the  anthers  of  the  two  uppermost  stamens  of  this 
species  are  not  placed  parallel,  but  one  is  inserted  higher  up, 
and  has  a  sort  of  membranous  appendage  or  crest  attached 
to  it.  The  Calyx  is  oval  and  compressed,  especially  on  one 
side,  distinctly  bifid,  at  length  enclosing  the  two  semiterete 
nuts,  which  are  placed  face  to  face,  and  easily  separated. 

2.  Lippia  CLspertfoUa ;  suffruticosa  erecta,  foliis  lanceolatis 
serratis  appresso-pilosis  scabris  subsessilibus  venis   dis- 
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Uoctis,  c^>iliilis  hren-pedanralaiis,  bracteis  late  oratia 
breTi-acuniiiiatis. 
Lippia  aiperifoUa.   Bieh'  CaL  Hort  Med,  Par*  p.  67.    ZTacmfr. 
ei  KwUhf  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  214.   Spreng.  Sy$L  VegeL  v.  2. 
p.  751. 

Z^pania  lantanoides.    Lam.  IILv.%.  p.  140. 
Zapania  odorata.    Pers.  Syfu  PL  v.  p.  140. 
Verbena  globulifera.     HeriL  Stirp.  v.l.p.2S.t  12.     WUld. 
Sp.  PL  V.  I.  p.  lie. 

Hab.  Copiose  in  planitiis  australibus  ProvincisB  ^<  Cor- 
dova." 

CauUs  erectus,  basi  fhiticosus.  Planta  tota  aspera,  fragrans. 
thidus  sabrotundo-compressus,  maturitate  stylo  termin- 
atus. 

PRIVA. 

1.  Privaliim^;  herbacea  glabra,  foliis  opposids  ovatis  den- 
tatis  basi  cnneaUs  petiolatis,  fructa  calyce  ampliato  nudo 
tecto. 

Priya  IsBvis.    Jius.  in  Ann.  du  Mas.  v.  7.  p.  70. 

Castelia  cuneato-ovata.     Cavan.  Icon.  v.  6.  p.  61.  t  588. 

Hab.  Circa  Mendozam,  ad  vias :  et  in  Pro^ncia  Cordovs : 
alt  1000  ad  2500  ped. 

This  plant,  so  well  figured  and  described  by  Cavanilles,  as 
a  new  genus,  {CagteliOf)  has  been  referred  to  the  genus  Priva 
by  Jussieu,  and  perhaps  with  justice.  In  habit  it  is  not  very 
dissimilar,  but  the  calyx,  though  it  becomes  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fruit  increases  in  size,  is  never  inflated,  and  it 
is  always  naked,  free  from  sets.  Flowers  fragrant  Roots 
tuberous,  whence  the  vernacular  name  ^*  Papitta.** 

WILSONIA.    {nm).gm.)    (Tab.  XLIX.) 

Oen.  Char.  CaL  5-^entatus,  tubulosus,  dente  anteriore 
majore,  demum  hinc  longitudinaliter  fissus.  CoroOa  tubo 
cylindraceo,  limbo  6-*fido,  inssqualL  Stxxmina  4,  didynama, 
fertilia.  Stigma  laterale.  Drupa  sicca :  Nuces  duae,  bilo- 
culares,  dispennae,  primum  arete  cohserentes,  demum  so- 
lutes. 
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[TAB.  L.] 

ON  MACRiEA,  A  NEW  GENUS  OF  PLANTS 

FROM  CHILE. 


After  the  excellent  Memoir  of  Mr.  Lindley  on  the  present 
genus,  published  in  Brande's  Journal  of  Science,  v.  25.  p.  104, 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  presenting  any  farther  observar 
tions,  only  that  I  have  for  a  long  time  had  the  plate  en- 
graved, and  the  description  of  two  species  of  the  genus 
{Xeropetalon  MSS.)  ready  for  publication.  Circumstances, 
over  which  I  had  no  control,  prevented  their  appearance^ 
and  now  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  them  worthy  of 
meeting  the  public  eye,  were  it  not  that  a  figure  of  the  genus 
is  still  a  desideratum,  and  that  I  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Lindley  in  possessing  perfect  fruit. 

My  first  knowledge  of  the  plant  w^s  derived  from  Mr. 
Lindley  himself,  who  kindly  gave  me  a  specimen  from  his 
Herbarium,  as  a  genus  allied  to  Frankenia.  That  author,  in 
the  Memoir  above  quoted,  has  alluded  to  its  affinity  with 
FrankeniaceOy  and  has  pointed  out  the  differences  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ribs  of  the  calyx.  In  examining  this,  and  other 
species  which  I  have  since  received  from  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  from  Mr.  Cruickshanks  of  Valparaiso,  Mr. 
Arnott  and  myself  were  forcibly  struck  with  their  similarity 
in  many  points  to  the  CaryophyllecB  and  CisHnemy  as  well  as 
the  Linea.  From  all  of  these  Macrcea  differs  in  its  mono- 
phyllous  calyx,  and  in  the  nature,  and  especially  the  dehis- 
cence, of  the  capsule,  and  from  the  latter  more  particularly 
in  the  curved  embryo. 

There  is  another  point  of  resemblance  to  which  Mr.  Lind- 
ley has  alluded,  namelyi  its  affinity  with  the  Geramacem.  He 
observes,  ^^  If  we  can  understand  the  axis  of  the  capsule  of 
Macrcea  to  be  an  elongated  torus,  we  have  then  a  fruit  of  a 
sufficiently  similar  structure  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Ger- 
aniacecB,  Rutacem^  and  other  neighbouring  tribes."  Still  I 
must  confess  that  the  habit  of  our  plants  is  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  Geraniacemy  as  are  the  monophyllous  calyx. 
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the  dry  membranaceous  nature  of  the  petals,  and  the  strait 
(never  convoluted  or  plicate)  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  that 
to  unite  the  two  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  object 
of  a  natural  arrangement  Macrma  probably  forms  a  distinct 
order  from  any  hitherto  known,  and  Chile  may  yet  soon  pro- 
duce other  novelties  allied  to  this  which  will  better  enable  us 
to  refer  it  to  its  right  place  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Lindley  considers  the  stamens  to  be  inserted  upon  a 
short  torus.  To  me  they  appear  perfectly  hypogynous :  and, 
inunediately  at  the  base  of  each  alternate  stamen,  and  al- 
ternating with  the  petals,  I  find  a  small  fleshy  pubescent 
scale  or  gland.  These  are  so  small,  however,  that  their  real 
structure  is  not  to  be  seen  without  much  difficulty. 

Generic  Character. 

Macrjba.  Ldndl.  CaL  inferos,  monophyllus,  campanulatus 
decemcostatus,  angulatus,  6  dentatus,  dentibus  marginatis. 
PeUda  5,  hypogyna,  obovata,  unguiculata,  scariosa,  per- 
sistens.  &<aiii.  10,  hypogyna,  basid-glandulosa.  Fikanewta 
filiformia.  Antherts  oblongae,  basi  insertse,  biloculares,  lon- 
gitudinaliter  dehiscentes.  Germen  ovale,  trilobum.  Stilus 
perbrevis.  Stigmata  3,  linearia,  dorso  sulcata.  Capsula 
subrotundo-ovalis,  3-loba,  trUocularis,  semitrivalvis,  valvis 
loculicidis.  Locula  disperma.  Semina  2  in  singulo  loculo, 
receptaculo  parvo  versus  medium  axeos  inserta,  altero 
ascendente,  altero  suspenso,  globosa,  subangulata,  fusca. 
ABntmen  carnosum,  album,  copiosum.  Embryo  filiformis, 
curvatus.  Cotyledonea  angustse.  Badicula  elongata,  ad 
hilum  seminis  versa. 

Sufirutices  aridtB.  Rami  qppositi.  Folia  opposita^  bremsHme 
petkoUOa^  cvatOy  integerrima  vel  crenata^  pubegcentiay  subtus 
nivethtamentosa,    Paniculse  terminaksj  dichotomy  breves. 

1.  Macrsea  grandifblia;  foliis  subtus  griseis  glandulosis,  venis 
prominentibus,  ramis  pubescentibus,  pedunculis  folio 
brevioribus.  •  LindL 

Macraea  grandifolia.     LindL  in  Brandos  Jaum.  v,  25.  p.  204. 

Hab.  Sponte  crescentem  juxta  vicum  Colina,  urbis  Santiago 
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finitimum  legit  Macrae*  1825. — ^In  Andibus  Chilensibiis 
in  yalle  *^  del  Fray  Carlos,"  prope  radioes  montis  igni- 
vomi  <<  Peteioa;"  alt  7500  ped.     GHUeM. 

Folia  8  lineas  longa,  plenunque  integerrima,  nunc  obscure 
serrata,  subtus  minus  tomentoso-nivea  quam  in  reliquis. 

Most  of  my  specimens  of  this  species  are  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  Mr.  Lindley^s,  and  I  am  indebted  for  them 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

2*  Macresa  parvijblia;  foliis  subtus  niyeis  vents  obscuris, 
ramis  arachnoideis  pedunculis  folio  brevioribus.     LindL 

Macrsea  parvifolia.     Lifutt.  in  Branded 8  Joum.  v.  25.  p,  204. 

Hab,  Cum  precedente  legit  Macrae. 

8*  Macraea  rosea;  foliis  (integerrimis)  distantibus  subtus 
niveis  eglandulosis,  ramis  pubescentibus,  pedunculis  elon- 
gatis.    LindL    (Tab.  L.) 

Macraea  rosea.     Lindl.  in  Branded s  Joum.  v.  25.  p.  204. 

Hab.  Ad  Cumbre,  Andium  claustrum,  Novembre  floridam 
legit  Macrae.  In  Chile,  a  Guardia  usque  ad  Primera 
Quebrada.  D.  Cruickshanks. — In  summum  fere  montis 
altissimi  Chilensis,  ^*  San  Pedro  Nolasco*'  dicti.     Gillies. 

FrtOeXy  ut  videtur,  parvus,  pedalis  et  ultra,  erectus  vel  subde- 
cumbens,  ramis  oppositis,  vetustioribus  glabris,  fuscis 
nitidis;  junioribus  gracilibus  tereti-filiformibus,  pubescen- 
tibus.  Folia  opposita,  remotiuscula,  ovata,  brevissime 
petiolata,  patentia  vel  reflexa,  integerrima,  oblique  ner- 
vosa, superne  atroviridia,  appresse  pubescenti-pilosa,  sub- 
tus niveo-tomentosa,  marginibus  planis.  Pamicula  breves, 
terminales,  bis-terve  di-trichotomse.  PedtmcuU  pedicellive 
basi  bibracteati;  bracteis  inferioribus  foliiformibus ;  su- 
perioribus  minutis,  lanceolatis.  Calyx  pubescens,  ore 
paululum  contractus,  basi  abrupte  constrictus.  Corolla 
rosea,  longe  unguiculata,  venosa,  venis  intra  marginem 
unitis. 

Fig.  1,  Calyx.  Fig.  2,  Petal.  Fig.  3,  Stamens,  with  the  ac- 
companying gland.      Fig.  4,  Pistil.      Fig.  5,  Style  and 
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stigmas.  Fig.  6,  Ci^sule.  Fig.  7,  Section  of  do.  Fig* 
Sy  Valve  of  the  capsule,  showing  the  attachment  of  the 
seeds,  and  the  central  axis  partly  free.  Fig,  9,  Seed. 
Fig.  10,  Section  of  the  seed  to  show  the  embryo: — all 
more  or  less  magnified. 

4h  Macraea  crenaia;  foliis  profunde  crenatis  marginibus 
reflexis  subtus  niveo-tomentosis,  floribus  subcorymbosis, 
(petalis  albis.) 

Hab.  Cum  priore.  D.  Cruickshanka.  In  Andibos  Chilensibus 
prope  **  La  Guardia"  in  valle  fluminis  Aconcagua:  alt 
5000  ped.     Gillies. 

Until  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lindley's  Memoir,  I  was 
only  acquainted  with  the  present  and  foregoing  species :  the 
former  having  the  leaves  quite  entire,  the  margins  plane,  the 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour;  the  latter  having  deeply 
crenate  leaves,  with  the  margins  revolute,  the  petals  white. 
But  I  am  fearful  that  these  characters  may  not  be  constant, 
and  I  am  equally  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  characters 
of  the  rest  of  the  genus.  The  glands,  extremely  minute  in 
themselves,  are  very  variable  on  different  individuals  and 
even  on  different  leaves  of  the  same  specimen.  The  quantity 
of  pubescence  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  scarcely  to  be 
relied  on,  and  thus  the  nerves  beneath  become  more  or  less 
conspicuous.  The  length  of  the  peduncles  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  I  fear  cannot  muck  be  depended  upon.  All  might, 
probably,  without  violation  to  nature,  be  referred  to  varieties 
of  the  same  species. 

The  genus  is  deservedly  named  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
James  Macrae,  who  made  valuable  collections  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  both  in  the  Brazils,  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  in  Chile;  and  who  is  now  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ceylon. 
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SKETCH  OF  A  JOURNEY 

TO  THE  ROCKY  MOmTTAIKS   AND  TO  THE  CX>LUMBIA 

RIVER  IN  NORTH  AMERICA: 

li^  TWmus  Dbomhond,  Auitimt  NatwraliMt  to  the  memd  Land  Arctic 
Egp€dUkm^mkderdUo(mmumdtfC€piamairJoh^Frm^^ 


[It  it  tcveelj  niicuwii/  to  pvvfiMse  Uie  foDowing  journal  of  an  ezounion 
tfaroogh  a  ouuutr/  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Natnnlist  witb  any  ob- 
■M  laiion,  Inrtiior  tiian  to  aay,  that  it  embiaoea  the  period  of  time 
wlien  Mr.  Dnnnnond  qputted  Sir  John  Frankliny  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
the  ottwr  oiioen  of  the  Ei^edition,  at  Coinberiand  Hoose,  to  tint 
of  hie  rejoiniiy  them  at  the  aame  plaoe. — ^En.] 


CuifBERLAND  HousE,  of  which  the  latitude  is  dS^  56^  40^  N^ 
loDgitude  102^  )6'  41''  W^  is  situated  upon  a  small  island, 
called  Pine  Island,  formed  by  the  branching  of  the  Saskatch- 
awan,  which  divides  into  two  channels,  just  before  its  junction 
with  a  lake,  called  Pine  Island  Lake.  In  times  of  high 
water,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the 
mountains  where  it  takes  its  rise,  the  river  runs  into  the  lake 
by  the  upper  channel,  and  empties  itself  by  the  lower. 
During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  my  arrival  at  Cum- 
berland House,  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  the  10th  of  August, 
when  the  waters  began  to  fall,  the  lake  had  risen  six  feet 
perpendicular,  reducing  the  island,  which  is  naturally  low, 
to  a  very  small  compass,  and  destroying  the  com  which  grew 
immediately  around  the  fort.  This  was  a  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, and  I  found,  when  afterwards  ascending  the  Sas- 
katchawan,  that  the  waters  had  attained  to  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  above  their  winter  level.  The  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cumberland  House  is  limestone,  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  plants  which  I 
collected  during  my  stay  at  Cumberland  House,  but  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  full  enumeration,  since  many  of  the  spring 
flowers  were  past,  and  a  still  greater  number  must  have 
escaped  my  memory: — Hippuris  vulgaris^  Utricularia  vul- 
garis and  medicL^  Veronica  peregrina  and  scuteUatOj  a  species 
of  Lycapus  f  2  species  of  Scirpusj  a  species  of  Eriopharum, 
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Ahpecurus  arutulatus^  Phleum  praiensej  Alopecurus  sp.,  a 
Poa  resembling  P.  distcms  and  P.  cmnua^  Loliun  perenne^ 
introduced?  Bromus  sp.?  TriUcwn  sp.,  Elymus  mollis  and 
another  species,  Hordeum  jubatum,  Artmdo  coloratOj  A. 
phragmUeSj  A.  canadensisj  &c.  with  many  other  Graminea. 
Galium  septerUrumakf  and  2  other  species,  Poiamogeton  pec- 
tinatum^  P.  htcens^  P.  flmtans^  and  2  others.  Pulmonaria 
pcaiiculaiay  Myosotis  LappuHoj  and  another  species,  Lysimachia 
thyrsiflara  and  L,  ciUaiOy  Apocywum  andro9<Bmifolliuni  and  A. 
ca^mabinum^  Campamda  rotundifiJiOf  Loniceraflavd  f  Diervitta 
aeruka^  Symphoria  racemoMy  and  another  species  or  variety, 
Viola  ddrilis  and  V,  canaderms^  Swertia  diffbrmisf  a  Gtntiana, 
with  the  habit  of  6.  Campefitrisy  4  or  5  species  of  Chenopo- 
dium,  Piutinaca  sativa,  perhaps  naturalized*  and  several  other 
Umbellifer€By  of  one  of  which  the  Indians  eat  the  roots.  Vi- 
bumum  edule  and  V,  oycoceos,  Pamassia  pahutris^  Drosera 
rotumdybUOi  LinfkBa  borealis,  Cornus  albot  and  C.  canadensis^ 
a  species  of  Allium,  ConvaUaria  b^bHoy  Acorus  Calamus,  Jun^ 
cus  Inffbmus,  and  J.  gracilis,  &c.,  several  species  of  Rumex, 
AUsma  Plantago,  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idosa,  and  V.  Qycoccos, 
Polygonum  amphibium,  P.  Persicaria,  P.  Convolvulus  and  P. 
aviculare,  Monotrqpa  un^hra,  Pyrola  secunda,  P.  elliptica, 
with  the  flowers,  pure,  white,  and  very  fragrant,  P.  cUorantha 
and  P.  rotumdifolia,  the  latter  differing  from  the  British 
species  in  having  rose-coloured  blossoms,  Andromeda  poUJblic^ 
Arbutus  Uva  ursi,  Saxifraga  tricuspidata,  Miiella  nuda, 
Siellaria  later^ora,  &c.  Aroma  ovalis,  a  species  of  Prunus, 
resembling  P.  Cerasus,  Spircea  saHcifblia,  3  varieties  of  Eose, 
a  Rubus,  resembling  R*  Idceus,  R.  triflorus,  ChamcBmorus,  and 
R.  pisHUaris,  Fragaria  canadensis  and  P.  Vesca,  PotentiUa 
narvegicaf  also  a  species  with  quinate  and  another  with 
pinnate  leaves,  Poientilla  anserina,  Geum  strictum,  Comarum 
palustre,  Acttea  am^icana,  a  Nuphar  similar  to  N,  lutea, 
AqtUlegia  canadensis,  AnemoUe  dichoioma  and  A.  muUifida, 
Ranunculus  Purshii,  R.  Jlumatilis,  R.  scekraius,  and  several 
other  species,  Mentha  canadensis,  Scutellaria  galericulata, 
Dracoc^>htdum  virginicum  and  D.  parviflorum,  a  species  of 
Mekmpyrum,  Lepidium  virgMcum,  Erysimum  cheiranihaidesf 
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Sisgrnbriitm  amemxns  and  S.  braiAycarpmm^  Geranimm  caro- 
Irnkmumy  Fumaria  awreOj  LaA^nu  pabutns  and  another 
species,  Vicia  canadmgU  and  V.  pisi/bnms,  an  Attra^^abiSf 
resembling  A.  gtgcypkj/iOo^  Hieraemm  softottc&im,  SomckmM 
oleraceiu  and  2  other  species,  a  spedes  of  Cnicusy  of  which  I 
obtained  no  specimens,  the  ^inundation  having  destroyed 
them  all  before  their  time  of  flowering.  Vefhesma  aiataf 
with  large  yellow  Uossoms,  a  species  of  iSetiecto  and  another 
of  Biden$f  Letmiotkm  pakutre^  OnaphaUmi  like  6.  duricmm^ 
Artemigia  biamUf  several  kinds  of  Erigennh  SoUdago  nmUirwH 
diaia  and  several  others,  many  species  of  Ader^  a  TuMnkig^ 
AMOea  Mittefidhtm  and  another  q^ecies.  Pnrsh  considers 
the  A.  MUkfilium  to  be  a  naturalized  plant,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  for  it  is  frequently  found  near  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  Orchis  there  are  several 
kinds,  CoralhrUza  nmalu,  Csfpripedium  prnkemxHs,  Spar- 
ffomum  nanonoR,  and  S.  stn^ifer,  Carex  Pseudo-CyperH^  C. 
fiiifirmiMy  C  ten^tmacida  and  several  others.  T^fha  laH/vHa, 
Urtica  urauf  JifynophpOum  ^ricaium,  CeratophyUmm  demer- 
nm,  Sa§ittaria  Mgitiifolia,  CaUa  pakutrisy  FesUtca  JhtUans* 
Vvukaria p/MbendOy  a  species  of  Impaiiens?  EpUobium  imgus- 
HfbliMm  and  many  others,  a  RSbes  like  mftnon,  another  with 
black  hispid  fruit,  2  species  with  black  smooth  fruity  and  one 
resembling  the  gootAerry.  Lemna  tninor^  L.  trisulca,  L, 
nUHOTf  and  L.  gibba,  Eqmsetum  pahutrty  E.  arveMe^  E.  syl- 
vatiemny  and  a  species  smaller  than  E.  variegaium,  Sfc.  The 
only  moss  that  I  added  to  my  collection  here  was  Bryum 
triguetrumy  found  abundantly  in  the  swamps.  The  following 
trees  grow  in  this  neighbourhood:  Pinus  aUboy  P.  nigroy  and 
P.  microcarpai  Popuhu  trepidoy  and  the  rough-barked  species, 
Popuhts  balsaminot  Betula  papyracea  and  B.  gUmdulomy  the 
latter  is  small  and  confined  to  the  swamps;  with  a  few 
species  of  WiOows.  There  is  also  a  apecies  of  Fraxinusy 
sparingly  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saskatchawan, 
and  a  species  of  Ehu.  This  place  may  be  considered  as  the 
highest  northern  limit  of  the  genera  Uhnus  and  Praxiniu. 

The  birds  which  I  observed  here  o£fer  comparatively  little 
worthy  of  remark.     The  Ptusenger  Pigeon  is  very  common^ 
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building  its  nest  in  the  willow  bushes  on  the  margins  of  the 
kke^  and  feeding  principally  at  this  season  upon  the  berries 
of  CamMM  alba  and  C.  canadensis*  A  species  of  Cc^mulffus 
is  also  common  here  and  throughout  all  the  country  from 
Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  called  Peesgua  by 
the  natives,  because  its  note  consists  of  this  word,  which  it 
repeats  almost  incessantly  during  the  fine  summer  evenings, 
when  it  soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  In 
windy  weather  it  flies  lower,  in  pursuit  of  its  food,  probably 
insects,  and  it  may  then  be  sometimes  taken,  though  this  b 
always  difficult,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  its  move- 
ments. It  makes  its  nest,  which  much  resembles  that  of  the 
common  lapwing^  on  the  ground,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs 
of  a  dirty  brown,  marked  with  darker  coloured  spots.  I 
often  met  with  it  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan,  in  the 
banning  of  July. 

The  insects  are  not  numerous :  I  observed  PapUio  Atabmta^ 
P.  UrtiMBf  and  P.  CommoHxHmmj  and  P.  Cardtd;  also  a 
species  much  resembling  P.  CardaminiSj  but  the  sexes  exactly 
similar,  the  male  insect  wanting  the  orange  spot  upon  the 
wings;  also  another  species,  pure  white,  resembling  P.  Nogpi^ 
and  a  large  purple  one  with  a  white  border ;  a  large  yellow 
butterfly  of  the  swallow-tail  kind^  with  black  clouds  and 
streaks;  and  a  smaller  yellow  one,  resembling  P.  Bhamnu 
In  CokopberOy  the  genera  BtfreOis  and  Ceraimbyx  are 
numerous  on  the  picquets  of  the  fort :  but  many  of  the  most 
common  Britbh  genera  are  almost  wanting,  such  as  CwrcuUo^ 
ScaralMBUSy  and  Stapkylma.  The  Mosqidtoes  are  more  plen- 
tiful here  than  I  saw  them  anywhere  else. 

The  country  round  Cumberland  House  is  very  flat  and 
marshy.  The  only  rising  ground  of  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion visible  from  it  is  the  Basqua  Hill,  said  to  be  about  40  or 
50  miles  distant.  It  was  visited  by  the  late  Lieutenant 
Hood  during  the  winter  which  that  Expedition  passed  at 
Cumberland  House^  and  from  the  information  which  the 
Indians  gave  me  of  the  numerous  plants  that  grow  there  ex- 
clusively, I  regretted  very  much  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  explore  it. 
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The  oompanj's  boats  haviiig  arriTed  about  the  20th  of 
August,  I  left  this  place  for  Carlton  House.  On  arriTing  at 
that  post,  Sept.  Ist,  the  Indians  were  found  to  be  in  so 
unsettled  a  state^  that  it  would  hare  been  Tery  unsafe  to  make 
excursions  in  that  neighbouriiood,  without  the  protection  of 
a  strong  party;  and  I  therefore  decided  upon  proceeding 
with  the  brigade^  until  I  should  find  a  place  better  suited  to 
my  purpose.  In  ascending  the  river,  the  banks  became 
gradually  more  devated,  seldom,  however,  precipitous,  but 
rising  gradually  with  broken  undulating  ground,  sometimes 
for  the  space  <»ra  mile,  before  reaching  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which,  at  the  junction  of  the  south  brand, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river.  This  place  may  be  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  those  extensive  plains  which  reach  fecHn  hence  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  at  least  700  or  200  mile% 
and,  according  to  Indian  information,  are  prolonged  as  &r 
south  as  Mexico.  The  district  is  appropriately  named  by 
the  Canadian  Voyageurs,  la  grwuk  Prairie.  The  Wbods 
which  partially  cover  the  country  inmiediately  contiguous  to 
Carlton  House,  disappear  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  to 
the  westward.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  the  vegetaticm 
becomes  of  a  diflferent  and  peculiar  aspect,  the  tribe  of  Pofi-- 
tumacem  prevailing  to  a  ocMisiderable  degree,  and  the  g^iera 
Phhxy  LiainSf  MahHi^  and  Eriogomuu  Here  I  first  observed 
a  Paorakot  nearly  allied  to  P.  eamfenftbof  Pursb,  its  roots, 
like  that  species,  affording  to  the  poor  natives,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  a  miserable  substitute  for  animal  food.  Tie  roots 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Dahha^  and  the  Indians  are 
very  expert  at  di^^ing  them  up  with  a  forked  stick,  which 
they  use  in  the  manner  of  a  lever.  They  sometimes  also  eat 
the  roots  of  a  species  of  Hedyaarwmy  the  plant  probably 
mentioned  by  Sir  Alexander  M^Kenzie  under  the  appellation 
of  Liquorice.  Two  or  three  kinds  of  UmbeOi^a  and  ^- 
ckpiade^B,  which  I  found  nowhere  else  in  my  route,  grew  in 
this  neighbourhood,  also  5  or  6  species  of  Phatcum.^ 

*  A  §mQ»  9i  Mom  wguoAj  known  hitherto  as  mAim  of  Amerioiu 
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The  plan  I  pursued  for  collecting  was  as  follows*  When 
the  boats  stopped  to  breakfiist,  I  inunediately  went  on  shore 
with  my  vasculuni,  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  making  short  excursions  into  the  interior,  taking  care, 
however,  to  join  the  boats,  if  possible,  at  their  encampment 
for  the  night.  After  supper,  I  commenced  laying  down  the 
plants  gathered  in  the  day's  excursion,  changed  and  dried 
the  piq;>ers  of  those  collected  previously;  which  operation 
generally  occupied  me  till  daybreak,  when  the  boats  started* 
I  then  went  on  board  and  slept  till  the  breakfast  hour,  when 
I  landed  and  proceeded  as  before.  Thus  I  continued  daily 
until  we  reached  Edmonton  House,  a  distance  of  about  400 
miles,  the  vegetation  having  preserved  much  the  same  char- 
acter all  the  way. 

The  Aronia  ovatts  is  not  uncommon  about  Carlton  House, 
and  its  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  mixed  with  their  pemmi- 
can,  while  they  prefer  the  wood  which  it  affords  to  every  other 
kind  for  making  their  arrows.  The  species  ofPnmugf  Bird' 
Cherry^  or  Choke-Cherry^  b  also  frequently  met  with ;  and  its 
fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  not  disagreeable.  I  found  the  fruit 
of  the  Vibwrwuan  edule  to  be  very  efficacious  in  allaying  thirst 
Several  interesting  animals  of  the  deer  kind  occur  in  this 
vicinity.  One  of  them,  called  by  the  traders  the  ^art-tailed 
Jumping  Deerj  is  a  creature  about  the  size  of  a  fiillow  deer. 
It  has  hair  of  a  beautiful  silvery  grey  colour.  I  killed  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  animal  on  my  journey  to  Carlton  House,  in 
the  spring  of  1827,  but  was  under  the  painftd  necessity  of  using 
its  skin,  after  having  carried  it  15  days,  for  food.  It  was  a  male, 
and  had  at  that  time  (the  middle  of  March,)  shed  its  horns. 
There  is  another  species,  called  in  this  country  the  brng^taUed 
Jimping  Deer^  probably  the  Mule  Deer  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
but  it  did  not  come  under  my  own  observation.  The  prong^ 
homed  Jbitelopej  described  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  Captain 
Franklin's  first  IbLpedition,  is  a  very  beautiful  little  animal, 
of  about  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  roebuck. 
It  is  considered  the  swiftest  inhabitant  of  the  plains.  These 
creatures  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House 
about  the  end  of  April.   They  bring  forth  their  young  in  May, 
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prodocii^  tmo  at  a  bkfhf  and  are  said  to  wigaie  to  the 
south  diiriaig  the  winter*  The  Jione  of  the  plains  is  of  Yerj 
rare  occorrenoe:  in  siae  it  rather  exceeds  the  Britidi  hare^ 
and  turns  white  during  the  winter*  I  kilkd  a  sperimfii  ai  it 
on  my  journey  to  Edmonton  Houses  in  the  autumn  of  1825; 
it  was  a  female^  and  giving  suck  at  that  time^  (the  middle  of 
September,)  and  was  of  a  much  lighter  grey  than  the  ^j^gKA 
animaL  Not  being  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  this  creature^ 
and  indeed  confounding  it  with  the  common  haic^  I  took  but 
little  care  of  its  8kin»  which  was  lost  in  consequence. 

Another  very  interesting  animal  is  the  .Bod^vr  of  the  plains. 
Its  general  appearance  resembles  the  European  ^ecie^ 
but  it  is  not  so  large.  These  creatures  burrow  in  the  open 
plains,  making  their  holes  perpendicular  at  the  entranocv 
whichf  when  concealed  by  the  growth  of  the  gnas,  prove 
¥eiy  troublesome  to  the  pedestrian  and  dangerous  to  the 
mounted  hunter»  whose  horse  at  fiill  speed  is  often  thrown 
by  tbem»  to  the  no  small  risk  of  the  rider^s  neck.  The 
tattdg^n  axe  Tery  dexterous  at  concealiiy  themselves  in  their 
burrows,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dig  them  oat  We  adopted 
the  plan  of  filling  their  holes  with  water,  which  fiMrced  the 
animals  to  come  out,  when  we  secured  them  easily.  The 
seine  method  proved  successful  for  catching  the  ground 
squirrels,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  answer  equally  well 
when  the  earth  is  thorou^ly  thawed,  as  the  water  would 
then  drain  otE,  and  the  little  creatures  would  dig  de^Mr  and 
deeper,  throwing  up  the  earth  behind  them,  which  would 
prevent  the  water  from  reaching  them.  The  Badgers  ap- 
pear to  be  partly  carnivorous,  living  on  mice  and  ground 
squirrels,  which  their  daws  are  admirably  adapted  for 
digging  up. 

The  SmaU  Wo{f,  or  Prairie  Dog^  is  a  very  common  inhabi- 
tant of  the  plains.  Its  size  is  intermediate  between  the  oomr- 
mon  wolf  and  the  fox.  Like  the  former  of  these  animals^ 
the  Prairie  Dogs  hunt  in  packs  of  from  3  to  50  and  more, 
and  thus,  from  their  number,  they  become  an  overmatch  for 
the  largest  animals  of  the  country ;  they  are  also  so  impudent 
that  they  will  venture  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hunter,  and 
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carry  away  the  game  he  may  have  killed^  though  a  fire  be 
lighted  for  its  protection*  I  procured  spedmens  of  this  ani- 
Rial  at  Carlton^  in  the  spring  of  1827. 

There  is  another  )Small  species  of  Fox  found  in  the  plains, 
which  the  traders  call  the  Kit  Fax,  it  is  the  smallest  of  the 
genus  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  traders  furnished  us  with 
skins  of  it^  but  it  did  not  fall  under  my  observation  in  a 
living  state. 

The  difierent  species  of  jirctomysj  or  Ground  Squirreij  have 
been  already  described  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Three  of  them 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlton  House:  they  are  the 
jiretamys  JFhmUmiif  A»  Richardsom,  and  A.  Hoodiu  All  are 
lively  and  beautiful  animals.  The  former,  when  pursued  by 
dogs,  will  sometimes  climb  up  a  tree,  but  it  is  an  unwieldy 
creature  in  such  circumstances,  when  compared  with  the 
HudwtCs  Bay  Squirreij  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

The  birds  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Teirao  Phasian* 
eUuSj  the  Pheasant  of  the  traders,  or  Pm4aiUd  Grous :  these 
abound  on  the  plains.  They  are  about  as  big  as  the  British 
grous,  of  a  much  lighter  colour,  and  having  two  of  the  tail 
feathers  projecting  about  two  inches  beyond  the  rest,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  In  habit,  these  birds  resemble  the 
common  grous,  they  make  their  nests  on  the  ground,  laying 
from  five  to  ten  or  a  dozen  eggs,  which  are  like  those  of  a 
partridge.  They  keep  in  families  until  winter,  when  they 
congregate  in  large  coveys.  At  pairing  time,  which  is  the 
month  of  May,  the  PinrtaUed  Grous  select  some  little  emin* 
ence,.  to  which  they  resort  at  daybreak  in  great  numbers, 
jumping,  running  round  each  other,  chuckling,  and  perform* 
ing  many  curious  manoeuvres;  and  this  they  continue  to  do 
for  several  weeks,  until  the  ground  is  worn  quite  bare,  when 
they  separate  in  pairs  for  the  season.  Their  flesh  is  well- 
flavoured,  and  the  sportsman  would  find  excellent  amuse- 
ment in  following  them. 

Among  the  numerous  species  of  Duck  that  frequent  the 
lakes  of  the  plain,  may  be  particularised  the  Ruddy  Duck^ 
remarkable  for  the  brilliant  blue  colour  of  the  bill  of  the 
male,  and  the  singular  way  in  which,  when  courting  or 
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caressing  the  female^  it  carries  its  tail,  which  is  perfectly 
upright,  gifing  the  bird,  at  a  little  distance,  the  appearance 
of  having  two  heads.  It  seems  to  breed  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Carlton,  as  I  killed  a  pair  of  them  in  the  beginning 
of  Jane,  the  female  having  eggs  in  her  body  ready  for  ex- 
elusion.  Their  plomage  is  remarfcably  thick  and  glossy,  as 
that  of  the  GrebeMf  and,  like  these  birds  when  porsued  or 
frightened,  the  ducks  dive,  and  show  only  their  bills  above 
water. 

The  jBtttem  is  frequently  seen  in  the  marshes  about 
Carltcm  House;  its  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
British  species^  and  it  possesses  the  same  singular  cry.  The 
sound  is  very  deceptive,  finequently  appearing  as  if  quite 
near  when  really  a  mile  distant  The  BUtems  appear  to 
have  the  power  of  inflating  their  necks  and  windpipes  to  a 
large  size,  and  I  feel  no  doubt  that  to  this  property  alone 
they  owe  the  extraordinary  booming  noise  which  they  make. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  Cmrviroslra  common  in  the  lakes 
of  the  plains,  near  which  they  breed.  On  approaching  their 
haunts,  they  fly  to  meet  you,  giving  at  the  same  time,  the 
note  of  alarm  to  the  rest,  who  immediately  join,  as  if  to 
chase  away  the  intruder,  by  which  means  they  are  easily 
shot  The  American  Curiae,  and  several  other  species  of 
that  genus,  have  the  same  habit,  as  well  as  the  Lapwing  of 
our  own  country. 

A  beantifid  little  bird,  Phaiaropus  Wibom,  also  inhabits 
those  lakes.  I  procured  several  specimens  about  the  middle 
of.  May,  1827.  They  swim  with  great  ease,  but  generally 
finequent  the  shallow  water. 

There  is  also  another  small  bird  that  deserves  to  be  noticed 
for  the  courage  with  which  it  attacks  all  others  that  venture 
near  its  residence;  it  is  a  species  of  Flycaicherf  about  the 
size  of  a  lark,  and  it  is  truly  amusing  to  see  it  assault  the 
Faloo  boreaUsj  or  any  other  large  bird.  It  soars  above  them, 
then  darting  down  on  the  back  of  the  opponent,  applies  its 
beak,  with  all  the  strength  that  it  possesses,  to  its  head, 
sometimes  remaining  in  this  position  for  a  minute  or  more^ 
and  dien  it  returns  in  triumph  to  its  station,  on  the  top  of 
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some  neighboaring  bush  or  small  tree,  where  it  resumes  the 
occupation  of  watching  for  flies. 

Many  small  birds  are  also  seen  here  in  their  passage  to 
more  northerly  regions,  such  as  the  Emberiza  fdvaUs,  E* 
laponicc^  &&  The  large  snowy  owl  is  also  met  with,  and  a 
small  brown  species,  called  by  the  natives  the  Beaver  Owl; 
but  why  so  designated,  I  could  not  learn.  I  observed  one 
of  their  nests  near  Carlton  House,  built  on  the  ground  among 
the  bushes,  containing  two  young  ones,  in  the  end  of  May. 

Several  Lepidepter^  occurred  in  these  districts,  which  I 
did  not  meet  with  in  any  other  situations ;  but  as  their  names 
are  unknown  to  me,  I  cannot  particularize  them.  The  tribe 
of  Coleopiiera  is  scarce,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
owing  to  the  grass  of  the  prairies  being  frequently  set  on 
fire.  Amongst  them  I  remarked  a  curious  species  of 
Ctcindeloy  almost  white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  a  darker 
colour  on  the  margin  of  each  elytra ;  it  inhabits  sandy  spots 
near  the  South  Branch  River.  The  following  Mosses,  and 
these  only,  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlton  House. 
Pfuucum  cuspidaiuim,  var.  2;  P.  muticum,  P.  eerratum,  P. 
8ubexsertu$nj  and  P.  crigpumm  Gymnoeiomuni  UAragomum^  6. 
Uxtijbiium^  6.  cnatum^  6.  phascoides^  and  6.  eiubeemle^  &o. . 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is  little  or  no  difierence 
perceptible  between  the  nature  and  productions  of  the 
country  that  lies  between  Carlton  House  and  Edmonton. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  plains  being  almost  desti- 
tute of  wood ;  but  it  may  partly  be  owing  to  repeated  con- 
flagrations, which  lay  waste  the  land  to  a  great  extent,  no 
deep  ravines,  extensive  swamps,  or  elevated  ground  inter- 
vening to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  vicinity  of  Edmonton  House,  for  many 
miles  round,  was,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  covered  with 
trees,  but  by  being  frequently  set  on  fice,  it  has  become 
exactly  similar  to  the  rest. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  rocks  visible  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  between  Cumberland  and  Edmonton,  bo  that  I  am 
unable  to  decide  where  the  junction  takes  place  between  the 
sandstone  and  limestone  districts;  probably  it  is  where  the 
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country  burins  to  rise,  before  reaching  the  place  where  the 
South  Branch  River  meets  the  Saskatchawan.  Sandstone 
appears  to  prevail  around  Edmonton ;  it  contains  thin  Mata 
<k  coal,  which  is  found  to  burn  well|  and  is  employed  in  the 
forge  for  working  the  iron  necessary  in  boat-building. 

The  distance  between  the  junction  of  the  South  Branch 
River  with  the  Saskatchawan,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
House,  may  be  eatimated  at  from  700  to  800  miles.  At 
Edmonton  House,  the  brigade  for  the  Columbia  left  the  Sas- 
katohawan,  making  a  portage  of  100  miles  to  the  Red<*Deer 
River,  which  fiills  into  the  Athabasca  Lake;  and  as  I  still 
adhered  to  my  resolution  of  accompanying  it,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  my  luggage  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible,  and  therefore  left  my  specimens  under  the  charge 
of  the  gentlemen  at  Edmonton  House,  only  carrying  with 
me  a  small  stodL  of  linen  and  a  bale  of  paper. 

The  second  day,  after  leaving  Edmonton  House,  brought 
lifi  to  the  commencement  of  the  woody  country,  which  con- 
tinues all  the  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  trees  con- 
sist of  JPopubiS ioibamifiara  and  P.  trqnda;  the  H^iie  Spruce 
Fir  and  the  Bird^  with  Pimua  BaoAsiana  occasionally  in  the 
drier  situaticms,  and  then,  more  rarely^  the  BcUsam  Pcpkur. 
These  are  the  only  trees  which  occur  north  of  this  latitude, 
though  in  some  localities,  and  in  deep  swamps,  the  Pinua 
mgra  and  P.  microcarpa  may  occasionally  be  seen.  Almost 
the  only  plants  which  we  remarked  as  peculiar  to  this  district, 
were  a  species  of  De^Atmiiait,  allied  to  D.  efadun,  and  a 
curious  aquatic,  resembling  in  habit  the  H^^ocharis  Marque 
JBon^  of  which  I  gathered  no  specimens  at  the  time,  for  it 
was  out  of  flower,  and  I  never  aaw  it  again. 

We  crossed  the  Portage  in  six  days,  without  meeting  with 
any  serious  accident.  The  horae,  however,  which  carried  my 
bale  of  paper,  unluckily  fell  down  in  crossing  Papina  River, 
by  which  the  plants  were  thoroughly  soaked ;  and  as  the  speed 
with  which  the  brigade  proceeded  precluded  all  hc^  of  getting 
them  dried  by  the  way,  I  found  myself  unwillingly  compelled  to 
carry  them  on  in  a  damp  state,  until  we  reached  Foct  Assina- 
boyne,  a  small  establishment  belonging  to  the  (Company  upon 
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Red-Deer  RiTer,  where  we  spent  two  or  three  days  prepartog 
the  canoes  and  cargo  for  our  ascent  of  the  river  to  the  moun- 
tains* The  Red-Deer  River,  on  which  this  Fort  is  situated, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  southern  streams  which  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Frozen  Ocean*  The  whole  distance  firom 
Fort  Assinabojme  to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  following  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  which  runs  in  a  nearly  due  west 
direction,  may  be  estimated  at  about  200  miles.  The 
country  is  thickly  wooded  with  the  same  species  of  trees  as 
were  mentioned  before;  the  Phma  JBanksia9ia  and  Pqpubis 
balMmifera^  however,  becoming  much  more  frequent 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  canoes  were  so  heavily 
laden,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  party  to  go 
by  land,  and  I  gladly  agreed  to  be  one  of  these,  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country,  and  judging  of 
its  probable  productions.  We  quitted  the  Fort  accordingly, 
on  the  1st  or  2d  of  October,  and  started  in  high  spirits  for 
a  journey  on  horseback.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow,  however, 
which  took  place  on  the  4th,  put  a  final  period  to  collecting 
for  this  season ;  it  also  rendered  our  progress  through  these 
trackless  woods  very  unpleasant,  our  horses  becoming  soon 
jaded,  when  the  only  alternative  was  to  walk,  and  drive  them 
before  us.  To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  the  poor  animals 
were  continually  sinking  in  the  swamps,  fit>m  which  we  found 
it  no  easy  task  to  extricate  them.  The  Red-Deer  River  is 
very  rapid,  so  that  its  rise  must  be  considerable,  though  not 
discernible  when  travelling  through  the  woods  which  skirt  iL 
The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  flat,  intersected 
with  lakes  and  swamps,  and  occasionally  brdcen  undulat- 
ing ground.  The  weather  during  this  part  of  our  jour- 
ney, proved  very  un&vourable;  mm>w  and  a  thick  fog 
prevented  my  making  much  observation  on  the  vegetatiai, 
which,  however,  appeared  to  bear  the  same  character  until 
we  approached  the  mountains.  It  abo  forbade  my  get^Dg 
any  view  whatever  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  we 
actually  reached  them.  We  arrived  at  Jaap&fs  Houae.cm 
the  eleventh  day,  having  travelled  a  distance  of  200  miles 
since  we  quitted  Assinaboyne  Fort,  under  disadvantageous 
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circamstanoes;  but  all  the  party  were  in  good  health,  and  we 
were  joined  by  the  canoes  on  the  day  following.  Jasper^s  Lake 
may  be  considered  as  the  entrance  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  about  8  or  9  miles  in  length,  and  2  or  3  in  breadth, 
being,  in  fact,  merely  an  expansion  of  the  Red-Deer  River. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  built  a  hut  here  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  person  who  takes  charge  of  their 
horses,  which  are  used  for  crossing  the  Portage  to  the  Col- 
umbia; but  the  boats,  after  discharging  part  of  their  cargo 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  proceed  about  50  miles  farther  up 
the  river,  where  the  Portage  commences,  to  the  Upper 
House.  The  kindness  of  LieuL  Simpson,  R.  N.,  who  was 
at  thb  time  employed  in  surveying  the  country,  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Portage. 
Jasper's  House,  or  the  beginning  of  the  mountains,  is  in  53^ 
Id'  W  north  latitude,  1  Vt^  38'  36''  west  longitude.  The 
commencement  of  the  Portage  52^  43'  \(f  north,  ll7o  54' 
46"  west;  the  travelling  distance  he  estimates  at  54  miles. 
The  latitude  of  the  west  end  of  the  Portage,  at  the  Columbia, 
is  52^  r  10",  longitude  1 18^  22!  30",  and  he  calculates  the 
travelling  distance  at  97  miles. 

The  height  of  one  of  the  mountains,  taken  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Portage,  Lieut.  Simpson  reckons  at  5,900 
feet  above  its  apparent  base,  and  he  thinks  that  the  altitude 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  stated  at  about  16,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first  indication  which  the 
vegetation  afforded  of  our  approach  to  the  mountains,  was 
the  Arbutus  alpina  and  Dryas  Drummondii ;  the  latter,  with 
a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  was  growing  upon  the  gravelly 
battures  formed  by  one  of  the  mountain  rivulets:  Drycu 
teneUa  was  also  there,  and  an  Eriogonum  of  considerable 
beauty.  I  also  observed  Splachmtm  tmffustatum  and  & 
m/iMdes^  growing  commonly  on  the  animal  tracks  in  the 
woods,  principally  on  the  dung  of  the  wolf  or  fox.  I  after- 
wards ascertained,  though  too  late  to  profit  by  the  informa- 
tion, that  two  of  the  largest  and  finest  mosses  that  are  known, 
the  SpkuAnum  rubrum  and  S.  luteum,  may  be  found  in  the 
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same  Ticinity.     The  Cetraria  nivalis  and  C  cucuUaia  abound 
in  the  pine  woods,  and  here  I  first  observed  the  Pinus  taxi- 
JbUa,    That  curious  moss,  the  Gynma^omum  pulvinatum  is 
met  with  on  the  rocks,  and  also  Neckera  Menziesiiy  nov,  sp.  ; 
the  latter  but  rarely.     At  the  head  of  Jasper^s  Lake,  our 
tract  led  us  over  a  rather  lofly  rock,  where,  besides  the 
beautiful  Eriogomtm  and  Dryas  tenellOf  1  found  a  plant  much 
resembling  a  Saxifraga^  with  roundish  leaves  and  pale  red 
flowers,  and  also  several  of  the  alpine  species  of  PoienHUa. 
From  this  rock  I  obtained  the  first  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  gratified  me  extremely.      The 
rocks  are  mountain  limestone,  and  destitute  of  vegetation  for 
about  one-third  of  their  height,  but  whether  this  is  owing  to 
their  great  ^elevation,  or  to  a  want  of  soil,  I  am  unable  to 
determino/  The  Red-Deer  River  at  this  place  takes  a  bend 
to  the  south,  which  it  continues  for  upwards  of  70  miles, 
forming  a  narrow  valley  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a 
fine  range  of  mountains  on  each  side,  or  they  may  rather  be 
called  groupes  of  mountains,  as  they  are  frequently  inter- 
sected with  deep  narrow  valleys,   running  in  almost  every 
direction.     Their  general  height,  skirting  the  river,  may  be 
computed  at  firom  3  to  7,000  feet  above  it ;  there  is  generally 
a  secondary  kind  of  range  at  their  bases,  probably  formed  by 
the  gradual  crumbling  down  of  the  more  elevated  parts;  and 
almost  always  clothed  with  vegetation  to  the  very  top,  while 
two-thirds  qr  more  of  the  highest  range  consists  of  nothing 
but  bare  rock,  destitute  of  even  a  Lichen ;   a  circumstance 
which  I  attribute  more  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  than  to  the 
altitude  of  the  mountains*     The  rocks  frequently  rise  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  considerable  height,  but  their  summits  are  so 
sloping  as  to  render  them  mostly  accessible.     On  the  whole, 
I  thought  their  vegetation  less  interesting  than  what  I  bad 
remarked  on  the  rocks  about  the  head  of  Clova  and'Loch- 
na-gar  in  Scotland.     The  dry  arid  sides  of  the  low  hills  are 
thickly  covered  with  Arbutus  uvorursi^  mixed  sometimes  with 
Juniperus  prostratus^  a  plant  which  is  also  frequent  on  the 
steep  and  dry  banks  of  the  Saskatchawan.     About  halfway 
between  Jasper's   House    and  the  commencement  of  the 
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Portage,  we  crossed  the  Assinaboyne  River,  which  is  a  large 
branch  of  the  Red-Deer  River,  and  running  at  almost  right 
angles  with  it,  to  the  westward.  I  had  afterwards  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  the  course  of  this  stream  for  100  miles, 
but  yet  did  not  reach  its  source. 

I  here  first  met  with  a  species  of  Fiscum  (?)  on  the  Pinns 
Banksianoy  and  giving  the  branches  of  that  tree  a  most 
curious  appearance;  also  with  Splachnum  mnioides  and  5« 
angustatum;  and  on  the  rocks  grows  Gymnostomum  puJvir 
natumj  which  for  some  time  I  mistook  for  -a  variety  of  Gfnm- 
mia  apocarpOf  to  which  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance ; 
Hypavan  (Musi/bliunh  Didymodon  rigidubin^  and  2>.  fragile^ 
also  occur  here. 

On  reaching  the  Portage,  we  halted  for  a  day  or  two,  to 
arrange  the  luggage,  preparatory  to  crossing  Hie  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  very  great  difficulty  with  which  thb 
process  was  attended,  compelled  me  to  give  up  the  resolution 
I  had  formed  of  going  for  the  winter  to  the  Columbia  River, 
and  decided  me  upon  remaining  among  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains,  the  gentleman  who  was  in  charge  of  the  brigade  hav- 
ing kindly  promised  to  engage  a  hunter  to  remain  with  me 
during  that  time.  He  also  provided  me  with  horses  to  con- 
vey my  luggage,  but  as  I  had  left  my  tent  and  other  neces- 
saries at  Edmonton  House,  I  found  myself  but  indifferently 
equipped  for  an  American  winter.  My  plan  was  to  reach 
the  Smoking  River,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has 
an  establishment :  but  unforseen  circumstances  prevented  my 
accomplishing  this  design.  The  brigade  left  the  Upper 
House  on  the  18th  of  October,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  found  myself  alone  with  Indians ;  but  every  thing  was 
so  new  to  me,  and  I  had  such  agreeable  anticipations  as  to 
the  result  of  my  next  summer's  occupations,  that  I  scarcely 
felt  the  solitariness  of  my  situation.  The  snow  again  disap- 
peared partially  from  some  of  the  low  grounds,  and  I  was 
busily  engaged  in  investigating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
promise  of  the  ensuing  spring.  Didymodon  iatifbliumy  Gym^ 
noiiomum  avahtmy  and  a  very  handsome  yellow  lAcheOy  were 
growing  upon  the  trees,  likewise  the  curious  parasitical  plants 
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which  I  mentioned  before^  as  being  probably  a  species  of 
Fucum^  was  seen  on  the  Pmua  Banksikauu  At  the  junction 
of  the  Assinaboyne  with  the  tled-Deer  River,  I  was  first 
gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  At  this 
season  their  flesh  is  excellent,  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
best  English  mutton.  AHer  they  have  been  once  disturbed, 
they  become  so  shy  and  vigilant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
proach them,  taking  refiige  in  the  inaccessible  precipices,  but 
coming  down  to  the  grassy  hills  to  feed,  where  the  hunters 
firequently  surprise  them. 

Our  route  now  lay  along  the  Assinaboyne  River,  and  we 
proceeded  slowly,  encamping  at  every  15  or  20  miles,  and 
often  remaining  two  or  three  days  in  the  same  spot,  for  the 
sake  of  hunting.  The  following  is  the  circumstance  which 
"hindered  our  reaching  the  Smoking  River.  The  hunter  whom 
I  had  engaged  was  accompanied  by  his  brother-in4aw,  an 
Iroquois  Indian,  whose  wife  was  taken  in  labour.  According 
to  the  custom  of  these  tribes,  the  woman  quitted  the  tent  in 
which  she  had  lodged,  until  she  should  be  delivered,  and 
owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  ground 
being  covered  with  snow,  and  the  mercury  indicating  S8 
degrees  below  zero,  both  the  mother  and  her  infant  perished. 
The  despond^icy  which  this  event  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  survivors,  was  so  deep,  that  ten  or  fifteoi  days 
eli^Med  before  they  could  be  induced  to  quit  the  spot.  The 
snow,  during  this  interval,  was  gradually  increasing,  so 
that  the  only  places  which  I  could  investigate  were  the  per- 
pendicular sides  of  banks  and  rocks;  for  the  trees,  being 
chiefly  of  the  fir  tribe,  produce  but  very  few  lichens.  Here 
I  observed  Ihffimrea  arctieOf  Tortida  brevifoKa,  and  Dicranum 
fal|/^«m.  It  was  the  beginning  of  December  before  the 
hunter  could  be  prevailed  on  to  overcome  his  grief  so  far  as 
to  resume  his  occupation.  We  had  ascended  the  Assina- 
boyne River  upwards  of  100  miles,  when  it  here  takes 
a  south-westerly  course,  intersecting  the  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  almost  exactly  across.  The  snow  had 
become  so  deq),  that  the  horses  could  proceed  no  farther  in 
that  direction,  and  we  were^  in  consequence,  compelled  to 
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abandon  altogether  oar  hope  of  reaching  the  establishment  on 
the  Smoking  River  for  this  season.  '  We  therefore  altered 
our  route,  keeping  outside  the  mountains,  and  reached 
Baptiste  River,  so  named  after  my  hunter,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  wintering  there  occasionally.  This  river  falls  into 
Red-Deer  River,  but  it  was  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  before 
we  reached  the  station  where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  winter* 
On  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Baptiste  River,  I  met  with  G^- 
nosiomum  pusiOum  and  Weissia  Seligeri.  The  spot  which  the 
hunter  had  selected  was  an  extensive  plain,  abounding  in 
dwarf  Willows  and  Betula  glandulowi ;  and  the  burnt  woods 
which  covered  the  country  around  afforded  good  grass  for 
the  horses,  of  which  we  had  a  large  band,  and  sheltered  also 
the  Americcui  Elk  or  Moose  Deer,  and  the  Wood  Buffalo, 
which  choose  those  burnt  woods  as  their  favourite  resort. 
These  animals,  if  frequently  disturbed,  will  quit  the  place, 
and  we  now  found  this  to  be  the  case;  for  our  hunter, 
though  considered  one  of  the  most  expert  shots  in  the  country, 
found  it  difficult  to  prdcure  enough  for  our  supply,  and  was 
often  obliged  to  travel  for  eight  or  ten  days  without  seeing  one 
of  these  creatures.  As  we  were  now  likely  to  remain 
stationar}'  for  a  short  time,  I  set  about  building  myself  a 
brushwood  hut,  formed  of  the  boughs  of  the  White  Spruce,  and 
soon  completed  it.  I  had  calculated  upon  being  able  to 
procure  a  good  many  specimens  of  birds  during  the  winter, 
but  here  too  I  was  disappointed,  for  most  of  them  quit  this 
country  during  the  hard  weather,  and  a  very  few  kinds  only 
remain,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genera  Tetrao,  Picus,  Stryx, 
Corvus,  &c.  Among  them  I  remarked  two  species  of  Parus, 
and  the  Lesser  Redpoll,  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
these  little  creatures  can  resist  the  severity  of  cold  in  these 
high  latitudes.  A  slight  shower  of  rain  fell  about  the  lOth 
of  January,  which  is  a  very  rare  phenomenon  at  this  time  of 
year;  and  it  caused  us  great  inconvenience,  by  moistening 
the  surface  of  the  snow  for  a  few  inches,  when  the  succeeding 
night's  frost  formed  it  into  a  hard  crust,  by  which  travelling 
was  rendered  very  laborious  and  difficult,  and  it  became 
fdmost  impossible  to  get  near  any  animal,  owing  to  the  noise 
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made  in  walking,  by  the  breaking  of  the  crust.  At  this  time, 
January  10th,  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep,  and  it 
graduaUy  increased  till  the  27th  of  March,  its  greatest 
average  depth  being  from  five  to  six  feet.  Our  horses  began 
to  suffer  considerably  from  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter : 
the  hunters  lost  the  whole  of  the  young  ones  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  one  which  I  had  received  from  the  Company  died 
also.  The  animals  of  all  kinds  were  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce,  so  that  my  hunter  resolved  upon  leaving  this  spot, 
and  accordingly  removed  80  or  100  miles  farther  down  the 
river,  but  I  preferred  remaining  where  I  was,  though  my 
situation  became  very  lonely,  being  deprived  of  books  or  any 
source  of  amusement  When  the  weather  permitted,  I 
generally  took  a  walk,  to  habituate  myself  to  the  use  of  snow 
shoes,  but  I  added  very  little  to  my  collections.  The  hunter 
returned*  about  the  beginning  of  March,  bringing  with  him 
some  venison,  which  proved  a  very  acceptable  supply,  as  the 
Partridges,  Tetrao  canadensis,  and  T.  rupestris,  the  only  game 
to  be  met  with  in  my  short  rambles,  were  becoming  difficult 
to  be  obtained.  Nothing  particular  occurred  until  the  1st  of 
April,  when  I  determined  upon  going  back  to  the  Portage, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  letters  from  Captain  Franklin  or  from 
home,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  specimens  of 
the  waterfowl  which  might  then  be  expected  to  return  to  the 
many  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  I  left  Baptiste  River,  accordingly, 
accompanied  by  the  Indian  who  took  charge  of  my  horses, 
and  carrying  with  me  the  few  specimens  of  plants  and  birds 
that  I  had  been  able  to  obtain.  In  six  days  we  reached  Jas* 
per^s  House,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  being  from  150  to 
200  miles,  which  was  the  greatest  journey  I  had  ever  yet 
performed  in  snow  shoes. 

On  the  9th  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  McMillan, 
who  brought  me,  from  Edmonton  House,  my  tent,  another 
supply  of  paper,  and  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  by  which  my 
situation  was  rendered  comparatively  comfortable.  The 
winter,  he  assured  me,  had  been  remarkably  severe,  and 
vegetation  was  a  full  month  later  than  usual.  The  ducks 
and  geese  now  began  to  return,  so  that  my  time  was  fully 
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occupied  till  the  6th  of  May,  when  the  brigade  arriTed, 
having  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Columbia 
River.  They  found  me  encamped  near  a  small  lake,  about 
half-way  between  Jasper's  House  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Portage,  living  upon  White  Fish^  which,  though  small, 
are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  which  I  did  not  observe  in 
any  other  lake  among  the  Rocky  Mountains*  I  agreed  to 
accompany  the  brigade  as  far  as  Jasper's  House,  and  ac- 
cordingly set  out  with  them  on  horseback.  Having  crossed 
the  Assinabojme  River,  the  party  halted  to  break&st,  and  I 
went  on  before  them  for  a  few  mUes,  to  procure  specimens  of 
a  Junffermanniiif  which  I  had  previously  observed  in  a  small 
rivulet  on  our  track.  On  this  occasion  I  bad  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  jaws  of  a  grisly  bear;  for,  while  passing 
through  a  small  open  glade,  intent  upon  discovering  the 
moss  of  which  I  was  in  search,  I  was  surprised  by  hearing  a 
sudden  rush  and  then  a  harsh  growl,  just  behind  me ;  and 
on  looking  round,  I  beheld  a  large  bear  approaching  towards 
me,  and  two  young  ones  making  off  in  a  contrary  direction 
as  fast  as  possible.  My  astonishment  was  great,  for  I  had 
not  calculated  upon  seeing  these  animals  so  early  in  the 
season,  and  this  was  the  first  I  had  met  with.  She  halted 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  me,  growling  and  rearing  her- 
self on  her  hind  feet,  then  suddenly  wheeled  about,  and  went 
off  in  the  direction  the  young  ones  had  taken,  probably  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  safe.  '  During  this  momentary 
absence,  I  drew  from  my  gun  the  small  shot  with  which  I 
had  been  firing  at  ducks  during  the  morning,  and  which,  I 
was  well  aware,  would  avail  me  nothing  against  so  large  and 
powerful  a  creature,  and  replaced  it  with  ball.  The  bear, 
meanwhile,  had  advanced  and  retreated  two  or  three  times, 
upparently  more  furious  than  ever;  halting  at  each  interval 
within  a  shorter  and  shorter  distance  of  me,  always  raising 
herself  on  her  hind  legs,  and  growling  a  horrible  defiance, 
and  at  length  approaching  to  within  the  length  of  my  gun 
from  me.  Now  was  my  time  to  fire :  but  judge  of  my  alarm 
and  mortification,  when  I  found  that  my  gun  would  not 
go  off!     The  morning  had  been  wet,  and  the  damp  had 
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communicated  to  the  powder.  My  only  resource  was  to  plant 
myself  firm  and  stationary,  in  the  hope  of  disabling  the  bear 
by  a  blow  on  her  head  with  the  butt  end  of  my  gun,  when 
she  should  throw  herself  on  me  to  seize  me.  She  had  gone 
and  returned  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  her  rage  apparently 
increasing  with  her  additional  confidence,  and  I  momentarily 
expected  to  find  myself  in  her  gripe,  when  the  dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  brigade  made  their  appearance,  but  on  beholding 
the  bear  they  fled  with  all  possible  speed.  The  horsemen 
were  just  behind,  but  such  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the 
whole  party,  that  though  there  were  several  hunters  and  at 
least  half->a-dozen  guns  among  them^  the  bear  made  her 
escape  unhurt,  passing  one  of  the  horsemen,  (whose  gun,  like 
mine^  missed  fire,)  and  apparently  intimidated  by  the  number 
of  the  party.  For  the  future,  I  took  care  to  keep  my  gun  in 
better  order,  but  I  found,  by  fiiture  experience,  that  the  best 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  bears  when  attacked  by  them,  was 
to  rattle  my  yasculum,  or  specimen  box,  when  they  imme- 
diately decamp.  This  is  the  animal  described  by  Licwis  and 
Cli^k  in  their  Travels  on  the  Missouri,  and  so  much  dreaded 
by  the  Indians.  My  adventure  with  the  bear  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  my  accomplishing  the  collecting  of  the  Junget'- 
moamUu    It  is  No.  17  of  the  *^  American  Mosses." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  I  found  tiie  first  plant  in  flower, 
namely,  the  Anemone  NuttaUiatui;  the  A,  borealis  and  Scud" 
fraga  oppasUifblia  soon  followed,  with  Alyseum  arenosimn  and 
A.  arcHcwn^  some  species  of  Draba  and  Carex^  &c. 

Among  the  mosses,  I  must  not  omit  Neckera  Menzie&iif 
Didymodon  lat^fbUum^  D.  Maagifbliwn^  and  Weissia  macro- 
carpoy  (the  two  latter  growing  on  slate,)  -Funaria  Muhlenr 
bergih  Hypwum  HaUeriy  and,  though  very  sparingly,  Splachr 
mum  Tvbrum^  and  5.  luteum. 

Immediately  upon  arriving  at  Jasper's  House,  I  had 
despatched  the  Indian  who  took  charge  of  my  horses  back 
to  Baptiste  River,  there  to  take  care  of  them  until  the  season 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  their  travelling.  He 
arrived  on  the  17th,  bringing  the  animals  and  the  paper, 
&c.  which   I   had  left  there,   and   charged   also   with   the 
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unwelcome  intelligence,  that  the  hunter  with  whom  I  had  spent 
the  winter,  and  whom  I  had  engaged  to  accompany  me  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  summer,  had,  with  that  fickle- 
ness which  is  characteristi&  of  most  Indians,  changed  his 
mind,  and  refused  to  go  to  the  mountains  this  season.  This 
circumstance  caused  me  much  uneasiness,  and  I  had  no  other 
l*emedy  but  to  remain  with  the  old  Canadian  who  had 
charge  of  the  Company's  horses  for  the  Portage ;  and  as  he 
had  only  stated  places  where  his  animals  could  find  pastur- 
age, I  was  much  more  confined  in  my  range  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been.  Although  I  might  possibly  have  killed 
as  much  game  as  was  necessary  for  my  own  use  and  that  of 
the  person  who  kept  the  horses,  yet  the  time  which  this 
would  have  occupied  would  have  left  me  but  little  leisure  for 
any  other  employment. 

We  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Jasper's  House,  until  the 
15th  of  June,  making  collections  of  all  that  the  country 
afforded.  The  species  otPotentitta  and  Rammculus^  which  are 
numerous  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  now  coming 
into  flower.  Arbutus  alpina^  Dryaa  tenellOf  &c.  were  also  in 
bloom,  and  the  beautiful  Calypso  boreaUs  ornamented  the 
pine  woods.  On  leaving  Jasper's  House,  we  skirted  along 
the  mountains  to  the  north,  halting  occasionally  for  a  day  or 
two»  until  we  reached  the  Lao-la- Pierre,  a  distance  of  per- 
haps 60  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  lake  is  surrounded  by 
what  I  have  called  secondary  rocks,  covered  with  vegetation, 
which  was  advancing  rapidly,  so  that  I  had  my  hands  com- 
pletely fiiU  of  employment,  but  I  had  now  to  encounter  a 
formidable  obstacle,  and  one  of  which  I  had  formed  very 
inadequate  ideas,  in  the  rise  of  the  waters,  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  The  smallest  ravine,  that  had  been 
dry  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  becomes,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, an  impassable  torrent.  The  larger  rivers  are 
flooded  in  proportion.  A  fall  of  the  temperature  certainly 
occasions  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  waters,  but  these 
transitions  are  so  sudden,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  to 
them,  as  I  experienced  more  than  once,  when  having  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  a  stream  in  the  morning,  I  found  it  so 
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swollen  on  my  return,  that  I  was  compelled  to  remain  for 
days  a  prisoner  on  the  other  side,  to  the  great  hindrance  of 
my  plans,  and  injury  of  the  plants  collected.     This  difficulty 
could  not  be  avoided  but  by  having  two  or  three  men  and  a 
skin  canoe.      Many  of  the  plants  that  grow  here  are  very 
local,  i^parently  often  confined  to  one  particular  mountain 
or  valley,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  if  any  one  could 
penetrate  fistrther  into  the  interior  than  it  was  in  my  power  to 
do»  they  would   be  amply  repaid  for  the  fatigue   thereby 
incurred.     It  might  be  easily  managed  by  carrying  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  Pemmicany  made  previously,  or  obtained 
from  the  flesh  of  the  animals  that  occur  here,  and  thus 
reaching  the  Height  of  Land  before  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
As  an  instance  of  the  exclusive  locality  of  some  plants,  I  may 
mention  what  I  observed  in  a  small  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  situated  about  30  miles  west  from  Lac-la- 
Pierre,  and  called  by  the  hunters  the  Wolf  Plain.     Here  I 
gathered  Claytonia  lanceolaia,  j4nemone  patensy  a  large  species 
of  Vakrianoj  Spergula  saginoidesj  Veronica  officinaUsy  Ciner- 
aria ?  Tussilago  frigida,  Ltqnnus  perenmsy  and  new  species 
of  the  genera  RammculuSy  Calthay  TVolKusy  PotentiUOy  &c.  &c. ; 
most  of  these  were  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  scarcely 
observed  anywhere  else  during  my  route.     Sptacknum  urceo- 
latum  and  spAaricum  also  grew  there,  and  Nephroma  polaris* 
Among  the  mosses  which  I  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  Jasper's 
House,  were  Phascum  cuspidaiumy   Gymnostxmum  Heindiy 
JVeissia  Uxt^fbUoy    Systylium  splacAnoideSy    Tayloria  splach- 
noidesy  &c. 

The  effects  of  the  unusually  cold  winter  were  now  ob- 
servable in  the  excessive  emaciation  of  the  animals,  which 
were  reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  All  vegetation  was  ex- 
tremely backward,  and  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  old 
Canadian,  who, had  been  resident  for  many  years  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  waters  were  higher  than  they  had 
been  for  twenty  years.  To  conclude,  the  mosquitoes  were 
also  dreadfully  numerous,  owing  to  the  almost  continual  rain ; 
for  in  dry  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  b  dear  and  firosty 
at  night,  these  insects  are  much  diminished  in  quantity.     We 
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remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Lfao-lapPierre^  making  excursions 
for  15  or  20  miles  around,  and  then  left  the  camp,  and 
pitched  our  tent  at  Grande  Saline^  about  20  miles  south-west 
of  our  last  station.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  salt  springs ; 
but  I  observed  little  that  was  peculiar  in  tlie  vegetation.  At 
this  spot  only  I  found  Splachnum  heterophyllumj  and  at  about 
a  day^s  ride,  60  miles  west  of  this  place,  I  first  met  with 
Veratrtan  viride,  and  several  species  of  PoteniiUa  and  JBaf»> 
unculus  that  I  had  not  previously  seen.  About  the  20th  of 
July,  we  b^an  to  retrace  our  journey,  as  the  Canadian  had 
received  orders  to  have  his  horses  in  readiness  at  Jasper's 
House  by  the  24th,  as.  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  expected  to  cross  to  the  Columbia  at  this  time. 
I  therefore  determined  to  return  at  the  same  period,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  cross  by  the  assistance  of  the  Governor ;  but 
other  arrangements  having  been  effected,  he  did  not  arrive. 
After  waiting  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  fruitless  expectation, 
I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  scheme^  as  the  waters  were 
too  high  to  be  passed  without  the  assistance  of  canoes,  &c. 
Having  here  fallen  in  with  several  Indians,  who  had  assem- 
bled to  receive  ammunition,  &c.  from  the  Governor,  I  en- 
gaged one  of  them  to  accompany  me  in  a  tour  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  Peau 
River.  After  depositing  the  specimens  I  had  collected  at 
Jasper's  House,  we  again  set  ofi^  taking  Lao-larPierre  in  our 
route,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  seeds  of  those  plants 
which  I  had  already  observed  there.  Here  we  staid  for  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  lay  in  provisions  for  our  journey,  but 
were  very  unsuccessful,  only  killing  a  single  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  which  was  quickly  devoured,  as  my  hunter's  family 
consisted  of  his  wife,  five  children,  and  himself,  besides  me, 
and  the  person  that  took  charge  of  my  horses.  We  there- 
fore determined  upon  proceeding,  and  of  depending  upon 
what  we  should  meet  with  on  the  route,  which  proved  very 
inadequate  to  our  demands ;  however,  we  contrived  to  make 
shift,  until  we  reached  the  Smoking  River,  one  of  the 
branches  of  Peau  River,  where  we  again  met  with  some  of 
the  mountain  sheep,  and  succeeded  in  killing  a  few,  which 
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pat  a  close  to  our  state  of  comparative  starvation.  The 
Smoking  River  is  about  200  miles»  in  a  direct  line,  from 
Jasper's  House.  Here  I  first  found  Bhododendrcn  lapponi- 
ewnj  MUeOa  cordifoHia^  and  a  new  species  ?  Woodgia  kyper^ 
horeOi  a  new  CaUha^  a  species  of  TroUiusy  &c.,  Ckmostamum 

^boreale,  Hypnum  canftnxrideumi  Eriophorum  capUatum^  and 
several  other  rare  species.  Between  Providence  and  Smok* 
ing  River,  we  passed  a  chain  of  beautiful  green  grassy  hills, 
much  frequented  by  the  buflBiloes.  This  journey  was  not,  on 
the  whole,  very  productive.  I  found  Menziesia  empetr\fblia 
and  M.  gbbularis,  both  in  great  abundance,  also  a  new 
species  of  Menziena  with  white  flowers,  two  species  of  J3e* 

fariOf  Rttlnu  gUUatuSj  a  Mtmudus  like  Lewisii^  VeraJtrum 
viridej  a  small  shrub  with  fine  flavoured  fruit,  which  also 
grew  on  the  Height  of  Land,  Jtmcus  bifflumis  and  arcuatiu, 
and  a  new  species,  and  TiareOa  cordtfolia.  All  the  hills  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  covered  with  Andromeda  tetraffoncu 
We  had  a  considerable  fall  of  snow  on  the  24th  of  August, 
which  only  partially  lefl  the  ground  afierwards,  continuing 
to  linger  on  the  high  spots,  and  it  much  impeded  my  operar 
tions.  I  remained  here  until  the  latter  part  of  September, 
causing  pemmican  to  be  made  of  the  buffidoes'  flesh,  which 
my  hunter  killed,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  to  the 
Columbia,  where  I  hoped  to  spend  the  winter  among  the 
mountains;  but  letters  that  I  received  from  Captain  Franklin 
obliged  me  to  alter  my  plans,  and  the  frequency  of  snow 
showers  compelled  me  to  return  to  the  Portage  by  a  different 
route  from  that  which  I  had  pursued  in  going.  One  of  my 
principal  objects  in  visiting  Providence  had  been  to  obtain 
specimens  of  the  MoiUxm  hkmc^  a  kind  of  goat,  but  though  I 
devoted  several  days  ezdnsively  to  that  pursuit,  I  had  not 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one ;  although  in  some  seasons  of 
the  year  they  are  said  to  be  plentiful.  Little  occurred  worthy 
of  remark  on  my  return  to  Edmcmton  House,  where  I  busied 
myself  in  gathering  seeds  of  the  plants  I  had  formerly  col- 
lected. 

Now,  however,  I  determined  upon  crossing  the  Portage, 
with  the  Columbia  brigade,  as  I  had  formed  a  strong  idea 
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that  the  vegetation  would  change  considerably  in  its  charac- 
t^,  after  passing  the  Height  of  Land.  This  surmise  I  found 
to  be  correct,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  habitats  affixed  to  the 
specimens  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  *  About  15  or  20 
miles  above  the  commencement  of  the  Portage,  we  left  the 
main  branch  of  Red-Deer  River,  and  followed  a  lesser 
stream  that  here  joins  it»  winding  along  its  banks,  and  not 
unfrequently  scrambling  in  the  bed  of  it,  until  we  reached  a 
small  lake  where  it  takes  its  source,  and  the  Height  of  Land. 
The  lake  is  not  more  than  200  yards  in  length,  and  is  called 
the  CkmimUtee^s  Punch  BowL  Out  of  its  other  extremity 
flows  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia.  On 
reaching  the  middle,  I  took  a  hearty  draught,  pleasing 
myself  with  the  thought  that  some  of  the  water  I  had  tasted 
might  have  flowed  either  to  the  Frozen  or  Pacific  Oceans. 
.  I  observed  little  change  in  the  vegetation  until  within  ten 
or  a  dozen  miles  of  this  lake :  the  trees  were  gradually  di- 
minishing in  size^  and,  on  the  sides  of  the  high  ground, 
reduced  to  mere  bushes,  principally  WkUe  Spruce  and 
BaUam  Poplar.  I  may  enumerate  a  few  of  the  plants,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  do  so  from  recollection.  A  Saxifraga 
like  S.  irifida,  but  with  the  foliage  simple ;  another  resembling 
muUifidaf  the  leaves  much  divided,  with  creeping  shoots.  S, 
kucanthenUfbliaf  entirely  viviparous;  another  species  with 
nearly  round  foliage,  and  also  viviparous ;  another  plant  be- 
longing to  this  order,  with  oblongo-ovate  leaves,  approaching 
in  habit  5.  umbragOj  but  having  the  leaves  distichous,  and 
white  underneath ;  a  small  plant,  growing  in  spongy  places, 
like  an  Hippurisj  about  two  inches  high ;  a  diminutive  creep- 
ing plant,  exactly  similar  to  AnagaUis  teneUoj  of  which  I 
preserved  no  specimens ;  a  low  procumbent  shrub,  with  cor- 
date foliage,  and  bearing  very  fine  flavoured  red  berries ;  a 
hexandrous  plant,  probably  a  FritUtariOy  only  the  stem  and 
seed-vessels  remaining,  of  which  seeds  were  brought  home, 
but  I  am  ignorant  whether  they  have  vegetated,  &c  The 
following  mosses  also  occurred :  Dicranum  Starkiij  Trichos- 
tomum patensj  T.  sudeiicumj  T.  acicularej  and  T,  lanuginosum; 
Hypnum  mottey  H,  siramineum,  Bryum  Zierih  and  a  species 
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named  by  Dr.  Hooker  B.  Schleicherif  ^hich  grows  in  the 
stream  that  falls  into  the  Columbia,  at  its  very  eflux  from 
the  lake.  When  it  is  considered  that  we  visited  tliis  place 
in  the  middle  of  October,  and  during  a  violent  snow  storm, 
which  had  already  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  productions  of  this  country,  lying  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  during  fine  weather,  and  at  an  earlier 
season  of  the  year,  when  so  many  peculiar  plants  were  still 
observable,  although  I  was  obliged  to  keep  up  with  the 
brigade,  and  we  proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the 
time  of  my  return,  the  snow  was  so  deep  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  finding  any  thing.  The  first  glacier  I  saw,  was 
about  twenty  miles  before  reaching  the  lake ;  but  I  visited  a 
very  large  one  at  ten  miles  nearer  to  the  lake.  I  found  the 
trees,  or  rather  bushes,  of  Whiie  Spruce  and  Balsam  PoploTf 
growing  almost  close  to  the  ice.  The  only  thing  that  repaid 
me  for  the  trouble  was  a  patch  of  Tyichostomum  lanuginomim, 
the  only  one  I  met  with  during  the  journey.  To  the  plants 
I  have  already  named,  may  be  added  TiareUa  trifbUatOj  T. 
cordifbHa^  and  T.  Menziesti,  a  species  of  SpircBc^  Faccinium 
hispididumy  GatiUheria  serpylKfoUaj  and  another  Faccinium 
allied  to  F.  MyrtiUus;  none  of  these,  however,  were  in  flower. 
Amongst  the  CrypiogamuBi  I  also  found  here  AdUtnitium  pe- 
daiumy  and  Aspidium  LonchiUs;  Polytrichum  paUidiseiunij  van, 
Grimmia  iorquaiaf  a  nondescript  Didymodan,  and  doubtless 
many  more  which  have  escaped  my  memory,  and  which,  with 
those  enumerated,  were  scarcely  seen  any  where  else.  When 
the  lake  is  passed,  you  descend  rather  gently  for  about  eight 
or  ten  miles,  with  a  similar  vegetation  to  that  of  the  eastern 
side;  but  when  the  summit  of  the  Great  Hill,  or  Grand 
C6te,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Height  of  Land,  is  attained, 
the  change  becomes  most  striking.  Instead  of  the  stunted 
miserable  looking  Balsam  and  White  Spruce  which  grow  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  Pinus  Strobus  and  P.  canadensis^  with 
Tkig'a  occidentalism  and  several  other  trees,  increasing  in 
variety  as  you  descend,  and  often  attaining  an  enormous 
size,  present  themselves  to  view,  their  branches  also  covered 
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with  Sada  pubmmaceOf  and  Ceiraria  gkmcOf  enhancing  ma- 
terially the  novel^  of  their  appearance.  Here  also  I  found 
a  most  tit>ublesome  kind  of  JraUa,  the  A.  erismceOf  Hook,  in 
great  abundance ;  also  MenziesiaJermgineOf  and  a  large  spedes 
otSpirtBOy  allied  to  &  Aruncus;  two  or  three  different  UpuIotub; 
a  species  of  Dmcceno,  bearing  only  one  berry  of  a  blue  colour ; 
Pyrola  tmbeUaia^  a  very  singular  and  new  kind  of  umbelli- 
ferous plant;  Lyeopodium  Sdago^  var^  Hypmum  robuatumy 
(Hooker;)  H.  vagan$9  tenax,  and  hreum;  Duranum  heUrO' 
malhnn^ and D.crispum;  Pofytrichmm alpinumt tamigerum^ and 
tmdtdaiumf  &c.  The  <<  Grande  Cote"  is  of  very  steep  and 
difficult  descent  for  two  or  three  miles.  Upon  reaching  the 
base,  we  came  upon  Portage  River,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
lake  called  the  Committee's  Punch  Bowl,  and  which,  running 
through  a  small  and  narrow  valley,  perh^>s  20  miles  lon^ 
finally  &lls  into  the  Columbia  River,  The  stream  is  very 
winding,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cross  it  in  many  places,  which, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  was  a  very  unpleasant  operation, 
the  water  being  often  as  high  as  a  man's  middle.  The  track 
leaves  the  river  in  two  places,  where  the  valley  is  quite  filled 
with  the  current,  or  intercepted  with  rocks,  and  traverses  the 
points  of  two  woods,  in  which  I  observed  PoihM  fatidOf 
which  had  not  6ccurred  since  leaving  New  York,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  Makomia  pbrnatOf  and  a  shrub  resembling  Box- 
wood; two  or  three  species  of  V^accimwH  unknown  to  me,  and 
growing  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  large  but  not  very  well 
flavoured  firuit;  a  species  of  ^olMMe-lofi^ere;  CirctM  alpina; 
Lgcopodiwn  Selago;  Aspidium  LonekUi$9  acukaiumf  and 
Pkagopteris  ;  on  rocks  opposite  the  first  wooded  point,  were 
Hypnum  neckeroidesj  Bryum  AomtiM,  JVeissia  aadaf  (likewise 
found  on  the  Height  of  Land,)  Bartramia  Halleriana,  Di-^ 
cranum  peUucidum;  and  on  stones  in  the  river,  that  most 
curious  moss,  Sooyleria  aquatica  (of  Hooker,  in  Na  L  of  the 
present  work,  1 19,)  while  the  ^^battures,"  or  gravelly  banks, 
left  bare  by  the  receding  of  the  streams,  were  covered  with 
Dkranum  julaceum^  D.  pettuddum^  &c.  We  reached  the 
Boat  Encampment  on  the  Columbia,  the  ITth  of  October. 
On  the  following  day,  the  brigade  pursued  their  voyage^  and 
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I  b^^an  to  prepare  for  re-crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
I  observed  little  that  was  interesting  or  peculiar  in  the  vege- 
tation about  the  Columbia.  All  the  plants  were  out  of 
flower,  and  most  of  them^  indeed,  in  a  state  of  decay.  It 
was  with  much  regret  that  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps  back 
to  Jasper^s  House,  with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  horses ; 
and  till  our  arrival  at  the  commencement  of  the  Portage,  the 
weather  continued  wet  and  stormy,  the  Height  of  Land  being 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  so  that  my  collections  received  no 
additions*  On  my  journey,  I  met  with  Mr.  Finnan 
McDonald,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  in  the  Company's  service,  to  the  west  of  the  mountains. 
From  him  I  received  much  information  relative  to  the  dis- 
tricts south  of  the  Columbia,  which  had  been  explored  by 
himself  only,  and  also  an  account  of  the  enormous  pine  tree 
found  in  the  Umpquha  country,  and  of  a  tree  smelling  like 
Iaxutus  Camphorcty  both,  I  understand,  since  introduced  into 
Britain  by  Mr.  D.  Douglas.  We  arrived  at  Jasper's  House 
on  the  30th  of  October,  and  spent  ten  or  fifteen  days  there 
in  making  arrangements  for  descending  the  river  from  Fort 
Assinaboyne,  and  in  exploring  the  adjacent  country.  The 
most  interesting  object  that  I  saw,  was  a  species  of  Pinusi 
whose  general  habit  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Pinus 
StrobuB :  the  cones  are  about  double  the  size  of  those  of  P. 
sylveitriSy  but  blunter  at  the  apex,  and  with  seeds  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  cone.  The  squirrels,  or  some  bird,  had 
devoured  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  mutilated  the  re- 
mainder. Of  this  tree,  I  observed  but  very  few  individuals, 
and  these  were  confined  to  the  very  highest  parts  of  the 
secondary  mountains,  such  as  near  the  glacier  which  I  vbited 
at  the  Height  of  Iiand.  PifiMS  tax\fi)Ha  is  common  here^ 
and  attains  a  larger  circumference  at  the  base  than  any  other 
species  which  occurs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Its  shape  resembles  a  sugar  loaf,  tapering  very  quickly 
to  the  top.  The  bark  is  remarkably  thick  and  rough  near 
the  root,  and  is  frequently  covered  with  Orthotricum  oUusi-^ 
Jblmmy  and  with  a  fine  ydlow  Uchen^  with  brownish  black 
shields,  which  the  natives  of  this  country  use  fox  dyeing.    Its 
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cones  resemble  those  of  the  Spruce  Fir^  but  are  rather  smaller. 
The  seeds  are  furnished  with  remarkably  long  wings,  which 
protrude  half-an-inch  beyond  every  scale,  giving  the  cones  a 
very  singular  appearance.  There  is  also  in  this  vicinity  a 
species  of  Rubus^  resembling  R,  odoratus,  but  having  white 
flowers,  and  a  large  and  very  insipid  fruit;  and  the  Asier 
ex9capu9i  so  called  by  Dr.  Richardson,  abounds  here.  It 
has  a  very  singular  habit,  little  like  that  of  the  genus  Asier  ; 
the  flower  buds  are  formed  in  Autumn,  and  bear  an  exact 
similarity  to  those  of  GMndaria  vulgaris.  I  watched  it  long, 
with  great  interest,  expecting  it  to  produce  something  very 
handsome,  but  found  the  blossoms  remarkably  insignificant, 
the  rays  being  small  and  nearly  white.  Erigeron  compasUum 
is  plentiful,  and  a  very  pretty  little  Agtragalus,  which  I  saw 
no  where  else :  also  Cryptogramma  acrosHc/undeSy  Pteris  gra- 
cilis, and  a  species  (?)  of  Nef^rodiutM,  with  the  fronds  whitish 
beneath. 

Having  accomplished  our  preparations,  I  embarked  my 
stock  of  specimens,  and,  with  Mr.  McDonald  and  his  &mily, ' 
began  to  descend  the  river.  The  winter  had  set  in  with  all 
its  rigour ;  the  cold  became  severe,  the  river  had  subsided 
greaUy,  and  being  choked  with  snow,  and  full  of  rapids  and 
shallows,  we  found  great  difficulty  in  proceeding,  being  often 
obliged  to  quit  the  boat  and  lift  her  over  the  stones.  We, 
however,  continued  to  drift  along  with  the  stream  for  a  few 
days;  but  our  boat  was  so  large  and  heavy  that  she  fre- 
quently struck  against  the  shallows,  and  we  were  almost 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  with  our  being  continually  obliged  to 
jump  into  the  half  frozen  water  to  endeavour  to  force  her 
along.  Mr.  McDonald's  legs  were  much  cut  and  bruised 
with  the  floating  ice,  and  I,  who  kept  on  my  stockings  to 
avoid  this  misfortune,  suffered  on  the  other  hand  with  frost, 
which  rendered  my  wet  clothes  a  most  painfrd  encumbrance. 
The  ice  and  snow  now  became  so  intense  and  heavy,  that 
though  we  had  calculated  on  reaching  Fort  Assinaboyne 
before  the  river  became  wholly  impassable,  we  found  our- 
selves unable  to  proceed,  and  stuck  fast  on  the  seventh  day, 
when  not  more  than  half-way  on  our  voyage.      As  Mr* 
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M^Donald^s  family  were  incapable  of  travelling,  he  agreed  to 
encamp  and  remain  with  the  luggage,  while  a  clerk  belonging 
to  the  Company  and  myself  prosecuted  our  journey  on  foot 
to  Fort  Assinaboyne,  whence  we  were  to  send  horses  to  his 
assistance.  We  had  calculated  on  reaching  this  place  in 
three  days,  but  it  was  the  fifth  evening  before  we  arrived, 
having,  however,  met  with  no  other  hindrance  than  the 
unavoidable  hardships  of  sucn  a  journey.  On  the  way  I  re- 
marked the  Scheuchzena  pahtgiris  growing  in  a  small  lake, 
its  seed-vessels  only  appearing  above  the  ice.  I  met  with 
this  plant  in  no  other  situation.  We  received  much  kind- 
ness, on  our  arrival,  from  Mr.  Harriot,  the  gentleman  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  Fort,  who  also  sent  horses,  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  procured,  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  McDonald,  who 
had  suffered  great  anxiety  from  the  delay  occasioned  by  our 
long  journey,  and  whose  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
He  reached  us,  happily,  about  the  1st  of  December,  bringing 
with  him  the  whole  of  the  luggage  in  good  order.  After 
resting  here  for  a  few  days,  we  prosecuted  our  journey  to 
Edmonton  House,  where  we  intended  to  winter,  and  got 
there  about  the  middle  of  December,  being  most  kindly 
welcomed  by  J.  Rowand,  Esq.  Superintendant  of  the  Fort. 
I  immediately  applied  myself  to  the  examination  and  arrange- 
ment of  my  specimens,  which,  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
find,  were  in  excellent  preservation,  and  as  I  now  considered 
the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  expedition  to  be  over,  I  spent 
the  three  succeeding  months  in  comparative  ease  and  com- 
fort. In  the  beginning  of  February,  I  received  the  agreeable 
intelligence  from  Dr.  Richardson  of  the  complete  success  of 
his  undertaking,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  at  Carlton 
House  in  February,  where  he  desired  me  to  join  him  as  soon 
as  convenient.  Accordingly,  I  quitted  Edmonton  House  in 
the  middle  of  March,  taking  with  me  a  single  specimen  of 
every  plant  gathered  among  the  Rocky  Mountain3;  also  a 
train  of  dogs,  and  a  half-bred  and  Indiai^uide.  Owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  it  was  considered  unsafe  to 
pursue  the  usual  track  between  the  Posts,  which  very  much 
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leogthened  our  route  and  caused  us  considerable  iacoQTei«» 
ence.     We  proceeded  for  a  few  days  along  the  river)  and 
then  struck  into  the  wooded  country  north  of  tfaye  Saskatcha- 
won,  to  avoid  encountering  the  hostile  tribes.     We  shortly 
began  to  feel  symptoms  of  snow  blindness,  which  consider* 
ably  retarded  our  progress,  and  although  we  had  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions  for  this  journey  in  usual  cases,  we  stiU 
found  our  stores  considerably  diminishing.     The  blindness 
became  worse,  and  although  we  fired  at  several  animals,  we 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  any.    To  add  to  our  distresses,  we 
now  discovered  that  we  had  gone  too  &r  into  the  woods,  by 
which  the  'distance  that  we  had  to  traverse  was  much  ioe* 
creased.     Our  dogs  became  excessively  &tigued,  so  that  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  cutting  up  our  sledge  and  carry-* 
ing  the  luggage  ourselves.      The  provisions  were  wholly 
spent,  and  I  was  compelled  to  destroy  h  fine  specimen  of  the 
Jumping  Deer^  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  although  it  was 
the  only  one  we  had  been  able  to  procure,  and  I  I|ad  carried 
it  all  the  way  from  the  Columbia  River,  where  I  had  killed 
it    As  I  had  not  been  very  particular  in  divesting  this  skin 
of  the  flesh,  it  proved  the  more  valuable  on  that  account* 
Our  ignorance  of  the  actual  distance  which  lay  between  ua 
and  the  Fort,  prevented  the  Indians  from  desponding,  for 
we  expected  to  reach  it  every  succeeding  night;   but  we 
grew  weak  with  exhaustion,  and  proceeded,  therefore,  but 
the  more  and  more  slowly.     Within  about  a  day's  journey 
of  the  Fort,  the  half-bred  Indian  recognised  the  spot  where 
we  were,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  Skunky  an 
animal  which  I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  my  former  lisl^ 
and  which  afforded  us  a  comfortable  meal.     This  creature, 
when  hunted,  discharges  an  intolerably  fetid  liquor  upon  its 
pursuers,  and  few  dogs  will  afterwards  attempt  to  destroy  it. 
The  one  which  we  killed  on  the  evening  before  we  reached 
the  Fort^  proved  tolerable  eating,  though  it  had  a  strong 
flavour  of  this  obnoxious  liquid.    The  distance  being  now  so 
inconsiderable,  I  laid  down  my  luggage,  and  we  made  our 
way  to  the  Fort  as  quickly  as  possible.     You  may  judge  of 
my  happiness  at  being  first  met  on  my  approach  by  Dr. 
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Rkhardson,  who  had  been  looking  for  us  some  time,  and  bad 
become  yerj  uneasy  at  our  delay.  I  immediately  eX'- 
perienced  tiie  hospitality  of  P.  Prudens,  Esq«  Superintendant 
of  the  Fort,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  I  did  justice  to  it;'for 
after  having  more  than  once  despatched  all  the  victutds  set 
before  me,  my  voracity  induced  Dr.  Richardson  to  inquire 
how  long  I  had  fasted,  a  question  which  I  evaded  for  some 
time,  under  apprehension  tha{  he  would  use  his  authority  to 
prevent  the  bad  consequences  which  sometimes  result  from 
repletion  after  a  long  fast;  however,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
no  uncomfortable  effects  ensued,  and  afler  a  nighf  s  rest,  I 
was  almost  fit  for  another  journey.  It  was  on  the  5th  of 
April  that  I  arrived,  and  immediately  set  about  gathering 
specimens  of  the  different  birds  and  animals  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House. 

Having  previously  enumerated,  so  far  as  I  could,  the  Qiost 
remarkable  plants,  I  shall  now  mention  a  few  of  the  animalsr 
and  birds  that  came  under  my  observation.  The  one  that 
datms  the  first  attention  is  the  Rocky  Mounkein  Sheep,  the 
ammal  called  ^'  Biff  H&m^*  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  In  size  it 
ratfier  exceeds  the  largest  English  varieties  of  the  common 
sheep.  The  rams  are  very  remarkable  for  their  immense 
and  heaty  homs,  which  turn  round  so  as  to  form  a  volution 
and  a  half;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  I  have  been  assured 
that  they  ofien  prove  fatal  to  the  animal,  their  points  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  preventing  them  from 
browsing.  The  female  has  small  curved  horns,  like  the 
common  goat  Instead  of  wool,  these  sheep  have  hair  like 
the  moose  deer.  They  are  a  timid  inoffensive  animal, 
herding  in  small  flocks,  and,  on  the  approach  of  a  dog,  be- 
taking themselves  to  some  rocky  precipice,  whither  the 
enemy  cannot  follow  them;  they  then  become  an  easy  prey 
to  the  hmiter,  who  may  shoot  them  at  his  leisure.  The 
female  brings  forth  one  and  sometimes  two  young  at  a  time, 
and  hides  them  in  some  inaccessible  place,  where  she  visits 
them  once  or  twice  a-day,  to  give  them  suck,  till  they  are 
strong  enoi^h  to  shifl  for  themselves.  They  prefer  the  bare 
grassy  mountains  where  there  are  steep  rocks,  to  which  they 
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may  retreat  in  case  of  alarm,  in  winter  descending  lower,  but 
never  quitting  the  mountains.  There  is  a  kind  of  earth  met 
with  among  slate-rocks,  of  which  these  sheep  are  remarkably 
fond ;  it  is  probably  impregnated  with  salt,  and  by  digging  it 
out,  they  form  caves  of  a  considerable  size.  I  have  been 
repeatedly  startled,  when  creeping  along  a  narrow  ledge  of 
rock,  to  find  a  whole  flock  of  them  thus  engaged ;  and  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  such  spots  are  accessible  only  by  one 
path,  it  is  necessary  to  retreat  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  run 
the  risk  of  being  thrown  down  by  them  and  dashed  over  the 
precipice.  They  appear  to  be  tenacious  of  life,  as  they 
frequently  make  good  their  escape  after  beins;  severely 
wounded.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  exactly  resembling,  both 
in  appearance  and  flavour,  the  best  English  mutton.  The 
White  Sheep,  which  I  mentioned  before  as  having  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  is  another  very  interesting  creature, 
and  peculiar  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
the  common  goat  in  every  respect,  except  having  a  fine  and 
beautiful  wool  intermixed  among  the  hair,  particularly  along 
the  back  and  buttocks.  I  have  seen  the  skins  of  this  animal, 
but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  good  specimen. 
Although  one  of  my  main  objects  in  going  to  the  mountains 
north  of  the  Smoking  River,  was  to  obtain  the  Whiie  Sheqff 
none  were  to  be  found,  though  at  times  they  frequent  that 
neighbourhood  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  bears  next  claim  our  notice :  and  first,  the  Grisly  Bear. 
As  I  have  already  mentioned  the  only  instance  of  my  being 
attacked  by  them,  I  have  only  to  add  that  they  are  a  very 
formidable  creature,  from  their  great  size  and  strength,  being 
said  to  prove  an  overmatch  for  every  other  animal  inhabiting 
these  regions,  not  excepting  the  Buffidoe.  They  are 
abundant  about  the  Rocky  Mountains,  difiering  much  in 
colour,  varying  from  a  light  grey  to  a  dark  chocolate  hue; 
the  last  kind  being  said  to  be  more  ferocious  than  the  others. 
They  abound  among  the  mountains  north  of  the  Smoking 
River.  Except  in  the  first  instance,  I  always  found  the 
bears  disposed  to  retreat  as  fast  as  possible,  without  ofiering 
the  least   afiront;   and  as  I  was  but  indifferently  armed, 
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carrying  only  a  single-barrelled  gun,  I  considered  it  the 
safest  plan  to  follow  their  example ;  particularly  as  there  are 
generally  two  or  more  of  these  creatures  in  company.  I 
therefore  contented  myself  with  procuring  two  fine  specimens 
of  their  heads,  my  means  of  conveyance  being  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  carrying  a  whole  skin ;  but  I  was  so  un- 
lucky as  to  lose  one  of  these  heads,  which  a  Wolverine 
carried  away  while  it  was  drying.  The  flesh  is  very  bad 
eating,  the  very  dogs  refusing  to  touch  it.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  flesh,  berries,  and  roots :  the  berries  of  the  Hippqphae 
canadensis  have  a  very  obvious  effect  upon  them,  acting  as  a 
strong  cathartic.  They  lie  dormant  for  a  few  months  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  when  they  retire  to  their  hiding-places, 
generally  under  a  fallen  tree,  or  some  similar  situation,  they 
are  extremely  fat,  and  even  when  they  first  sally  out,  are  in 
good  condition,  which,  however,  they  soon  lose.  I  saw 
several  miserable  objects,  (proofs  of  their  prowess,)  at  the 
various  establishments  of  the  Company,  but  as  I  have  already 
detailed  the  particulars  to  Dr.  Richardson,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary here  to  repeat  them.  The  Black  Bear  is  also  an 
inhabitant  of  these  mountains,  but  it  is  a  much  less  for- 
midable animal  than  the  grisly  bear.  These  are  likewise 
subject  to  great  variety  of  colour,  and  I  have  seen  the  skin  of 
one  nearly  white,  at  least  cream  coloured;  there  is  also  a 
kind  with  a  reddish  snout,  which  the  hunters  consider  the 
most  ferocious,  but  they  seldom  or  ever  attack  man,  unless 
wounded,  or  when  defending  their  young. '  Their  food  ap- 
pears to  consist  principally  of  roots,  and  their  flesh  is 
tolerably  good  food,  as  I  often  had  occasion  to  experience, 
the  paws  being  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Indians, 
who  hunt  them  with  avidity,  while  they  are  in  great  fear  of 
the  grisly  bear.  The  description  of  them  in  Lewis  and 
Clark's  Travels,  appears  rather  overcharged;  but  perhaps 
they  are  more  ferocious  on  the  Missouri  than  they  are  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  A  species  of  Marmot  inhabits  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  tbat  no  speci- 
men was  obtained.  It  is  called  by  the  Canadians  Le  Siffleur^ 
being  remarkable  for  its  whistling.      I  saw  it  occasionally, 
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but  neyer  got  near  enough  to  shoot  it;  it  qipears  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a  common  cat,  and  resembles  a  badger  in 
colour.  These  marmots  are  extremely  vigilant,  always 
placing  a  sentinel,  who  watches  while  the  rest  are  fiaeding 
or  cutting  provisions  for  the  winter ;  on  being  disturbed,  he 
gives  a  shrill  whistle,  which  is  repeated  from  one  to  another 
along  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  which  they  inhabit 
Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  take  tliem 
in  traps,  and  they  are  much  more  frequent  on  the  western 
than  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountams.  I  observed  them  on 
the  mountains  near  the  WolPs  Plain,  and  also  saw  there  the 
following  little  animal,  Arctomys  Parryi,  which  is  abundant 
there,  and  in  its  manners  appearing  exactly  to  resemble 
those  species  which  inhabit  the  plains  about  Carlton.  Specif- 
mens  of  it  were  brought  home.  There  is  also  another 
diminutive  animal  found  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose 
general  form  and  appearance  exactiy  resembles  a  young 
rabbit  of  five  or  six  weeks  old,  having  small  round  ears.  It 
is  probably  another  kind  of  marmot,  and  lives  in  rough 
stony  places  near  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  It  has  a 
weak  cry,  resembling  that  of  a  rabbit  when  hurt  Upon  the 
approach  of  any  one,  it  gives  the  alarm,  disappearing  among 
the  stones,  and  soon  showing  itself  again  at  a  distance  o(  fif- 
teen or  twenty  yards  from  its  first  station.  They  appear  to 
make  no  burrows  of  their  own,  but  make  their  way  among 
the  interstices  of  the  stones  with  great  celerity.  They  live  on 
grass,  and  probably  sleep  during  the  winter. 

Among  the  birds  of  these  regions,  the  Cabanet  Eagle  is 
one  of  the  scarcest  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  grey 
eagle  of  our  mountains,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  the 
tail  excepted,  which  is  very  beautiful, — ^black  at  both  exr 
tremities,  and  white  in  the  middle.  They  are  highly  prized 
by  the  natives,  who  decorate  their  war  bonnets  and  the  stems 
of  their  calumets  with  their  feathers,  whence  I  have  adopted 
the  name.  It  would  appear  that  they  are  very  rare^  as  I 
never  saw  any  but  the  one  I  killed.  It  was  a  very  old  bir<]^ 
and  the  plumage  in  bad  order,  having  been  shot  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains  near 
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Had  I  but  die  pen  of  M .  Andtibon,  I  could 
pre  as  striking  a  description  of  it  as  he  gives  of  the  *^  Bird  of 
Washington/'  Of  the  genus  Tetrao  I  remarked  the  following 
species :  TelreK)  PhasicmeBus^  the  one  which  I  have  already 
described  as  inhabiting  the  plains;  71  canadensis^  which 
frequents  pine  woods;  T.  Umbelius^  or  the  White  Ftesherj  a 
bird  found  among  poplar  woods,  and  remarkable  for  the 
carious  beating  that  it  makes  with  its  wings,  and  alwajs  when 
seated  on  a  fallen  tree;  another  species  of  TVtfroo^  nearlj 
allied  to  the  last,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  it;  T.  Rich- 
ardsomi: — ^this  fine  bird  has  been  thus  named  by  M.  Louis 
Bcmaparte,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Richardson ;  it  is  the  largest 
species  that  I  saw,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  back  of  the  male  is  of  an  uniform  dark 
brown,  nearly  black,  with  the  breast  and  under  part  of  a 
leaden  colour,  the  space  round  the  eyes,  which  is  bare  of 
feathers,  is,  in  this  bird,  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  usuid 
station  of  the  male,  about  the  pairing  time,  is  on  some  rocky 
eminenoe,  or  large  stone,  where  he  sits,  swelling  out  his 
neck,  spreading  his  tail,  and  repeating  the  cry,  **  Coombe^ 
Coombe^  in  the  fine  mornings.  The  hens  much  resemble 
the  females  of  Ttirao  canadensis,  and  are  considerably 
smaller  than  the  other  sex.  They  live  on  berries  and  herbs 
of  various  kinds,  and  are  very  good  eating.  Of  those  species 
that  turn  white  during  winter,  I  saw  three ;  they  were  easily 
distinguishable  by  one  having  the  whole  tail  black,  another 
has  only  two  black  feathers  in  it,  and  the  other  has  a  tail 
entirely  white.  Neither  Ptarmigans  nor  ffVhW'Chrous 
occur  among  the  mountains,  and  none  of  the  species  are 
migratory ;  but  the  winter  residents  are  few  in  ilumber.  The 
fallowing  birds  were  seen:  seven  or  eight  species  of  Wood^ 
peckeTf  the  Qolden  Winged  species  being  the  only  one  that 
migrates ;  three  or  four  different  Owls ;  the  Common  Raven, 
and  the  Cortms  canadensis,  (the  IJsiashoan  of  the  Indians;) 
this  bird  is  very  fiuniliar,  generally  making  its  appearance 
wherever  you  may  chance  to  encamp,  attracted  doubtless  by 
the  hope  of  finding  provisions.  It  is  very  fond  of  the  iat  of 
meat)  which  it  will  steal,  and  lay  up  encachs  for  a  future 
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occasion.  It  begins  to  build  early :  I  observed  a  pair  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  nest  on  the  18th  of  March,  although 
the  ground  was  covered  at  the  time  with  five  or  six  feet  depth 
of  snow.  The  Leuer  Redpoll^  and  two  species  of  Parus  are 
also  winter  residents,  which  is  astonishing^  as  the  ther- 
mometer often  sinks  to  50  degrees  below  zero.  One  kind  of 
Falcon^  the  Falo)  ptdtmAariug^  also  remained  all  the  year  at 
the  place  where  I  first  resided  during  the  winter,  on  Baptiste 
River,  about  60  or  80  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains: 
also  the  Snow  Bunting^  {Emberiza  nivalis^)  and  a  kind  of 
Water  Ouzel,  very  similar  to  the  British  species,  but  without 
the  white  breast.  Those  birds  which  are  migratory,  quit 
this  part  of  the  country  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
reappear  in  the  latter  end  of  April.  One  of  the  first  to 
return  is  the  White  Headed  Eagles  and  then  follow  the  Ducks 
and  Geese,  with  a  whole  host  of  small  birds.  The  only 
songster  is  a  species  of  Thtrdus,  called  by  the  Canadians  the 
Sobin  ;  it  resembles  the  common  thrush,  except  in  having  a 
reddish  breast  In  the  spring  of  1826,  immense  flocks  of  the 
Bohemian  or  Waxen  Chatterer  were  observed  feeding  on  the 
berries  of  Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
breed  here,  although  a  small  flock  of  them  was  seen  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Saskatchawan  in  June  1827. 

The  snow-shoe  travelling,  and  the  mode  of  encamping 
during  winter  has  been  so  frequently  described,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail  them  here.  One  of  the 
principal  inducements  for  fixing  upon  any  particular  situation 
is  when  it  affords  dry  wood  in  abimdance.  The  snow  is 
then  cleared  away  with  the  assistance  of  the  snow-shoes,  and 
trees  of  a  large  size  having  been  felled,  they  are  divided  into 
lengths  fit  for  carrying.  You  may  then,  after  lighting  a  fire 
collect  a  parcel  of  ^ine  branches,  the  white  spruce  and 
balsam  if  procurable,  are  the  best,  with  which  a  space  is 
covered  sufficient  for  a  bed,  and  proceed  to  prepare  supper. 
Pemmican  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  food  to  be  carried 
upon  a  journey.  Without  a  pound  of  this  and  a  little  tea, 
no  one  should  think  of  travelling  in  these  desert  wilds;  it 
affords  an  excellent  meal,  and  the  hunter  may  afterwards 
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prepare  for  rest  by  rolling  round  him  the  blanket  which  he 
always  takes  with  him.  If  the  fire  be  occasionally  renewed, 
the  weather  seldom  causes  much  inconvenience.  To  a 
person  accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  a  civilized  country  can 
afford,  this  mode  of  life  appears  hard  and  uninviting,  but  the 
change  takes  place  gradually,  and  is  therefore  but  little  felt. 
It  seems  strange,  too^  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food,  without 
any  vegetables  or  salt,  but  it  produces  no  inconvenience,  as  I 
can  attest  from  an  experience  of  about  eighteen  months, 
when  I  enjoyed  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

I  found  full  employment  in  collecting  the  productions  of 
the  vicinity  of  Carlton  House  till  the  end  of  May,  when  Dr. 
Richardson  quitted  us  to  meet  Captain  Franklin  at  Cumber- 
land House :  thither  Captain  Back  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
Expedition  followed  him  in  the  beginning  of  July;  but 
during  my  stay  at  Carlton  Houses  I  made  several  short  ex- 
cursions to  the  South  Branch  River,  which  rises  considerably 
farther  to  the  southward  than  the  North  Branch,  but  I  did 
not  find  a  single  plant  different  from  what  are  met  with  on 
the  latter  river.  I  also  ascended  the  North  Branch  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  but  saw  litde  that  was  not 
equally  common  nearer  to  the  Fort;  from  which  circum- 
stances, I  was  induced  to  conclude  that  little  variation  takes 
place  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward.  Dr. 
Richardson  having  left  his  servant  with  me,  we  embarked  in 
a  small  canoe  on  the  14th  of  July,  picking  up  what  specimens 
we  could  find  along  the  river,  and  reached  Cumberland 
House  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  quite  safe.  As  Captain 
Back  was  not  yet  arrived,  I  determined  upon  making  an 
excursion  as  far  north  as  Beaver  Lake,  where  I  added  a  few 
common  plants  to  the  collection ;  but  as  Dr.  Richardson  had 
already  passed  that  way  twice  before,  there  was  litde  left  for 
me  to  do.  I  returned  again  to  Cumberland  House,  and  in  a 
few  days  Captain  Back  and  Lieutenant  Kendall,  with  the 
rest  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Expedition,  arrived  in 
excellent  health,  and  we  immediately  began  preparing  to 
embark  for  York  Factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay. 

As  we  travelled  with    much    despatch,    my   collections 
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received  but  little  accessions  of  any  importance.  Cgpr^fedii 
amtimmi  was  found  on  the  portage  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  at 
the  entrance  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  Weiasia  taioarta  and  To/t- 
tida  humilis  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  same  lake;  Splack^ 
man  ampuBacenan  was  growing  between  Norway  House  and 
the  Bay,  while  Splacinwm  vatcuhsum  and  intermecttimt^ 
iVeusia  turbmatOf  (Hnekdium  atygumii  &c  abounded  near  the 
Factory.  Several  phaenogamous  plants,  not  previously  re- 
marked, were  met  with,  such  as  Saxtfraffa  Hircubu,  Carda* 
mine  pratenais^  a  species  of  Tanaoetum,  and  two  or  three 
UmbeO^ar^  one  of  them  viviparous,  with  some  Syngmeswus 
plants,  and  Jralia  hupidOf  &c.  Sec 

On  the  1st  of  September,  we  encountered  a  dreadful  storm 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  from  which  we  escaped  as  if  by  miracle. 
We  had  gone  to  visit  the  ship,  which  lay  at  five  or  six  miles 
distance  from  the  Fort;  the  party  consisting  of  Captain  Back, 
Lieutenant  Kendall,  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  the  Doctor  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  and  mysd^  with  eight  men.  On  leav* 
ing  the  vessel  to  return  to  the  Fort  in  the  evening,  the  wind 
blew  rather  fireshly,  but  little  danger  was  apprehended;  it 
snddeidy,  however,  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  return  if  possible  to  the  sh^  but  after  several 
vain  attempts,  we  found  this  to  be  impracticable.  We^ 
therefore,  threw  out  an  anchor  until  a  boat  should  be  sent  to 
our  assistance  from  the  ship.  This  was  immediately  done, 
the  boat  being  furnished  with  a  tow  line,  and  just  as  it  had 
neared  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  us,  our  anchor 
gave  way,  and  we  were  driven  off,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  mmrts.  Our  masts  were  almost  immediately  carried 
overboard,  and  after  a  dreadfully  severe,  but  ineffectual 
attempt  to-  approoch  the  vessel  by  dint  of  rowing,  we  were 
compelled  to  give  over,  and  to  submit  to  being  carried  o«t  to 
sea.  By  this  time  the  water  had  become  very  ro«gh,  and 
ear  little  bark  was  tossed  about  like  an  egg^sheU,  which 
caused  all  the  men  to  get  sic^  and  lEitteriy  incofiacitated  them 
from  making  the  smallest  effort  to  save  themselves  and  as. 
We  continued  baling  out  the  water  with  oar  hats,  as  mFBch 
as  we  could.      Lieutenant  Kendall  exerted  faims^  to  the 
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utmost^  and  be  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  temporary  mast, 
which  enabled  Captain  Back  to  keep  the  head  of  the  boat  to 
windward^  and  we  continued  tx>  drive  before  the  wind  farther 
and  farther  out  to  sea.  We  had  already  lightened  our  little 
skifF  by  heaving  overboard  several  casks  of  provision  with 
which  she  had  been  loaded,  and  it  was  pr<^sed  to  run  her 
ashore,  but  most  of  the  party  opposed  this,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  out  to  sea.  The  night  was  dark  in  die 
extreme,  with  tremendous  thunder  and  rain,  the  billows 
rolling  mountains  high,  and  breaking  continually  over  us, 
which,  added  to  the  severe  cold,  caused  us  great  suffering. 
Mr.  Douglas  became  dreadfiiUy  ill,  and  the  rest  were  in  so 
benumbed  a  state,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  make  the 
necessary  escertion  to  keep  the  boat  from  sinking,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  relieving  her  constantly  from  the 
water  as  &st  as  she  filled.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sound  of 
the  waves  as  they  a{^roached  us :  «ometimes^  by  the  skill  of 
our  steersman,  we  partly  avoided  them,  but  much  oftener 
did  they  dash  over  us  with  tremendous  fury,  and  had  two  of 
these  billows  followed  in  quick  succession,  our  instant 
destruction  would  have  been  inevitable,  but  by  constant 
baling  we  kept  the  boat  afloi^t.  The  storm  continued 
without  abating  during  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  we 
found  ourselves  rapidly  drifting  towards  a  lee  shore.  This 
we  avoided  by  tacking,  and  we  still  continued  to  drive  to  sea. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  the  hurricane  began  to 
diminish  a  little  in  violence,  but  the  sea  was  still  dreadfuUy 
agitated,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  foUowing  night 
that  our  oars  could  be  of  the  smallest  service  to  us.  At  this 
time  we  were  entirely  out  of  sight  of  land,  without  compass 
to  guide  oiir  course;  the  suo^  too,  was  not  visible.  As  the 
storm  diminished,  the  men  recovered  from  their  sickness, 
and  the  oars  were  again  plied,  and  with  some  success,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  we  had  gone  to  a  distance  of  60  or 
70  miles  in  the  Bay.  With  the  aid  of  the  tide  and  omc  oars 
we  retraced  our  way  back,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  joy 
that  beamed  on  every  countenance  when  the  masts  of  the 
ship  were  again  visible.    Previous  to  this  we  had  felt  a  return 
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of  appetite,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  we  considered  our- 
selves comparatively  out  of  danger,  and  a  cask  containing 
oatmeal  was  quickly  broached,  which,  mixed  with  a  little 
salt  water,  sufficed  tb  allay  our  hunger;  but  I  believe  that 
Lieutenant  Kendall  and  myself  were  the  only  partakers. 
We  were  soon  espied  from  the  ship,  and  a  boat  with  plenty 
of  provisions  was  sent  to  meet  us,  which  proved  very  accep- 
table. The  news  of  our  having  been  swept  out  to  sea  had 
been  speedily  conveyed  to  the  Factory,  and  Mr.  M*Tavish, 
the  Superintendant,  lost  no  time  in  despatching  Indians  along 
each  shore  of  the  Bay,  with  provisions,  &c.  in  case  of  our 
being  cast  ashore  alive,  for  it  was  not  considered  possible 
that  an  open  boat  could  have  weathered  so  tremendous  a 
storm;  but  when  they  found  the  casks  of  stores  that  we  had 
thrown  overboard,  they  almost  all  returned,  and  gave  us  up 
for  lost  On  reaching  the  vessel,  we  received  the  kindest 
attention  from  our  fellow-sufferer.  Captain  Davidson,  and 
likewise  from  Mr.  M*Tavish,  York  Factory.  Mr.  Kendall 
and  Mr.  Douglas  suffered  severely,  and  did  not  recover  the 
full  use  of  their  limbs  until  their  landing  in  England.  For 
my  own  part  I  endured  little  inconvenience,  comparatively, 
and  after  enjoying  a  night's  repose,  I  was  able  to  take  a  walk 
as  far  as  the  North  River,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
Fort,  through  a  continued  swamp  the  .whole  way,  which  was 
very  laborious,  for  I  sank  up  to  my  knees  at  every  step,  the 
underneath  part  of  the  ground  being  hard  frozen,  and  the 
otily  plant  which  recompensed  me  for  all  my  labour  was 
Polytru^mjannosum.  Shortly  after,  we  set  sail  for  England 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compan3r's  ship,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  having  an  excellent  passage,  arrived  in  London  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1827,  in  good  health. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  qualified  to  speak  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  the  only  opportunity  that  occurred  for  investi- 
gation was  unfortunately  lost  by  spending  the  winter  of 
1825-6  distant  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  little  variety ;  the  high  mountains  consisting 
principally  of  primitive  limestone  on  their  eastern  side.  On 
reaching  the  Height  of  Land,  these  characters  change,  as  the 
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changes  of  vegetation  may  testify,  and  the  mountains  are 
found  to  be  formed  of  micaceous  slate.  The  Columbia 
i^pears  to  flow  through  a  country  exactly  similar,  as  at  least 
one-third  of  its  sand  is  composed  of  mica.  I  observed  one 
large  vein  of  secondary  limestone,  containing  fossils,  when 
crossing  the  Assinaboyne  River,  near  a  considerable  water- 
fall, about  60  miles  above  its  junction  with  Red-Deer  River. 
The  mountains  which  I  explored  north  of  the  Smoking 
River  are  principally  conglomerate  sandstone^  and  below 
these^  the  country  appears  to  be  sandstone,  containing  coal, 
for  at  least  200  miles  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Edmonton 
House  on  the  Saskatchawan.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  limestone,  the  primitive  rocks 
again  occur,  and  these  probably  continue  to  the  sea. 


LEDEBOUR'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  RUSSIAN 

PLANTS. 

This  work,  which  is  so  much  desired  by  the  scientific 
botanist,  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  author  himself,  is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness,  and  will,  under  the 
title  of  ^^  Icones  Pbmtarum  Novarum  vd  imperficte  Cogmtarumf 
FIcram  Bamcam^  imprimis  AUaioam  BbiMratanixg^^  together 
with  a  complete  Vkra  AUaica,  and  4n  account  of  the  journey, 
speedily  be  published. 

The  AUaic  plants  were  collected  by  the  Counsellor  of 
State,  Ledebour,  assisted  by  Dr.  Bunge  and  Dr.  Meyer, 
during  a  journey  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
Government,  with  the  view  to  examine  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  a  portion  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  bordering  upon  them.  During  the  period  that 
Ledebour  was  engaged  in  investigating  that  part  of  the 
Steppe  situated  between  the  Ob  and  the  Irtysch^  in  crossing 
the  lofty  mountains  to  the  west  and  south  west  of  the  Altaic 
range,  the  valley  of  the  Tscharyschy  the  Koksun^  the  upper 
KoihaycLy  and  the  Buchtarma  on  the  Russian  frontiers,  the 
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eastern  chain  of  the  Altai  were  explored  by  Biuige^  wlio 
passed  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  districts  of  the 
lower  Katunjoj  the  Tmhmja,  the  BagdJuau^  and  T^hndgmi^ 
many  thence  by  the  mouth  of  die  river  into  the  TekzkUekm 
Labe^  or  Sea*  Meyer,  in  the  meantime,  ascended  the  htgsoh^ 
as  &r  as  Noor-'Saitanj  by  which  means  he  visited  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Kurtachenf  situated  in  the  Chinese  Eknpire,  as 
well  as  the  DoUn-kara  and  Aehaul ;  thence,  crossing  it  m  a 
westerly  direction,  he  passed  through  Scmg&nptOy  KirgiBem 
sftgcpe,  particularly  the  territories  of  Ablaikii  and  Sbn^poAf- 
tmskf  and  passed  over  the  mountainous  range  oC  Tschmgisicmf 
Kent,  KUf  and  Kar4utmiay  to  the  Altffm4ul>Sy  and  to  the 
sources  of  the  Ntmu 

The  ^^  lecntg  Pkmiafum*^  will  be  published  at  Munich^ 
and  will  comprise  500  plates  in  folio,  executed  in  lithography 
by  Seb.  Minsinger.  It  will  appear  in  10  parts,  eaek  of  50 
leaves,  two  of  which  parts  will  form  a  volume.  The  figures 
will  chiefly  represent  new  plants,  discovered  in  die  Altaic 
mountains  and  their  environs.  But  a  few  other  species  of 
the  Russian  Asiatic  Flora  will  also  be  admitted,  which,  if 
they  have  not  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  former  travel- 
lers, have  as  yet  been  imperfectly  known,  and  either  not  at 
all,  or  very  erroneously  represented.  The  drawings,  always 
made  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  auth<M*,  all  from 
perfect  and  mostly  living  specimens,  exhibit  the  plants  of  the 
natural  size;  and  every  where,  when  necessary,  are  added 
accurate  and  more  or  less  magnified  analyses  of  the  parts  of 
finctification.  The  text,  given  in  Latin^  will  appear  on 
beautiful  vellum  paper,  and  of  the  same  sisie  as  the  plates, 
and  will  be  confined  to  the  names,  diagnoses,  mention  of  the 
country,  duration,  and  time  of  flowering  of  the  plant,  char- 
acters of  the  new  genera,  and  explanations  of  the  plates. 
The  more  full  descriptions  will  appear  in  the  Flora  AUmca 
above  mentioned,  which  will  be  published  in  octava  This 
work,  in  three  volumes,  will  enumerate  all  the  plants  found 
on  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  in  the  Steppes  which  extend 
along  their  southern  and  western  bases,  and  will  contain 
about  1700  species,   arranged  according  to  the   LinRsean 
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System,  and  in  the  Latin  language.  The  first  yolame,  which 
is  already  prepared  for  the  press,  includes  the  first  five  classes, 
and  amongst  them  are  more  than  100  new  species. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey,  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
German  language,  gives  a  fidl  description  of  the  Altaic 
Mountains,  as  respects  their  natural  history,  statistics,  geo- 
graphical situation,  &c.  &c.  Many  observations  on  the 
Entomology  of  the  country  will  be  there  given,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  species  of  the  Coleopterous  tribes. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  BOTANY,  &c.  OP  THE  BANKS 
OP  SWAN  RIVER,  ISLE  OF  BUACHE,  BAIE 
GEOGRAPHE,  AND  CAPE  NATURALISTE. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Fraser,  Colonial  Botanist  in  New  South 

Wales. 

[The  attention  of  this  country  has  been  of  late  considerably 
directed  to  the  Swan  River,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, as  a  suitable  situation  for  a  British  Colony.  Many  of 
our  countrymen  are  already  gone  with  a  view  to  settling 
there,  and  grants  of  land  on  liberal  terms  are  offered  upon 
certain,  but  very  judicious  conditions,  by  His  Majestjr's 
Government  Tlie  remarks,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Fraser,  upon 
the  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  atgpect  of  the  country, 
&C.  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  to  the  man  of  science.  Previous  to  the  expedition 
which  Mr.  Fraser  accompanied,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
naturalists,  except  those  of  the  French  Voyage  of  Discovery, 
have  ever  visited  the  Swan  River;  and  all  their  investigations 
have  been  attended  with  such  disastrous  circumstances^ 
partly,  it  would  i^pear,  from  mismanagement,  and  partly 
from  natural  causes,  that  their  means  of  observation  were 
thereby  very  much  limited. 

Swan  River  is  situated  in  lat  B2^  4/  BV  &,  long.  115o  46" 
43"  E.  of  Greenwich,  in  that  part  of  the  west  coast  of  New 
Holland  called  Edel's  Land.  It  empties  itself  into  the  ocean 
at  one  extremity  of  a  semicircular  bay,  whose  other  extremity 
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I  was  much  astonighed  at  the  beautiful  dark  green  and 
▼igorous  appearance  of  the  trees,  considering  that  the  season 
had  been  evidently  unusually  dry ;  but  the  cause  must'  arise 
from  the  great  quantity  of  springs  with  which  this  country 
abounds.  On  penetrating  two  feet  into  the  earth,  I  found 
the  soil  perfectly  moist,  and  I  feel  confident  that  had  I 
penetrated  a  foot  deeper,  I  should  have  found  water.  On  the 
beach  I  observed  several  small  pools  of  water,  and  many 
moist  spots,  which,  in  seasons  of  usual  humidi^,  must  be  the 
seat  of  active  springs,  issuing  from  the  calcareous  rocks  that 
bound  them*  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  on  the  imme- 
diate beach  is  truly  astonishing.  It  consists  principally  of 
syngenesious  plants,  and  a  species  of  HUriscus  with  pdtate 
leaves.  Here  I  observed  a  beautiful  pendulous  Leptosparmumf 
resembling,  in  its  appearance  and  the  situation  which  it  prefers, 
the  weeping  willow.  An  arborescent  species  of  Acacia  was 
likewise  seen  associated  with  it 

While  examining  the  productions  of  a  mass  of  cavernous 
limestone  rocks  on  the  beach,  I  was  astonished  by  observing 
an  extensive  spring  issue  from  beneath  them,  in  width 
about  seven  feet,  running  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in  a  second. 
The.  water  was  brackish,  but  is  evidently  fresh  at  some 
periods  of  the  tide.  Its  elevation  is  about  three  feet  above 
low  water  mark,  yet  at  tlie  lowest  ebb  its  current  was  at  the 
above  rate.  The  water  was  found,  on  b^g  analysed,  to  be 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  at  Harrowgate. 

The  soil  on  the  North  Head  is  sandy :  its  productions  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  South.  Two  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach,  the  soil  changes  to  a  light  red  loam,  improving,  as  the 
hills  are  ascended,  to  that  of  a  fine  virgin  earth.  The  valleys 
separating  these  hilb  are,  along  the  coast,  of  the  richest  de- 
scription, as  far  as  my  observations  led,  and,  inland,  extending 
to  Pelican  Point,  beyond  which  their  character  was  not  ascer* 
tained.  These  hills  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a 
town,  their  elevated  situation  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
of  Canning  Sound,  with  the  adjacent  coast,  the  interior  for 
some  distance,  and  the  meanderings  of  the  river.  Their  lying 
open  to  all  breezes,  too,  is  an  additional  advantage. 
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The  limestone  with  which  these  hills  are  studded,  renders 
them  admiraUy  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  vine,  and 
as  they  are  free  from  timber  or  brushwood,  they  may  at  once 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

The  few  trees  and  shrubs  seen  on  these  hills  consisted  of 
stunted  JSuccUypH  and  Leptosperma,  and  a  beautiful  species 
of  Caljftris,  or  Cypress^  of  the  finest  green  colour,  producing 
large  warted  cones.  . 

On  traversing  the  beach,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
great  degree  of  fragrance  imparted  by  two  graceful  species 
of  Metrosideros  then  in  flower,  which  exceeded  any  thing  I 
ever  experienced.  On  the  beach  I  observed  a  magnificent 
arborescent  species  of  RhagotHOf  twen^  feet  in  height, 
immense  quantities  of  CrnaphoKumy  two  species  of  EUc/uysumj 
and  a  beautiful  species  of  an  unknown  plant  There  were 
no  marine  productions  observed  upon  the  shore. 
.  From  Pelican  Point  to  the  entrance  of  the  M oreau,  the 
country  is  diversified  with  hilk  of  gentle  elevation,  and  with 
narrow  valleys,  magnificently  clothed  with  trees  of  the 
richest  green.  Here  the  genus  Banhsia  appears  in  all  its 
grandeur,  consisting  of  three  species,  of  which  B.  grandis  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  principal  timber  is  Eucalyptus, 
The  shrubs  consist  of  a  species  of  DrycMdra^  two  species  of 
HakeOy  one  of  GretrilleOf  and  a  pendulous  species  of  Ftmtra- 
aria  of  considerable  height,  richly  clothed  with  yellow  and 
crimson  flowers,  associating  itself  in  the  most  gracefiil 
manner  with  the  weeping  lAptogpemwan  formerly  alluded  to. 
%caitiwrh(Ba  hagtiHs  is  abundant,  as  is  Ztxmia  spiralis^  while 
Amthocercis  Utiorea  is  seen  to  attain  the  height  of  ten  feet. 
The  shores  are  covered  with  rushes  of  great  height  and 
Sickness,  concealing  many  beautiful  syngenesious  plants ;  but 
they  are  occasionally  flooded.  Here  I  observed  the  common 
Cassuarma  of  Port  Jackson,  though  with  a  stunted  habit 
These  beds  of  rushes  are  probably  the  rendezvous  of  the  Du^ 
yongy  mentioned  by  Mons.  P^ron,  but  of  which  we  saw  none. 

On  examining  the  shoal  water  of  Pelican  Point,  I  observed 
an  aquatic  stolantferous  species  of  Goodema^  with  which  the 
sandy  bottom  b  covered. 
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The  soil  between  the  above  pointi  resemble^  in  its  sur- 
tacef  the  sandy  sdl  of  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  more  than 
any  hitherto  seen ;  but»  cm  digging  a  few  inches,  it  is  fiyand 
to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  loam*  The  Talleys 
and  head  lands  famish  an  excellent  soil,  more  particularly 
that  of  Garden  Point  Here  we  planted  several  Ba$uma8y  and 
seeds  of  all  sorts  of  culinary  vegetables.  This  Point  pro- 
duces an  immense  quantity  of  herbaceous  plants,  amongst 
which  I  observed  a  pulverulent  species  of  Gvodmia,  and  a 
species  ciCentaurea. 

The  botany  of  Point  Heathoote  is  splendid,  consisting  of 
magnificent  BoMksias  and  Dryandrcts^  a  remarkabk  species 
of  Hakeoy  two  spedes  of  GfrmBeo,  a  species  tiS  Leptospermum^ 
and  a  beautiful  dwarf  species  of  Cafyiris^  Here  we  came  to 
great  abundance  of  firedi  water  on  the  beach,  by  scratching 
the  sand  with  our  fingers,  within  two  inches  of  low  water 
mark.  The  beach  at  Grarden  Point  is  of  the  same  character, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  every  beach  within  the  heads  will  be 
found  of  the  same  description.  This  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  case,  not  only  on  the  river,  but  on  the  beaches 
of  the  blands  of  Buache  and  of  Berthollet 

The  view  from  Pelican  Point  is  exceedingly  grand;  the 
contrast  between  the  dark  blue  of  the  distant  mountains  and 
the  vivid  green  of  the  surrounding  forests,  is  such  as  must  in 
a  peculiar  manner  strike  the  attention  of  a  person  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  monotonous  brown  of  the  vegetation  of  Port 
Jackson.  It  is-  indeed  materially  different  from  any  thing  I 
have  yet  seen  in  New  South  Wales. 

From  Point  Heathcote  to  the  islands,  the  country  seems 
to  improve,  as  fiur  as  I  could  judge  from  the  immense  quantity 
of  herbage  it  produced. 

Point  Belches,  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  only  spot  of  that 
shore  examined,  was  found  to  produce  Banknas  and  £«• 
calyplaa.  The  shrubs  consisted  of  a  beautiful  Isopogony  a  species 
of  Acada,  and  a  JacksamOf  with  crimson  flowers,  together  with 
the  general  productions  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  and  the  diffi,  which  are  of  very  considerable  elevation, 
are  formed  of  fossil,  lime  and  sandstone.     The  view  from 
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this  point  of  the  meanderings  of  the  river  and  the  Moreau, 
with  the  surrounding  country  and  distant  mountains,  is  par- 
ticularly grand.  This  seems  to  be  the  extreme  easterly 
boundary  of  the  limestone. 

The  islands  on  the  flats  are  composed  of  a  rich  deposite 
carried  down  by  the  floods*  Their  margins  are  covered 
with  Meironderoa  and  Cageuarinoj  and  their  interior  with 
sett-side  succulent  plants.  On  one  of  these  islands  I  caught 
sight  of  a  plant  with  an  arborescent  habit,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  a  species  of  ZamiOj  with  spiral  fruit, 
differing  only  from  Z.  9piral%$  in  habit  Here  the  eqwOorial 
QoodeniOy  formerly  alluded  to^  disappears.  The  difficulties 
which  the  par^  now  experienced  from  having  mistaken  the 
diannel,  and  in  having  consequently  to  drag  the  boats  over 
the  mud,  were  great,  but  by  perseverance  were  overcome. 
From  the  extensive  beds  of  oyster  shells,  which  lie  a  foot 
deep  in  soft  mud,  our  feet  became  dreadfully  lacerated. 
These  flats  are  extensive^  but  by  employing  flat  bottomed 
boats  they  may  be  easily  crossed. 

At  Point  Fraser,  the  bank  may  be  said  to  terminate,  and 
the  channel  appears  to  be  that  of  a  beautiful  inland  river. 
From  the  entrance  to  this  spot,  it  may  be  more  properly 
called  an  estuary.  The  flats,  or  levels,  at  this  point  are 
very  fertile,  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposite,  but  evidently 
occasionally  flooded— drift  timber  having  been  seen  flve  feet 
above  the  surfiice.  Here  are  extensive  salt  marshes,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton.*  The  hills  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  are  exceedingly  barren,  resembling  those 
isi  Port  Jackson,  but  pioducing  a  magnificent  species  of 
AngophorOj  which  seems  to  assume  the  same  situation  in  the 
botany  of  this  tract  as  the  genus  Eucalyptus  does  in  that  of 
Port  Jackson.    Banhsia  grcmdis  was  here  seen  to  attain  the 


•  TUi  hm  alfMdjr  ke«  ptodmwd  tt  l^dD«y,  and  pTCDoanoed  by  the  aMetC 
JadfM  in  BritilD  to  be  of  a  Tory  raperior  qoillty.  There  can  be  no  qaeetton, 
bat  that,  both  aa  to  toil  and  dlmate,  the  banke  of  the  Swan  RiTer  would  pro?a 
bolter  adi^vtad  to  the  onltltmtion  of  thta  plant  than  Port  JaekMm,  and  the  eeed 
that  AmM  ba  triad  ia  that  ef  the  An  lAmd  aiiom,^EA 
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height  of  fifty  feet,  and  its  trank  frequently  exceeded  two 
fidet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Amongst  the  new  botany  of  this  tract  may  be  enumerated 
a  species  of  Metrosideros  of  great  el^ance,  forming  thickets 
on  the  flats,  and  intermingling  with  two  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  but  of  less  beauty.  Its  flowers  are  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet:  the  general  height  of  the  plant  six  feet. 
There  were  also  a  pink-flowered  handsome  species  of  Ceii- 
taureoj  a  remarkable  dwarf  species  of  HahtOy  two  species  of 
Daviesia  and  Dryandra  armateu 

I  observed  a  species  of  Psittacusj  (CockaioOi)  in  large 
flocks,  whose  voice  is  more  plaintive  than  that  of  the  wkUe 
cockaioo.  It  feeds  on  the  roots  of  Orchideous  plants,  to 
obtain  which  it  scratches  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth. 
•  While  attending  to  a  boat  in  the  river,  which  the  party 
were  dragging  over  the  mud,  I  distinctly -heard  the*bellowing 
of  some  huge  animal,  similar  to  that  of  an  ox,  proceeding 
from  an  extensive  marsh  farther  up  the  river.  (Could  this  be 
the  Dugong"^  of  the  French?)     Immediately  afterwards  I 


*  Th«  DuffOHfff  or  Dougong^  of  the  French,  is  the  Triekeau  Dvgcmg  of 
Gmelin,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  eeas,  but  is  not,  that  I  am  aware,  found 
In' the  part  of  Neir  Holland  visited  by  Mr.  Fraaer.  The  animal  whose  bellow- 
ing he  heard,  was  nnqnestionably  the  Phoca  prvboteidea  (now  made  the  genoa 
IfocrorAtJMff )  of  P6ron*s  Foyc^e  aug  Terra  ^Kf<i«lw,  t.  8.  p.  Si.  t.  3S.  The 
PAogwe  iL  trompe,  EUpheaU  marin,  BoUU-moted  Stal,  Sea^Litm  of  Anson's  Voy- 
age. The  French  Voyagers  heard  it  in  the  same  river,  and,  as  it  appears,  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  descending  the  river,  overpowered  with  misfortune 
and  fiitigne,  and  want  of  food.  In  the  midst  of  their  dangers,  night  came  on. 
**  Nona  none  disposlons  4  mettre  pled  a  terre  pour  nona  sdcher  et  r^parer  notre 
vigenr  6telnte,  lorsqne  tontJUeoup  on  horlement  terrible  vInt  none  glaoer  de 
terrear ;  11  etait  semblable  an  mugissement  d*ttn  b«uf,  mais  beancanp  plus  fort, 
et  paroiseoit  sortir  des  roseaux  voisins.  A  ce  cri  redoubtable,  nous  perdimes 
touts  envie  de  descendre  a  terre  et  qnolque  transis  de  fh>id,  nous  pr^l^ramei 
passer  la  nuit  sur  Tean,  sans  sonper  et  sans  pouvolr  former  roeil,  a  cause  de  la 
pluie  et  du  Aroid."  v.  1.  p.  183.  Their  alarm  would  probably  have  been 
atill  greater,  could  they  have  formed  an  Idea  of  the  siie  of  the  animal,  which  is 
from  twenty.five  to  thirty  feet  in  length :  and  it  herds  in  such  numbers  that  the 
whole  shore  of  the  bottom  of  a  bay  has  been  seen  covered  with  them,  giving  the 
appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of  ma«ea  of  Uack  rook.  The  remariadile  fea- 
ture of  the  animal  ia,  tha^  in  the  mal^  the  noatrilsy  whlebf  at  rast,  are 
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was  visited  by  three  natiYes,  armed :  they,  made  signs .  for  me 
to  depart,  but  ofiered  no  violence.  On  hearing  the  voices  of 
the  party  they  retired  into  the  woods. 

One  mile  up  the  river,  from  the  last  point,  is  a  small  creek 
of  fresh  water  issuing  from  an  extensive  lagoon  clothed  with 
arborescent  species  of  Meiranderos  of  great  beauty.  The 
banks  are  covered  with  the  most  interesting  plants,  amongst 
which  I  observed  two  species  of  Ca/ytris^  a  species  of  AeaciOf 
with  a  scolopendrous  stem,  and  several  P€ginlionaoeous 
plants*  The  Ai^fOfJuorag  on  the  flats  are  gigantic.  Those 
flats  are  formed  of  tolerable  loam  of  great  depth  and 
capable  of  producing  fieur  crops. 

The  Zcumoy  seen  from  the  islands,  was  here  observed  to 
attdn  the  hdght  of  thirty  feet  ZoafUhorhaa  arbone^  too^  was 
of  equal  size^  and,  associated  with  the  splendid  Bmkaku,  im- 
parted to  the  forest  a  character  perfectly  tropical. 

I  was  astonished  at  observing  the  £u:ili^  with  which 
water  was  obtained  in  this  apparently  sterile  tract :  for,  on 
digging  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  water  was  found  in  abun- 
dance^ and  of  the  best  quality. 

'  Proceeding  up  the  river  from  the  above-mentioned  creek, 
the  country  assumes  a  distinct  appearance  fit>m  that  seen 
bdow.  On  the  left  is  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  bordered  by 
thickets  of  QtssuarinOi  surrounded  by  a  flat  of  the  richest 
description,  rivalling^  in  pmnt  of  soil,  that  of  the  Hawkesbury. 
Here  I  first  observed  the  Brome  or  Kangaroo  gnus  of  New 


llMdd  and  pendent^  when  the  anlnial  St  irritated  are  protroded  to  the  langtfiof  a 
Iboty  then  reeemhling  the  tmnk  of  the  el^hant^  whenee  one  of  iti  F^wneh 
namee.  Notwitbetandinc,  however,  the  Test  size  and  oonieqnent  strength  of  these 
animals,  and  notwitlistanding  that  tbej  haTe  among  tbemselTCs  the  most 
terrible  and  bloody  oonflictSy  which  eshibit  a  truly  extraordinary  spectacle,  they 
are,  in  generaly  extremely  mUd  and  gentle.  Man  may  walk  In  the  midst  of 
them  withoot  any  reaaen  to  ^prehend  the  amallost  danger;  apd  they  only 
defend  themselves  when  attacked.  They  are  eanght  abondanUy  for  their  oil, 
especially  by  English  fishermen ;  one  of  whom  has  been  known  to  make  a  pet 
of  one  of  these  amphibious  monsters,  to  caress  it  daily,  and  even  to  ride  upon 
its  back.  For  a  loll  history  of  this  singular  animal,  see  P^ran's  Voyagi^  t.  S. 
ch^  SS.~iM: 


Sondi  Wales  in  great  Inxufiaiieo^  (widi  the  eaueptkm  of  some 
aeen  on  the  banks  at  Point  Fraser.)  Ba$tard  and  raal  HtMe 
Gifffi  is  seen  here  in  considerable  qnantities  and  of  great  siae. 
The  opposite  bank  is  high,  and  covered  with  Emcalgpttu  and 
AifiAstc»-— the  soil  a  light  sandy  loam. 

From  the  above  point,  the  country  resembles^  in  its  ftatures» 
that  which  borders  all  the  rivers  of  New  Sonth  Wales 
whose  coarse  is  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  varjring  altera 
nately  on  each  bank  into  hilly  points  and  extensive  flats. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  magnificent  jhtgophotOM,  ZamiitM, 
and  Zimikorhacu  The  soil  a  rich  red  loam  of  very  great 
depth,  throwing  up  a  luxuriant  herbage^  amongst  which  I 
observed  Jnigosumikms  rnfit.  Clematis  ariitakh  and  a  beaati- 
fiil  species  of  Boryo.  (?)  The  flats,  which  are  composed  of 
the  richest  brown  loam,  equal  to  any  on  the  east  coast,  are 
thinly  studded  with  gigantic  Bim  GumB,  and  occaaonal  stripes 
cf  sufBrutescent  Aoanaa  and  papilionaceous  shrubs,  occupying 
in  this  country  the  same  situation  in  the  geography  of  its 
botany  as  the  Qrem  WatOe  in  that  of  New  South  Wales. 
Bankgia  and  Zamia  are  still  seen  on  the  high  lands. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  the 
presence  of  Bankria^  Zamia^  and  ZooMorhaa  are  considered 
sure  criterions  of  a  bad  s<h1,  and  such  being  the  impression 
on  my  mind,  I  pronounced  all  the  land  on  which  they  were 
seen  to  grow  to  be  sterile^  until  I  examined  a  ridge  on  the 
banks,  producing  them  in  great  luxuriance;  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  the  soil  to  be  a  red  earth  of  great 
depth,  producing  the  most  luxuriant  Brome  gr<is9. 

la  pn^rtion*  %b  we  ascend  die  river,  the  flats  increase  in 
breadth  and  luxuriance,  each  being  backed  by  a  terrace  of 
forest  land  of  the  finest  description,  extending  for  miles  fix>m 
the  river,  and  resembling  in  character  those  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Macquarie  River,  west  of  Wellington  Valley. 
On  fiuther  observation,  towards  the  source  of  the  river,  those 
flats  were  seen  to  extend  to  the  base  of  the  mountams,  inter- 
spersed with  stripes  of  good  forest  land,  on  which  I  observed 
a  considerable  portion  of  stringy  barJL  The  variety  of  plants 
seen  on  this  tract  was  great :  amongst  the  new  ones  obsenned, 
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I  iiMiy  dnmierate  seTen  wpedm  of  Hakea,  a  species  of  Lam^ 
iertiOf  Ibiirflpecies  oflMpogom,  three  species  of  Leptoipuvimn^ 
a  species  of  I^etvpUIOf  and  a  liliacioos  plant  not  seen  in 
flofrer.    BamMa  grcmiU  was  remarked  in  a  stunted  state. 

The  base  of  the  mountains,  (vriiich  was  named  Darling's 
Ranges  in  honour  of  General  Darling,)  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  quartz  and  chalcedony ;  the  soil  a  red  sandy  loam. 
Here  I  observed  a  species  of  Hakea  with  holly-shaped  leaves. 
FWiher  up,  the  soil  improves  to  a  light  brown  loam,  bot^ 
from  its  rocky  nature^  is  incapable  of  cultivation.  I  saw  a 
beautiful  species  of  DryandrOf  a  species  oiHakeOf  and  several 
syngenesious  i^nts.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  studded 
with  noUe  Angaphorus.  Here  too  I  found  a  beauti&l  species 
of  Arthropadiumi  with  filiform  leaves,  an  arborescent  species  of 
flUee^aspeciesof  i)r;^afMir«i^andtwospedesofik^  The 
view  from  this  summit  is  extensive,  resembling  that  seen  from 
Princess  Charlotte's  Valley,  which  I  witnessed  in  1817,  (vide 
Oxley's  Journal,)  but  divested  of  the  permanent  swamps* 
The  highest  part  <tf  the  range  is  of  ironstone^  and  it  is  re» 
markable  that  there  is  no  underwood.  The  rang^  are  of 
equal  height,  so  that  no  view  could  be  had  to  the  eastward. 

At  the  source  of  the  river,  I  observed  thickets  (rf  an 
arborescent  species  of  AcaciOy  and  gigantic  Ikidks^  eleven 
feet  in  height  Here  I  found  a  magnificent  species  of 
ESbiacm^  with  brilliant  sky*blne  flowers,  and  a  species  of 
ButpkofiuL  The  ridges  on. the  banks  are  perforated  WiUi 
immense  numbers  of  deep  pits,  the  origin  or  cause  61  which 
we  could  not  at  first  ascertain.  They  proved  to  be  made  by 
the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  catching  land  tortoises,  widi 
which  those  ridges  abound. 

We  found  the  river  to  be  navigaUe  until  it  almost  ceases 
to  be  a  stream,  or  where  there  was  not  room  for  a  boat  to 
pass.  The  water  is  fi'esh  sixteen  miles  below  its  navigable 
source,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  very  dry  season;  what,  there* 
fere,  must  it  be  in  a  wet  season  ?  Mons.  Freydnet  states 
that  he  found  no  fresh  water,  although  he  was  in  the  country 
during  the  rains,  a  decisive  proof  that  ve  must  have  pene* 
trated  at  least  twenty<>five  miles  higher  than  he  did.     We 
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saw  nothing  of  the  lake  hud  down  by  him,  and  judge  it  to  be 
a  swamp.  The  supply  of  water  from  under-ground  springs 
into  the  river  must  be  immense,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the 
springs  at  the  source  could  furnish  such  a  quantity  of  fresh 
water.  The  tide  at  the  entrance  of  Swan  River  was  not  observed 
to  rise  above  two  feet,  even  at  spriug  tides,  and  at  the  source 
it  was  hardly  observable. 

The  climate  during  our  stay  was  the  most  delightful  I  ever 
experienced;  the  thermometer  seldom  ranging  above  86^. 
The  nights  agreeably  cool.  The  sea  breezes  set  in  at 
two  hours  after  sunrise,  and  cease  at  sunset,  when  they  are 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  land  breeze,  which,  even  in 
February,  is  so  agreeable  that,  while  surveying  the  river,  we 
preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  air  to  lodging  in  tents. 
*.  The.  quantity  of  black  swans,  ducks,  pelicans,  and  aquatic 
birds  seen  on  the  river  was  truly  astonishing.  Without  any 
exaggeration,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  black  swans  which 
could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  five  hundred  rise  at  once^ 
exhibiting  a  spectacle,  which,  if  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
bird  be.taken  into  account,  and  the  noise  and  rustling  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  fliq[^ing  of  their  wings,  previous  to  their  rising, 
is  quite  unique  in  its  kind.  We  frequently  had  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  of  them  in  the  boats,  and  the  crews  thought  nothing 
of  devouring  eight  roasted  swans  in  a  day.  The  animals  are 
the  same  as  in  New  South  Wales:  the  Kangaroo^  Eimu^ 
Native  dog^  &c.  &c  Fish  were  abundant,  and  the  sound 
swarmed  with  Tiger  Sharks.     . 

The  few  natives  which  we  saw  were  not  disposed  to  behave 
ill;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  alarmed  much  at  first,  but 
soon  gained  confidence.  We  gave  them  some  black  swans, 
which  they  eagerly  accepted,  and  we  dressed  several  of  them 
in  the  old  jackets  of  our  marines.  They  had  indeed  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance^  and  seemed  like*  men  in  shackles.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  these  savages  have  no  means  of  navi- 
gation, and  rather  show  a  horror  of  the  water.  .  Their  arms 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales, 
their  clothing  and  appearance  equally  loathsome. 

The  advanti^;es  which  this  country  holds  out  to  settlers. 
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above  those  of  New  South  Wales,  besides  the  important 
circmnstanoe  of  its  vicinity  to  India,  the  Spice  Islands,  Java, 
the  Mauritins,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  indepen- 
dent of  its  situation  as  a  place  of  call  for  East  India  and  China 
ships,  are,  in  the  first  place;  The  great  ease  with  which  a 
settler  can  bring  his  land  into  cultivation— the  forests  aver- 
aging not  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  trees  to  an  acre. 
Secondly;  The  &cility  with  which  he  can  bring  his  produce 
to  market,  either  by  land  or  water;  the  coast  being  of  easy 
access  on  any  part  near  the  river,  and.  no  impediments 
existing  in  the  interior.  Thirdly ;  The  great  abundance  of 
fresh  water  of  the  best  quality,  an  advantage  which  New 
South  Wales,  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  does  not  possess, 
excepting  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks. 
Fourthly;  The  great  abundance  of  limestone. 

Ten  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Swan  River,  the  Moreau 
of  the  French  branches  ofi*  to  the  south,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  party  who  went  to  explore  it.  It  seems  of 
equal  extent  with  the  Swan  River,  and  the  country  on  its 
banks  of  the  same  description. 

The  island  of  Berthollet,  distant  six  miles  from  Buache^  is 
a  barren  inhospitable  spot,  producing  abundance  of  hares, 
seals,  and  muttcm  birds.  Its  shores  present  many  tesselated 
difb  of  limestone  resembling  the  turrets  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral.    There  is  no  water  on  this  island. 

.The  island  of  Buache  is  composed  principally  of  low  ridges 
of  light  sandy  loam,  traversing  the  island  from  north  to  south, 
and  terminating  on  the  south  with  high  diffi  or  banks  of 
sand,  the  loftiest  parts  of  which  are  diickly  covered  with 
QffMress,.  (Calytris)  and  the  surfiu^e  towards  the  sea  is 
considerably  interrupted  by  limestone  rocks.  The  soil, 
though  light,  appears  to  me,  from  the  immense  thickets 
of  a  species  of  Sokmum  which  it  produces,  and  which  attains 
the  height  of  ten  feet,  to  be  capable  of  producing  any 
description  of  light  garden  crops.  The  interior  of  those 
ridges  are  singuUrly  divided  by  transverse  dykes  or  banks, 
forming  deqp  pits,  which  receive  all  the  water  from  the 
ridges;  the  dykes  preventing  its  escape  otherwise  than  by 


>lMorp|ion>  Th#M  pits  we  covtMd  wtlk  gigamk  SokmOf 
and  a  bMutiful  speciM  of  JB^tinoiria.  Fresh  water  may  be 
fboqd  in  each  of  these  islands  by  diggfaig  two  fiMt  deep. 
The  north  side  of  the  island  is  in  many  plaees  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  arborescent  Metivndep^if  and  the  soil 
I  found  to  be  of  a  very  fine  brown  loaii^  studded  with 
detached  blocks  of  limestone^  and  susceptible  of  produeii^ 
any  description  of  crop.  In  one  of  those  thickets  we  sowed 
various  sortM  of  culinary  seeds^  and  introduced  several  (dants 
of  the  Bemana. 

The  coast  towards  Fort  Oo<^bum  is  thibkly  stodded  with 
eypressy  the  soil  a  Ught  sand.  Here  we  found  abundance  ot 
ftesh  water  on  the  beach,  as  well  as  in  cjrpress  thickets 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  sea*  My  observations  cUd  not 
extend  beyond  Port  Gockbum,  but  fron  the  appearance  of 
the  country  I  doubt  net  its  being  of  the  same  qualily  as  that 
already  desmbed. 

Between  the  isles  of  BerthoUet  and  Bu^he  is  the  entrance 
for  ships  drawing  more  than  sixteen  ftet  water  into  Pcirt 
Cockbum.  Vessels  drawing  less  than  sixteen  feet  can  run 
direody  across  the  sound,  fixmi  the  entrance  of  Swan  River 
to  Port  Cochrane.  Vessels  of  any  burthen  can  proceed  up 
the  sound  to  the  entvaqce  of  the  river,  where  there  is  good 
anchorage^  with  plen^  of  room  to  beat  out,  should  the  wind 
come  to  blow  hard  firom  the  north*- west.  The  sound  is 
locked  in  on  ^  poinlB^  exeqiting  from  north  to  north-west. 

JM  is  remavkaUe^  that,  on  the  shores  of  the  sound  at  the 
eatvenee  of  the  river,  there  is  not  a  perpendicular  height  of 
flva  feel  from  the  line  of  low  water  to  that  of  vegetadon,  a 
proc»f  that  there  is  never  any  very  heai^  weather  in  the 
sound.  There  is  no  sur^  and  boats  mi^  land  on  any  part  of 
the  main.  On  the  bar,  at  the  entnnoe,  th«re  is  only  one 
firthom  of  water,  but  that  is  always  smooths  Port  Cockbum 
19  distant  only  eight  miks  from  it,  where  there  is  room  for 
die  largest  fleet,  with  sev^  fathoms  water  within  twenty 
yavds  of  the  sbore^  and  this  perfecdy  laqd-lodkied. 

Proceeding  frcmi  the  mouth  of  the  river  ^loog  B^  Oeo* 
gMphe^  the  af^Maranoe  of  the  country  is  particiilarly  pleaopg. 


The  shore  feanui  well  clothed  wMi  tinber,  and  the  fidiage  i^ 
of  the  lieheit  green.  The  obserrations  taken  here  confirm  rae 
in  my  opinion  that  the  principal  part  of  the  timber  consiats 
^EueaiypbtB.  I  saw  no  traces  oS  Banktia  nor  of  (ktswiuxrina. 

From  the  shore  the  country  is  seen  to  rise  gradually  into 
gtntle  undulating  hills,  sepamted,  apparently,  by  valleys  of 
considerable  size;  the  whole  terminated  by  a  magnificent 
rangpe  of  hills,  thickly  covered  with  heavy  timber  extaMUng 
all  along  the  bay. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  the  fieatave  of  the  country  changes: 
enhibitii^  bdd  hiUs»  with  large  mossot  of  granite,  in  many 
instances  jutting  into  the  sea  with  considerable  graadear. 
The  bills,  too^  are  clear  of  timber,  with  the  exeepticm  of 
some  stunted  EucalyptUM,  and  are  divided  by  beautiful  wind- 
ing valleys,  in  each  of  which  is  a  small  stream  and  a  soil  of 
the  richest  loam,  throwing  up  immense  quantities  of  beibaceoas 
plants,  amongst  which  I  observed  thistles  of  eleven  feet  in 
hei^t  I  found  the  soil,  on  examination,  to  aceeed  ten  feet 
in  depth.  On  digging  the  sand  on  the  beach  we  found  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water,  and  the  soil  with  which  the  hills  are 
covered  is  of  the  finest  description  to  the  very  summit. 

At  Cape  Naiuraliste,  the  character  of  the  s4n1  continues 
without  any  visible  change,  but  in  the  geological  structure 
theive  is  a  very  great  difference.  Here  are  immense  difis, 
presenting  at  their  base  large  beds  of  granite  and  schistose 
npckf  pasung  altematdy  into  each  other,  waA  observing  in  their 
dip  an  angle  of  fifi»en  degrees.  They  were  seen  occasional^ 
to  inclose  ""tyrt^^iMJi  masses  of  puddingstone^  and  an  extraor- 
dinary aggregate  containing  petrifactions  of  bivalve  shds, 
and  other  marine  productions,  ev^  part  of  which  was 
covered  widi  minute  crystals  ef  lime.  Large  masses  of  Mdlr- 
spar  were  seen  traversing  those  beda  in  various  dkeoticms 
and  <£  vuions  thickness.  The  granite  rock  was  succeeded 
by  a  bed  of  micaceous  schist,  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decomposition,  over  which  were  observed  several  caverns, 
which  were  found  to  contain  rock-salt  in  crystalized  masses 
and  in  large  quantities.  The  rock  is  decomposed  pudding- 
stone,  containing  various  sorts  of  granite;  the  salt  having 
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peoetTBted  the  most  compact  parts  of  the  granite^  The  base 
of  the  cavern  is  a  coarse  sandstone^  the  whole  covered  with 
limestone. 

The  southern  extreme  of  the  Cape  consists  of  loity 
clifisy  presenting  two  ranges  of  superb  caverns :  the  lowest 
of  which  we  explored.  The  great  or  outer  cavern  is  about 
forty  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
about  ninety  feet  in  depth,  into  which  the  sea  rolls  at  high- 
water,  over  immense  blocks  of  granite,  and  in  awfiil  grandeur. 
The  stalactites  in  this  cavern  are  many  of  them  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  covered  with  minute  Crypiogamic 
vegetables  of  fantastic  colours  and  form.  The  walls  of  the 
cavern  are  clothed  with  the  same  substances,  which  give  to 
the  whole  an  extraordinary  appearance.  The  second  cavern 
is  distinct  from  the  first  The  entrance  is  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  increasing  in  height  and 
breadth  farther  in.  The  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  this 
cavern  are  abundant,  and  of  the  purest  white.  The  former 
were  observed  often  to  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length.  There 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance  observed  at  the  entrance  of 
this  cavern :  the  stalactites  were  all  bent  outwards,  as  if  a 
gale  of  wind  was  perpetually  blowing  through  the  cavern. 
The  three  succeeding  caverns  are  of  minor  importance, 
but  all  containing  stalactites.  The  appearance  of  the  diffi 
and  caverns  firom  the  sea  is  exceedingly  grand.  It  is 
impossible  to  pass  along  the  beach  fourteen  yards  without 
crossing  a  stream  which  issues  from  caverns  of  limestone^ 
and  which  forms  banks  of  shells,  sea-weed,  stones,  and 
whatever  substances  may  come  within  their  reach,  incrusting 
them  in  a  most  beautiful  manner. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  attractions  of  the  country,  that  we 
all  felt  sorry  on  leaving  it. 

Charles  Fraser. 
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[TAB.  LI.  LII.  LIII.  LIV.] 

JOURNAL  OF  A  TWO  MONTHS^  RESIDENCE 
ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  RIVERS  BRISBANE 
AND  LOGAN,  ON  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  NEW 
HOLLAND.     By  C.  Eraser,  Colonial  Botanist, 

To  which  are  added.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  a  few  of  the 

most  Interesting  Plants. 


MoRETON  Bay,  situated  in  latitude  27^  South,  was  so  named, 
if  I  mistake  not,  by  CapL  Cook,  surveyed  by  Capt.  Flinders, 
and  farther  explored  by  Mr.  Oxley,  who  discovered  a  fine 
fresh-water  river  flowing  into  the  Bay,  and  which,  "  from 
respect  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  under  whose  orders 
the  Bay  was  examined,  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
Brisbane  River."*  A  settlement  was  subsequently  formed 
there,  bearing  the  name  of  Brisbane  Town.  It  is  to  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  that  I  am  indebted  for  some  information 
relative  to  this  country,  which  may  be  considered  prefatory 
to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eraser.  Sir  Thomas's  letter  is  dated 
Mackerstane  Castle,  3d  Nov.  1829. 

^<  I  visited,"  he  says,  ^^  Moreton  Bay  in  1824.  It  is  situ- 
ated about  600  miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  forms  one  of  three 
Penal  Settlements,  viz.  Port  Macqiiarrie^  165  miles  north  of 
Sydney,  that  already  named,  and  Norfolk  Island,  nearly  1000 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Sydney.  The  Penal  Settlements  are  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  trying  to  reclaim  convicts  who  have 
committed  crimes  after  their  transportation ;  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  o£Pence  they  are  sent — for  the  slighter 
ones  to  Port  Macquarrie;  for  those  of  a  graver  nature  to 
Moreton  Bay;  and,  finally,  on  committing  those  of  the  deepest 
dye,  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  last  is  occupied  with  the  most 
desperate  characters,  and  are  either  capital  respites,  or  re- 
corded sentences  of  death.      These  unfortunate  individuals 


*  Mr.  Oxky't  Report,  publiilied  in  Mr.  Barroa  Fleld't  Momoin  of  Mew 
Soafth  Wslet. 
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are  employed  in  clearing  the  country,  in  the  first  place,  for 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  settlement,  and  when  that  is 
accomplished,  they  go  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  settlers, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Newcastle,  only  65  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  which  was  cleared  by  culprits,  but  which, 
in  18S3,  I  gave  up  to  free  settlers  from  England,  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  richest  and  best  districts  of  the  country.  To 
escape  from  these  Penal  Settlements  is  almost  hopeless,  as 
they  are  surrounded  by  ferocious  races  of  people,  who  would 
murder  an  Europaean  for  any  part  of  his  clothing  or  appoint- 
ments. In  the  same  manner,  and  at  no  remote  period  from 
the  colonizing  of  New  South  Wales,  that  of  Port  M acquarrie 
will  be  made  over  to  the  settlers,  and  also  Moreton  Bay, 
which  will  require  the  local  government  to  grant  settlements 
still  farther  north  upon  the  coast.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  better  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ap- 
pears upon  the  coast  than  it  is  in  the  interior.  While  at 
Moreton  Bay,  I  fell  in  with  natives  who  had  never  seen  an 
Europaean.  One  old  chief  put  his  hand  all  over  my  arm  and 
shoulder  to  feel  if  my  clothes  were  part  of  mysell^  when  the 
ecstacy  of  some  was  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  They 
had  no  weapons  but  long  spears,  and  perhaps,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  not  arrive  at  the  possession  of  bows  and 
arrows  for  some  centuries.  They  had  never  seen  iron  or 
steel,  and  when  I  presented  them  with  tomahawks,  knives, 
and  scissors,  it  produced  the  most  extraordinary  surprise, 
one  of  the  natives  throwing  himself  down  on  the  sand,  rolling 
over  and  over,  roaring  and  making  a  hideous  noise,  but  all 
through  pure  delight." 

Mr.  Eraser,  as  Colonial  Botanist,  was  directed  to  establish 
a  public  garden  at  Brisbane  Town,  to  collect  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  country,  to  make  observations  on  their  uses 
and  importance,  especially  on  the  forest  trees,  and  to  report 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  fitted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  or  grazing.  How  far  this  zealous 
naturalist  has  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission  will 
appear,  in  part,  from  the  following  journal :  and  our  gardens 
in  this  country,  especially  those  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
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Liverpool)  and  the  pages  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  will 
testify  how  successful  he  has  been  in  discovering  new  plants. 
The  dried  specimens  from  this  part  of  New  Holland,  in 
particular,  which  he  has  communicated  to  me,  are  both 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  the  future  pages  of  this  work 
will,  I  trust,  contain  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  many  of 
them.  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  able  botanist  attached 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  was  engaged  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  same  object,  in.  exploring  the  vegetable  riches  of 
this  novel  country;  and  their  united  collections,  whenever 
they  shall  be  published,  will  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  botany  of  Australia. — W.  J, 


June  sort,  1828. — Arrived  at  Amity  Point,  Moreton  Bay, 
in  the  ship  Lucy  Ann,  and  cast  anchor  in  Rainbow  Reac]), 
after  a  passage  of  twenty-three  days  from  Port-Jackson. 

July  IsL — At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  proceeded 
across  Moreton  Bay,  in  company  with  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, the  Government  Botanist,  and  entered  the  Brisbane 
River  at  ten  o'dock,  where  we  landed  for  an  hour  and  re- 
freshed the  men,  and  then  reached  Brisbane  Town  at  three 
o'clock. 

The  banks  of  this  river,  until  arriving  at  the  islands,  are 
clothed  with  Mangroves^  CasuariruBj  and  Banksia  Compar^ 
entwined  with  many  thick  climbers,  and  containing  several 
interesting  plants.  Above  the  islands,  the  Ccuiuarina  disap* 
pears,  and  is  succeeded  by  Gum  Trees,  (EuealypH,)  and  exten- 
sive brushwoods,  the  latter  exhibiting  a  profusion  of  Yellow 
Woodj  {Oxleya  xanthoxylch*)  and  Tulip  Wood,  a  few  straggling 
AriXUcaritB,  JFUndersia  australia,  and  pnany  other  interesting 
timber  trees,  together  with  a  vast  variety  of  shrubs.  The 
hills  that  rise  behind  the  copses  are  open  and  stony,  tolerably 
covered  with  grass,  and  with  a  few  scattered  Gum  JYees. 

On  approaching  Brisbane  Town,  the  banks  of  the  river 
become  more  elevated  and  rocky.     The  north  side  is  formed 

•  See  page  246. 
R  2 
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of  quartz  rock  and  iroDstone,  the  south  of  a  peculiarly 
composed  basaltic  stratum,  of  which  the  basis  is  bright 
pink-coloured,  with  white  spots :  it  is  remarkably  hard,  and 
breaks  into  square  blocks,  and  is  used  for  the  foundations  of 
buildings  at  Brisbane  Town,  being  reckoned  exceedingly 
durable. 

Jtdy  2d* — At  nine  o'clock,  crossed  the  river  to  examine 
some  dense  forests  on  its  southern  bank,  where  I  succeeded 
in  collecting  four  species  of  Capparis^  Carina  cfcata,  Exocar^ 
pU8  latifbliay  Dendrobium  tetroffonumj  and  another  new  species. 
Here  the  Acrostichum  ffrande*  (qjf  Cunningham)  forms  a 
most  striking  feature.  On  my  return  to  Brisbane  Town  in 
the  afternoon,  I  accompanied  Capt  Logan  to  the  intended 
site  of  the  New  Garden,  where  we  felled  a  magnificent  tree 
of  FUndersia  austrcdisy  loaded  with  ripe  fruit. 
•JtdySd. — Employed  this  day  in  laying  down  the  bound- 
aries of  the  New  Garden,  and  fixing  the  situation  of  a  large 
pond  in  its  centre. 


*  Thb  it  Indeed  a  most  singular  plant,  which  Mr.  Fraser  fiuiher  notices  In 
.  his  letter  to  me,  dated  Sydney,  5th  Feb.  of  this  present  year,  1829.  '<  In  a 
case,"  he  says,  ''  I  hare  sent  you  a  package  of  specimens  of  that  superb  Aero&tU 
thumf  grande  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  To  admit  their  fronds  between  paper  of  the 
largest  atlas  size,  I  have  been  obliged  to  divide  them  into  very  many  portions 
or  sections.  The  colour  is  a  bright  pea-geeen,  that  of  the  seeds  a  light  brown. 
The  plant  Is  found  parasitic  on  all  descriptions  of  trees  in  the  forests  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Brisbane  and  Hastings,  the  latter  (in  lat.  31<>  20^  South) 
being  its  extreme  southern  range."  The  mdut,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  the  base 
with  the  roots  of  one  of  these  gigantic  Acrottkhof  was  sent  also,  which  in  shape 
resembles  a  little  punt  or  boat,  having  a  completely  convex  lower  surfSu^  from 
the  numerous  ascending  scales  or  old  remains  of  former  years*  fronds ;  and  it  is  in 
Itself  quite  a  curiosity.  With  regard  to  the  species,  it  approaches  very  nearly, 
If  It  be  not  actually  the  same  with  the  I^atyeerhm  biforme  of  Blume,  In  his 
splendid  Flora  of  Java,  v.  I.  p.  44.  t.  18.  That  author  found  it  growing  on 
stems  of  Armga  taccharifera  of  LabllL  in  Java,  but  only  once  was  able  to  dis- 
cover a  fertile  frond,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Gw^tmg  Seribn, 
Again,  it  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  AenttUhim  fndformef  ValL,  found  by 
Dr.  Wallich  at  Singapore. 

Seeds  of  It  are  sown  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  and  If  we  are  successful 
In  raising  plants  from  them,  it  would  of  all  Ferns  l»e  the  one  most  worthy  of 
cultivation  In  our  stoves. 
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July  4IA.— Accompanied  Capt.  Logan  to  examine  a  forest 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called. Breakfast  Creek,  three  miles 
north-west  of  Brisbane  Town, .  noted  for  its  gigantic  timber, 
and  the  vast  variety  of  its  plants.  In  this  interesting  forest 
I  observed  several  species  of  JFSc«»,  upwards  of  150  feet  high, 
enclosing  immense  Iron  Bark  IVeeSy  on  which,  originally, 
the  seeds  of  these  Fig  trees  had  been  deposited  by  birds.  Here 
they  had  immediately  vegetated,  and  thrown  out  their  para- 
sitical and  rapacious  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark 
of  the  Iron  TVee,  had  followed  the  course  of  its  stem  down- 
wards to  the  earth,  where,  once  arrived,  their  progress^  of 
growth  is  truly  astonishing.  The  roots  of  the  Ficus  thea 
increase  rapidly  in  number,  envelope  the  Iron  Bark,  and  send 
out,  at  the  same  time,  such  gigantic  branches,  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  original  tree,  at  a  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  peeping  through  die  Fig,  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite 
on  the  real  intruder. 

In  the  singular  angles,  or  fVaHSf  as  they  are  here  termed, 
which  are  formed  by  the  roots  of.  these  trees,  and  of  which  I 
observed,  many  sixteen  feet  high,  there  is  room  enough  to 
dine  half-a-dozen  persons.  The  fruit  is  eagerly  sought  by 
Regent  Birds,  (Serictiltis  chrysocephabis,)  Blue  Pigeons,  and 
Swamp  PheasaMs  {Cuctilus  Phasianus,)  and  the  spreading 
and  massy  boughs  support  a  number  of  superb  parasitical 
plants. 

This  forest  abounds  in  UrHca  Gigas,  as  well  as  in  an  un- 
published and  most  interesting  new  plant,*  producing  fruit 


•  CASTANOSPERMUM  AUSTRALE. 

DecUhdkia  MoxooTinA.     Nat.  Ord.  LiouiiXKOiuB. 

DzT.  Cassxxjb?     Dm  Cand, 

Qm»»  Chaa.  CASTANOBrxEMUic  Cumiingham*  CaL  oolonitii%  sabUablatus, 
breyi-tabiilMiu,  Ubio  aaperiore  bifidoy  ioferion  trifido.  PeL  5,  papHloDaoaty 
•lis  oarinaqne  •abBqualibus.  Stam,  10,  libera.  Germed  longe  stipitatam. 
Legwmtn  stipitatam,  gnMsam,  oblonga-cylindraoeam,  biyalve,  subtetraqpsr. 
mam:  Talvis  ooriaceis  intos  spongiosis.  Arbor  proetnu  Folia  (apari' 
pmnaku     Raoemi  laUrakSf  mtcowiponri. 

C.  anttnla.  Cmmhtgham  tt.Framr,  ITiRSf.— (Tab.  LI.  LU.) 
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clusters  on  the  year-old  wood;  the  foliage  lanceolate 
undulated.       In  the  course    of  this    dajr's  excursion,   we 


gnunvc  Stem,  noUMroaa,  in  gyTM  plnrM  coneentrioiM  diipodta.  Autk, 
w/tmUmf  emieate,  sabqiudrilolM^  bUoeolaret,  loQgitadinaliter  dehiaoentes. 
F^M.  Perianthium  at  in  mare.  PistShtm  rabcymthifonna^  e  germinilnu  nn- 
merotis  clKft  ncin  eyathlformen  arete  dIepoeUla ;  itylis  tMidem,  nonnnnqnam 
olMolelli.  (hnda  2-4.  Frmehu  eyathiformiiy  e  eapaolia  vd  carpallis  nmneroato 
arete  eompreHie  memlnwiaoeii  "  biTalribaSy**  plenimqae,  orolis  aborticntiliaa, 
monoepennie.  Semen  axi  oentrali  fnietiu,  angnlo  luperiori  locuU  aifixam, 
renllorme,  tubercalato-nigeenm.  jfUmmeM  canMNiam«  subtenne.  Embryo 
eonratiu,  cylindraeeat.     Radieuta  Infera.     Cotytedtmee  linearei. 

O.  attenuatam ;  foUii  laneeolatii  longe  petlolatis  baai  aplceqae  longe  attennatls. 
(Tab.  LIII.) 

Codonoearpu  anttralls.    Cwmmgham,  MSS, 

Hab.  In  loeb  sylTatioie,  apod  flomen  "  Briabane,**  ad  onm  erieataleBi 
NoTK  Hollandia.   D,  A,  Cwmimpham  et  D.  C.  Frmer. 

Arbor  30-pedalis,  ndde  rameaa,  ramii  fiaeilibosy  fleznoeit.  FotiOf  at  videtar, 
■emperrirentlat  lanoeolataf  int^errima,  glabra,  sabcoriaeea,  atn»-?irldiay  ooa- 
tata,  enerTla«  basi  in  petiolam  sabbianclalem  attenuata,  apioe  longe  tenai- 
terqae  aeaminata.  Floret  maaoali  non  Tidl.  JVemtnet  floras  pedonooloe 
lateralee  gracilee,  patentee,  elmpllees  terminantea.  PerUmtbmm  sobhemli- 
pbaricam,  intcfrnm*  StamiBa  nulla.  PUlUltan  eubeyatbifonne,  ore  oon- 
traeto  eievatOf  intiia  tubtfrculato-fiuinoeam,  extoa  obeolete  striatam.  StyU 
obeoletl.  Frvdue  gennini  similii  aed  migor,  ore  magls  aperto;  e  carpellia 
numeroeia  tenulbua  membninaoeia,  circa  azin  centralem  arctisalme  diapoaitia. 
Semina  qaoqoe  ioeuio  plerumqae  aoUtaria,  reniformia,  minute  tubercolata. 

Gladly  would  I,  in  deaerlbing  tbla  euriona  plant,  have  adopted  tbe  rerj 
czpieaafye  name  gi?ea  by  ita  meritorioua  dlaeoTerera,  were  it  not  that  it 
nnqueationably  beiooga  to  the  genua  Gyroeiemon  of  Deafontainea,  who  baa,  firat 
in  1820,  publiabed  one  apecies  ( G,  rammloMtan)  in  tbe  M^moirea  du  Mua^m 
d*Histoire  Naturelle,  v.  6;  and  againaaeoond  apeclea  (6.  coHnifoiium)  in  the  8th 
▼oL  of  the  aame  work*  Both  are  remarkably  different  from  our  preaent  apeciea. 
The  flrat  waa  detected  dnriog  Capt.  Bandin*a  Expedition,  on  the  **  lalea 
SterOea,*'  the  aeoond  daring  Capt.  Freycinet'a  Voyage,  at  the  **  Bale  dee  Chiena- 
marina,*''by  Gaudichaud.  In  the  last  memoir  on  the  aulject,  M.  Deafontainea 
aeema  dlapoaed  to  arrange  the  plant  with  the  Malvacemt  though  he  ia  aware  of  ita 
affinity  with  the  genua  HurOf  (In  Euphorbiacea,)  in  what  ooneema  the  general 
structure  of  the  capoule.  In  the  plate  given  of  fhe  genua  in  the  Diet,  dea  Sdeneea 
Naturdlca,  it  ia  confidently  referred  to  the  Etqthorbioeea,  1  am  moat  diapooed  to 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  thoae  who  liaTe  gathered  the  preaent  apedea,  in 
oonaidering  it  allied  to  the  Uriiotte,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  ripe 
aeeda^  nor  the  male  flowera,  nor  yonng  Ibmale  onea.  My  character,  ther^ 
fore,  under  the  genua,  of  the  Embryo  and  AlbumeHf  ia  copied  iVom  that  of  M. 
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observed  many  beautiful  Orehidodus  plants,  amongst  them 
Caladenia  cornea  sxiA  oUm.  ' 

The  view  from  south-east  to  north-west  was  extensive  and 
very  grand,  presenting  an  immense,  thinly  wooded  plain, 
whose  surface  was  gently  undulated,  and  clothed  with 
luxuriant  grass. 

Flinders'  Peak  is  seen  to  the  westward,  surrounded  with 
numerous  smaller  ones.  To  the  south  and  eastward  arise  a 
distant  range  of  mountains,  (since  named  Mount  Lindaay^) 
with  very  lofty  peaks,  one  of  which,  (ascertained  to  be 
MmmtHdoker^)  resembling  a  pigeon-house  in  form,  is  supposed 
to  belohg  to  the  lateral  branches  of  Mount  Warning  Ranges. 
To  the  south-west  of  this  Peak  appears  the  Dividing  Range, 
with  the  gap,  or  pass,  observed  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  1827, 
near  Gen.  Darling's  Downs,  under  which  we  remarked  some 
extensive  flats,  perfectly  clear  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of 
the  plain  rises  a  remarkable  and  detached  table  hill. 

To  the  north,  the  eye  extend^  over  a  tract  of  lofty  and 
forest-covered  hills,  interspersed  with  extensive  districts  of 
Araucaric^  (the  Moretxm  Bay  Pine^)  of  which  the  sombre 
green  colour  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  brownish  hue  of 
the  Qum  Trees,  {Eucalgpti.) 

The  view  easterly  is  most  commanding.  It  embraces 
Moreton  Island  and  Bay,  Stradbroke  Island,  the  Glass 
Houses,  with  the  meanderings  of  the  Brisbane  River,  and 
the  settlements  about  the  town.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  range,  the  Oxley,  or  Canoe  Creek,  is  seen  winding 
through  a  tract  of  fine  country. 

Julp  7IA. — Sunday. 

July  8th: — Confined  by  sickness. 

July  9th. — Recovering;  but  unable  to  make  any  exertion. 


Bvfootaiiiei.     Whilst  diwiietiDg  iht  flowen  and  froit,  thtj  w«m  Ibnocl  to  dif- 
fnte  m  mott  powerful  ameU,  fwemhling  Umt  of  Ether. 

Tab.  LIII.     Fiff*  I,  Branch  with  female  flowers  and  fmlt: — not.  iize,     Figi 

2,  Vertical  section  of  a  fttilt.     Fig.  3,  One  of  the  capsoles  cat  open  Terti- 

'  cail^y  with  ono  perftetand  one  ahordvo  seed.    Fig*  4^  Sood:— more  or  less 
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Miy  lOXiL  ■  ■■  CoDvkgcciit  In  the  nuNming  I  mvestigated 
the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  near  the  town,  and  found  some 
plants  of  a  superb  and  unpublished  species  of  BtgrnnUa :  also 
a  q>ecies  of  LtmomOi  and  one  of  Ipamath  whose  immense 
tubers  are  here  called  Natioe  Yams,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
natives. 

Jidy  1  Uft.— -Proceeded  with  Obtain  Logan  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham up  the  Brisbane  River  to  the  Limestone  Station,  cm 
the  banks  of  the  Bremer,  which  we  reached  at  sunset,  after 
having  rowed  for  eleven  hours.  The  south  side  of  the  Bris* 
bane,  as  &r  as  Canoe  Creek,  is  covered  with  forests  of  Pine 
or  AraucariOf  to  a  considerable  extent  The  north  bhnk,  as 
fiur  as  Olenmoriston's  Range,  is  principally  open  forest,  not 
reaching  fifur,  beyond  which  it  is  clothed  with  pine  brushes, 
as  on  the  south.  These  forests  contain  immense  quantities 
of  Yelhw  Wood,  {Osdeya  xanthooByla,^)  and  TuHp  Wood,  with 


•  OXLETA  XANTHOXYLA. 
Ntt  Ord.  Mkuacbjb.     THb*  Ckdweiam.   Br. 

Ocy.  Chak.  Floret  ignoti.  Capnda  5-lociil«ris  In  TalTls  qulnqae  luqae  «d 
iMflin  tepanblli*,  dtoiepimcntis  e  maririiiibiu  introlle^  VAlTaniiii,  reoeptMoIo 
loQgitadioall  demam  libero^  atrinque  triq^«nno.  Semima  medio  aftniy  audi- 
que  aUta. 

O.  sutbozyla.    Cwuunghamt  MSS, 

Hab.  Ad  ripM  aomliiii  '<  BrbliaiM,"  on  orientaU  None  HoUaodlA.  i>.  A. 
Cummmgham  et  D.  C,  Fraaer, 

Arbor  non  nro  100-pedaUi,  dlunetro  ad  basin  tranci  3-4  pedalia,  valde  ramoaa. 
Folia  impari-pinnataf  nunc  tematay  plemmqae  4-^  jao>  foliolia  remotli, 
oppoaitis,  lanoeolatiiy  breviaainie  petiolalatis,  intagarrimlsi  aoaminatia,  obtoai- 
iiaeali%  panJleiim  Tonoaia,  aabooriaoeia,  atrlnqiie  mim&ta  panotatla.  Flore* 
hacasqao  Ignoti.  Capttd<B  matanB  3-4  onciaa  longBi  oblongo-cyiin- 
draoea^  ediinato-taliercalaUBy  qainquelocolarM,  qoinqao-Talyfa,  dlaaepioMntis 
a  ▼alTaram  marginlboa  Introflexia,  valyia  ad  batln  osqae  aolatia.  Vabw 
■ingiila  diriMB  reoeptacoUa  5»  as  azi  oentraU  progredientibaa,  plania,  dono 
Inoraatatli,  demom  Uberia,  utrlnque  triapermli.  SemJbut  ad  marginem  in- 
tarloram  reoeptaoiili  madlo  oAza,  aomplaaata,  undiquoy  aad  ntraque  ezCnmi. 
tata  pnecipoa,  membraaa  alata  oineta.  Albumm  nollam.  Embryo  e  ootyla- 
donlbotduaboa  tranaTeraliy  pianintcnHa,  albiiy  eamoais,  glaodoloao-ponetatia. 
Radkula  ad  liUiun  aemliDia  Teraay  aponctata.     Plunuda  oomprcaaa,  ponofata. 

S«6k  la  tha  daicription  I  hsn  disirn  op  from  tha  fruit  and  IbUage  of  thb 
nawly  diaoorarad  plant,  whieb,  being  nearl  j  allied  to  Flmderaia  of  the  learned 
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Figs  of  fiye  or  six  different  speqies,  QreviOea  venustoy  Br.  (the 
SUk  Oak  of  the  pine  cutters,)  and  a  gveat  profusion  of  mag- 
nificent trees. 

Beyond  Canoe  Creek,  the  Pine  partially  disappears  from 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  \i%  geographical  situation  is 
occupied  by  enormous  Figs. 

Two  miles  beyond  Canoe  Creek  is  an  excellent  quarry  of 
freestone,  which  is  conv^ed  by  water  to  Brisbane  Town,  a 
distance  of  eleven  mileij.  Its  quality  is  excellent,  being 
granular,  and  when  first  cut  quite  soft,  but  exposure  to  the 
air  renders  it  as  hard  as  granite.  Following  the  course  of 
the  river  towards  the  tertnjiiation  of  Oxley's  Range,  the 
banks,  which  are  comparatively  divested  of  thickets,  become 
more  open  and  pictur<$sqlie^  and  the  nearei*  the  Bremer  is 
approached,  the  clearer  is  the  country  and  the  more  precipi- 
tous the  banks.  These  are.  interspersed  wiA  excdOient  GH091 
Treesy  {Eucalypti,)  and  occasional  patches  of  Currijong,  or 
NoHves'  Cordage  Tree,  {HUrieeus  hOerophylluSj)  which  again 
are  overhung  with  a  new  and  beautiful  kind  of  Possum 
Flower^*  {Ptusifiara^)  whose  blossom  is  greenish  yellow,  while 

-    --      -    —  - 

Brown,  Mr.  Canniogbam  has  wished  sbmild  bear  the  name  -of  ataotbcr  able 
oflloer,  whose  'valuable  surteys  hsTs  materially  tended  to  a  more  correct  louiw- 
ledge  of  the  vast  territory  of  New  Holland.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant;  bat  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  thoee  of  Flmdertia,  ^'or  in  the  fruit  there  is  a  consider- 
able affinity.  In  Flinderna,  however,  the  capsule  does  not  separate,  as  here,  to 
Uie  very  baee^  Into  5  valves :  the  receptacles  of  the  seed  have  oiily  2  seeds  «n 
each  side;  -and  the  seed  is  eraet  and  winged  only  at  one  ettremity.  The  re- 
markable yellow  colour  of  the  wood  has  suggested  the  specific  name.  Its  timber 
is  found  to  be  very  useful  in  various  kinds  of  carpentry,  and  in  the  buUding  of 
boats,  &o» 

Tab.  LIV.  Fig.  1,  Branch  with  leaves  and  a  ripe  capsule  in  theiict  of  burst- 
ing, each  valve  carrying  with  it  Its  own  central  portion  of  the  receptacle  to 
which  the  seeds  are  attached.  .Fig,  8,  One  of  the  lobes  or  plates  of  the  r». 
ceptade  taken  out  from  the  valve.  Fig,  3,  Embryo.  Fig.  4^  Hie  same 
with  the  cotyledons  laid  open  to  show  the  plumule  :-»df/  Imi  fig:  3  and  4  of 
the  not.  nze.'^W.  J.  H. 

*  P.  Herbertiatuit  Bot  R^.  t.  737,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  discovery  of 
Mr.  Cunningham  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Dutmma,  ifi  LablBardiere  and  De  CandoUe. 
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the  oval  fruit,  of  which  I  partook,  is  produced  in  great 
quantities,  and  affords  a  grateful  flavour. 

On  reaching  the  confluence  of  the  Bremer,  the  change  in 
the  character  of  the  country  is  very  apparent  On  each  side 
it  is  of  the  richest  description,  thinly  wooded,  and  with 
abundance  of  water.  The  left  bank  is  formed  of  flats  gently 
sloping  towards  the  Bremer,  as  well  as  towards  a  stream 
called  Six  Mile  Creek,  which  takes  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Flinders'  Peak.  These  flats  are  of  the  richest  black 
loam,  and  covered  with  an  extraordinary  species  oi  AngcphorcLy 
and  an  unpublished  kind  of  XanthorrhcBai  which  attains  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  averaging  not  more  than  fifteen  trees 
to  an  acre.  Over  this  tract  we  proceeded  until  we  came  to 
the  limestone  formation  at  the  navigable  source  of  the 
Bremer,  a  spot  that  will  at  no  distant  period  be  the  principal 
k^  to  the  internal  commerce  of  this  interesting  portion  of 
Australia. 

The  River  Bremer,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Brisbane^ 
may  be  estimated  at  forty  yards  wide,  an  extent  which  it 
carries  to  within  a  mile  of  the  limestone  station.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  seventeen  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Bris- 
bane, for  vessels  drawing  six  feet  water;  and  as  fiir  as  the 
limestone,  which  is  fifteen  miles,  for  small  sloops  or  schooners. 
Numerous  beds  of  coal,  lying  in  veins  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, are  adjacent  to  the  lime:  they  jut  out  from  the  banks  of 
the  streams,  and  fall  into  the  Bremer  within  a  few  yards  of 
its  tide  mark.  The  limestone  is  singularly  disposed,  in  large 
masses,  intermingled  with  nodules  of  silex  and  chalk :  on  the 
surface  it  presents  ridges  of  detached  portions,  several  of 
which  are  covered  with  hexaheditd  crystals,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  observed  to  form  a  remarkable  conglomerate 
with  quartz  and  silex,  while  great  quantities  of  chalcedony 
and  carnelian,  broken  into  small  fragments,  lie  scattered  on 
the  surfisice. 

The  summits  of  the  lime  ridges  are  studded  with  various 
species  of  FUms^  and  many  individuals  of  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  Meliacea.  From  Brisbane  Town  to  the  Limestone  Sta- 
tion, is  estimated  at  24  miles  by  land,  and  50  miles  by  water. 
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Jkfy  12ih.—At  daybreak  I  started  for  Flinders'  Peak, 
distant  aboat  ten  miles.  The  first  three  miles  lay  over  a 
beautiful  country,  when  the  soil  changed  to  a  light  red  sand, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  Peak  com- 
menced. For  the  first  two  miles  the  rise  is  very  gentle, 
afterwards  it  becomes  much  more  abrupt,  and  wiUi  this 
change  in  the  geology  ensues  a  consequent  alteration  in  the 
soil  and  its  productions.  Having  climbed  a  very  high  Irange^ 
we  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Peak,  with  its  terrific 
northern  fi'ont  of  perpendicular  rock.  The  southern  side 
appeared  to  be  more  accessible,  being  clothed  with  thick 
brushwood  to  the  very  summit ' 

From  the  situation  which  we  had  now  attained,  we  clearly 
saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  top  by  sunset,  and 
having  made  no  preparations  for  remaining  an  additional 
day  on  the  journey,  we  determined  upon  descending  into  the 
valley  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  some  of  the  party  endeavour- 
ing in  the  mean  time  to  penetrate  as  far  as  its  base  by  a 
valley  which  promised  to  be  practicable,  but  which  proved 
quite  otherwise.  At  sunset  we  halted  on  the  edge  of  a  lagoon, 
and  formed  a  hut  of  grass  to  sleep  in,  the  whole  party  being 
completely  exhausted  through  fatigue. 

Juiy  IBth. — ^The  morning  was  excessively  cold.  At  break 
of  day  we  retraced  our  way  to  the  Limestone  Station,  where 
we  arrived  at  ten  o'clock.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  neighbouring  district,  and  the  coal 
seams,  which  are  abundant  The  view  from  the  Limestone 
Hills  is  extensive,  and  the  exact  bearings  were  ascertained  of 
the  centre  of  the  Pass  in  the  Dividing  Range,  Flinders'  Peak, 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  Range,  and  Mount  Forbes.  The 
country  between  the  Limestone  Station  and  Brisbane  Town, 
seems  low  and  open. 

Jfify  I4tth. — At  eight  o'clock,  embarked  for  Brisbane  Town, 
and  reached  it  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening. 

July  15IA. — Went  to  examine  the  lower  part  of  Break&st 
Creek,  and  discovered  a  gigantic  species  of  A^pidium^  bear- 
ing fructification  only  on  the  terminal  pinnas.  It  is  a  native 
of  salt  marshes,  and  generally  grows  from  5  to  6  feet  hig^ 
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On  the  edge  of  the  brushwood  I  found  a  Ooftm,  with  a  re- 
markably ciliated  calyx,  and  a  kind  of  licus  with  digitated 
leaves.  While  following  the  line  <^  the  creek,  I  met  with  the 
females  of  a  tribe  of  aborigines,  who,  on  seeing  me,  set  up  a 
dreadful  yell.  Their  cries  brought  the  men,  who,  observing 
however  that  I  was  not  a  runaway  convict,  ofiered  me  no 
violence.    At  three  o'clock,  I  returned  to  Brisbane  Town. 

Julp  16tA  and  nth* — These  days  were  devoted  to  procur- 
ing living  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Jufy  IStiu — Proceeded,  in  company  with  Capt  Logan  and 
Mr.  Cunningham,  to  Stradbroke  Island,  and  reached  Dunwich 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Immediately  on  landing, 
we  ascended  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  settlement,  and  found 
them  covered  with  CaOitris^  CamarinOi  Bankskt  Campari  and 
B.  amutOf  and  the  soil  consisting  of  white  sand.  Among  the 
new  plants  were  a  spedes  of  Barama,  one  of  Zierich  CaUitris^ 
Caguarina,  and  Perrnxmia*  The  soil  on  the  lower  part  of 
Stradbroke  Island  is  a  red  loam,  containing  much  sand,  but 
by  care  it  might  be  made  to  produce  good  crops.  The  rock 
is  a  bright  red  sandstone  or  ironstone. 

From  the  establishment  at  Dunwich,  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  Moreton  Bay,  the  Glass  Houses,  Flinders'  Peak,  the 
lateral  range  of  Mount  Warning,  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's 
Range. 

Jufy  19A. — ^Examined  the  Cotton  Hantation,  which  I 
found  much  neglected,  the  stools  being  literally  covered  with 
weeds.  All  along  the  Plantation  runs  a  beautifiil  stream, 
issuing  from  an  extensive  swamp,  in  which  I  found  a  pro- 
fusion otMelcutama  Banksiofui,  with  a  species  of  Dacrffdium. 
On  the  beach  were  thickets  of  Hibiscus  iiUaceuSy  and  Pandcmus 
pedunculata:  the  latter  is  called  Breadfruit,  and  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  natives.  A  beautiful  species  of  Pimia,  or  Fan 
Muscle^  was  abundant  on  the  mud  flats,  and  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  few  specimens. 

Jiilp  20th. — Returned  to  Brisbane  Town. 

Jtdp  22d. — ^Employed  in  procuring  plants  on  the  river 
banks  till  eight  o'clock,  when  I  found  the  party  proceeding 
to  Mount  Warning,  on  the  south  bank,  consisting  of  Capt 
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Logaoy  Mr.  Cunninghain,  one  soldier,  and  five  convicts,  with 
their  bullocks;  but  on  arranging  our  provisions  and  luggage, 
we  found  that  three  beasts  were  inadequate  to  carry  it  all, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  delay  our  departure  till  the 
following  day,  in  order  to  procure  another.  At  noon  I  re- 
turned to  Brisbane,  and  assisted  in  laying  out  the  walks  of 
the  New  Grarden. 

Jiffy  23{L — At  eight  o'clock  we  started,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded above  a  mile,  when  we  discovered  that  one  of  our 
bullocks  could  hardly  stand  under  his  load,  while  another 
had  reared  so  as  to  break  a  part  of  his  harness.  To 
relieve  the  first,  we  reduced  our  stock  of  flour  hy  112  lbs. 
which  we  sent  back,  and  the  necessity  of  getting  the  har- 
ness of  the  other  animal  repaired  caused  us  to  encamp  for 
the  day. 

Jufy  24dh* — At  seven  o'clock,  we  set  off  towards  Couper^s 
Plains,  passing  over  a  tract  of  indifferent  land,  composed 
principally  of  clumps  of  Iron  Bark  TVees,  EucalypHy  and 
small  vallies,  abundantly  watered.  By  eleven  o'clock  we 
had  accompUshed  nearly  six  miles,  and  then  halted  till  one, 
to  rest  our  cattle,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain, -or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  the  NaiSi  on  the  banks  of  a  beautifiil  chain  of 
ponds.  Thence  we  continued  our  way  across  these  flats, 
which  are  composed  of  excellent  land,  thinly  wooded;  and 
it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  water  must  ofl»n  stand  here 
in  many  spots,  on  account  of  the  numerous  hollows  in  the 
surface.  This  district  probably  contains  5000  or  6000  acres. 
The  timber  is  decidedly  of  little  worth,  but  the  ridges  pro- 
duce abundantly  the  Ircn  Bark  and  Blue  Qum  Trees^ 
(Euadypius  piperita) 

We  encamped  at  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  flats,  on  the  west  bank  of  Canoe  Creek,  by  which  they 
are  bounded,  having  accomplished  a  distance  by  the  adome- 
ter  of  nine  miles. 

There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  botany  of  this  district 
The  principal  timber  consisted  of  AmAsia  Compar^  TriHania 
robuxtOi  Lrcn  Barky  some  stunted  CamarifUB,  and  a  species 
of  Acacia  with  long  cylindrical  spikes  of  flower. 
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July  SfilA. — The  temperature  delightful,  and  sky  doudy. 
At  half-past  eight  we  continued  our  course  southward,  which 
led  us  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks  of  Canoe 
Creek,   over  a  country  varied  with  alternate  strips  of  Tea 
Tree^   (Mdakvca  linarii/bUa,)  of  swamps  and  sandy  forest 
land,  the  latter  consisting  of  HcneyinuMe  Tree^  {Bcmksia  inr 
teffri/bUoj)  the  Forest  Oakj  {Casuarina  torulasoy)  and  stunted 
Gum  TVeeSf  {EucalfffftL)     The  creek  now  taking  a  sudden 
eastward  turn,  we  were  obliged  to  ascend  a  range  of  low  hills, 
leaving  on  the  left  some  beautiful  flats  of  rich  land.     The 
hills  are  formed  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  clothed  with  a 
sward  of  good  grass,  and  I  remarked  several  encampments 
of  natives,  the  shape  of  whose  huts  were  di£Perent  from  any  I 
had  hitherto  seen.     At  hal&past  seven  we  again  fell  in  with 
the  course  of  the  creek,   and  rested  our  cattle.     Having 
carried  their  loads  across  the  creek,  and  reloaded,  with  some 
difficulty,  the  animals,  we  resumed  our  journey  at  one  o'clock. 
The  way  lay  over  a  tract  of  uninteresting  country,  inter- 
spersed again  with  swamps,  clumps  of  Tea  TYee,  and  flats  of 
a  poor  argillaceous  soU,  which,  however,  produced  some 
excellent  timber..    We  again  left  the  creek,  and  crossed 
several  ridges  of  Honeymekle  Tree  and  Forest  Oak,  the  latter 
overgrown  with  a  magnificent  species  of  JjoranOius.    At  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  creek,  we  passed  a  grave  of  a  high 
oval  form,  around  which  lay  felled  about  forty  large  trees  of 
Banksia  Compar:  they  had  evidently  been  cut  down  with  a 
hatchet,  and  their  tops  were  carefiilly  laid  over  the  grave,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  conceal  it     The  most  probable  conclusion 
from  this  circumstance  was,  that  the  interment  belonged  to 
one  of  the  runaway  convicts  from  Brisbane  Town.     Beside 
the  grave  was  a  large  hole,  full  of  water,  and  a  well-beaten 
path  led  to  it     Beyond  this  spot  an  evident  alteration  was 
observable  in  the  country.    The  Honeymckles,  {Banksid  in- 
tegrifoUa^)  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  an  open  forest  of 
sandy  soil,, after  passing  nearly  two  miles  of  which,  we  en- 
camped for  the  night,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  creek,  having  ac- 
complished by  the  adometer,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  the 
reduced  true  course  south  being  nearly  nine  miles. 
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July  26<A. — The  morning  clear  and  piercingly  cold,  so 
that  we  found  two  blankets  and  a  counterpane  insufficient 
for  our  shelter.  At  eight  o'clock  we  started,  travelling 
agreeably  over  an  extent  of  open  and  gently  undulating 
forest  ground,  and  after  four  miles  and  a  half  reached  the  River 
Logan,  at  its  junction  with  a  creek.  At  this  spot  it  is  a  fine 
rapidly  running  stream  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  in 
ordinary  seasons  must  contain  a  large  body  of  water :  the 
immediate  banks  are  bold  and  almost  precipitous,  clothed 
with  thick  brushes  of  creeping  plants,  containing  a  great 
number  of  the  CcLstanospemmm^  or  native  Chestnut  Trees. 
Having  unloaded  the  bullocks,  we  got  them  across  with 
some  difficulty,  and  carried  their  burdens  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  country  for  some  distance  from  the  Logan 
River,  is  very  rich,  and  produces  fine  Gum  Trees.  At  noon 
we  observed  the  latitude,  which  showed  27^  48^  South.  An 
hour  after,  we  pursued  our  way  through  fine  forests,  and  once 
more  arrived  at  the  Logan,  at  the  distance  of  but  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  our  former  crossing  place.  We  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ford  the  river  again,  and  were  obliged  to  hold  on  for 
two  miles  in  a  more  easterly  direction,  until  the  windings  of 
the  stream  should  again  permit  us  to  proceed  southward. 
Having  passed  two  credcs  which  fall  into  the  Logan,  and 
reached  a  much  improved  country,  we  halted  for  the  rest  of 
the  day :  our  progress  was  eight  miles  and  a  half,  and  the 
true  reduced  course  to  the  south  six  miles.  We  had  ob- 
served nothing  new  in  the  botanical  features  of  this  day's 
journey. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Logan,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  native  encampment,  I  noticed  three  sticks  set  upright  in 
the  ground,  forming  a  triangle,  and  fastened  together  by  a 
cord  at  top,  on  which  was  placed  a  sheet  of  bark ;  and  seeing 
something  suspended  under  shelter  of  this  bark,  my  curiosity 
induced  me  to  point  it  out  to  Capt.  Logan,  who  informed  me 
that  it  is  customary  for  the  tribes,  when  leaving  a  district,  to 
deposit  in  such  a  situation  their  Kangaroos-Nets^  DiliieSf 
Bass  maiSf  chissels,  and  superfluous  implements,  until  their 
return.    It  is  considered  the  greatest  breach  of  faith  among 
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these  rude  nations  to  touch  any  of  the  articles  thus  placed ; 
a  degree  of  honesty  which,  it  is  to  be  feared*  we  might  look 
for  in  vain  among  their  white  neighbours.  On  examining 
this  depot,  we  found  a  Kcmgaroo-Net^  50  feet  long  and  5j^  feet 
wide,  formed  of  the  most  excellent  twine,  as  fine  as  any 
&bricated  in  Europe^  but  much  stronger,  and  woven  in  a 
manner  that  would  do  credit  to  a  professed  net  maker; — a 
fishing-net  of  a  beautifiiUy  fine  mesh,  and  dyed  black,  form- 
ings when  in  the  water,  an  inverted  cone  about  7  feet  deep; — 
a  DUIyj  or  luggage-bag,  such  as  the  females  carry,  made  of 
Ihe  leaves  of  a  species  of  XanthorrhtBOi  and  strong  enough  to 
bear  any  weight ; — two  EiBmans^  or  shields,  of  the  wood  of 
Urtica  Gigatj  or  the  Dree  Nettie^  as  light  as  cork ;  two  chissels 
edged  with  flint;  and  an  iron  wedge,  evidently  stolen  firom 
Brisbane  Town. 

July  2ftt^ — The  morning  proved  clear  and  pleasant;  ther- 
mometer Lddicating  47^.  We  set  ofi^  at  the  usual  time^  and 
travelled  ov^  a  good  and  level  country,  of  which  some  parts 
are  swampy,  and  others  varied  by  hills  of  small  elevationy 
and  covered  with  forests  of  Casuarina,  Jach$oma  or  Dog^ 
woodi  and  fine  Gum  Trees*  At  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
our  encampment  we  crossed  a  large  creek,  whose  swampy 
banks  harboured  many  kangaroos.  From  this  point  we 
were  again  compelled  to  deviate  in  a  westerly  direction, 
having,  at  the  distance  of  another  mile,  crossed  a  second 
creek  which  falls  into  the  Logan,  and  whose  banks  are  re* 
markably  fertile,  and,  half  a  mile  farther  on,  a  third  creek, 
of  which  the  sides  are  clothed  with  such  dense  forests  of 
Araucariot  and  Yellow  Wood,  that  we  found  it  impracticable  to 
force  the  cattle  through,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  ascend 
the  hills  where  this  stream  takes  its  source*  At  noon  the 
latitude  proved  to  be  27^  52f  South.  Here  we  observed  one 
of  those  remarkable  battle  circles,  which  seem  peculiar  to  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  New  Holland.  It  consisted  of  an 
enclosure  8S  yards  in  circumference,  edged  by  a  path  S  feet 
broad  and  10  inches  deep,  firom  which  another  path  of 
similar  dimensions  diverges  in  a  direct  line,  firequently  fin* 
half  a  mile  in  length.      The  history  of  the  circunuitance 
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which  led  to  the  formation  of  these  circles  was  narrated  to 
me  by  an  eye-witness,  who  bad  lived  for  nineteen  months 
among  these  tribes ;  and  his  testimony  is  strongly  supported 
by  &cts  that  have  been  recently  elicited  during  the  formation 
of  the  settlement  at  Brisbane  Town. 

It  was  discovered,  by  one  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  Pumice-Stone  River,  that  a  neighbouring  tribe  had  tres- 
passed on  their  hunting  and  fishing  stations,  whereupon  a 
warrior  was  sent  to  the  aggressors,  who  resided  at  three 
days'  journey  north,  to  denumd  satisfiiction  by  battle.  The 
challenge  being  accepted  by  the  latter,  they  marched  to  meet, 
their  enemies  in  a  body  amounting  to  about  250  souls,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
territories  of  the  aggrieved  chieftain,  they  sent  to  request  per- 
mission to  cross  his  boundary-line.  The  chief  was  absent  on 
a  kangarooing  expedition,  but  he  immediately  granted  leave 
when  he  returned.  The  party,  on  passing  the  boundary- 
line  upon  the  beach,  made  each  a  mark  across  with  their 
toes,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  yet  known;  they  then 
q>proached  the  scene  of  action,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
In  the  morning  all  the  warriors  were  in  readiness,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  enemy,  followed  at  no  great  distance  by 
the  women  and  children,  whom  they  gave  in  special  charge 
to  my  informant,  the  Europsean  Finnigan,  with  strict  orders 
that  he  should  not  quit  them*  Curiosity,  however,  urged 
him  to  approach  the  field  of  battle,  when  he  states  that  the 
picked  men  on  both  sides,  being  armed,  entered  the  pathway 
and  marched  intp  the  circle.  Here  two  were  selected  from 
each  party  to  fight  with  spears  and  eillmans,  and  the  contest 
lasted  a  long  time,  until  both  the  men  from  the  aggressors' 
party  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  on  which  a  number  of  their 
£riends  rushed  into  the  circle  and  carried  the  bodies  away. 
Immediately  on  this  an  appalluig  cry  was  raised  by  the  tribe 
which  had  originally  been  injured;  they  fell  on  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  chased  them  for  a  considerable 
distance,  keeping  up  a  running  fight,  till  night  put  an  end  to 
the  combat 

The  vanquished  tribe  immediately  forsook  their  former 
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encampment,  and,  carrying  the  dead  bodies  with  them, 
removed  to  a  spot  two  miles  distant  to  the  north,  where 
they  kept  up  the  most  horrible  lamentations.  Having  en- 
camped, they  immediately  commenced  their  operations  by 
flaying  and  burying  the  bodies :  they  then  carried  the  skins 
away  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  they  formed  a  triangle 
of  spears,  around  which  they  twisted  the  skins,  leaving  ^e 
face,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet  suspended. 
A  fire  was  then  kindled  beneath  them,  till  the  skins  were 
dried  to  the  consistency  of  leather,  when  one.  of  the  warriors 
took  them  down,  and  after  performing  some  ceremony  over 
them,  carried  them  away,  the  whole  tribe  uttering  a  dreadful 
yell,  and  nothing  fiirther  was  seen  or  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  in  his  possession  the  skin  of  one 
of  the  female  aborigines,  which  was  procured  by  Private 
Piatt  of  the  57th  Regiment,  from  the  hut  of  a  native  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Bremer.  It  consists  of  only  the  front  of  the  body,  arms, 
and  legs;  the  fingers  and  toes  have  their  nails  perfect,  but 
the  face  is  wanting,  although  the  ears  remain.  It  bad  been 
deposited  in  the  DUfy  or  luggage^bag  of  a  female,  and  care- 
fully placed  within  one  of  their  nets. 

At  one  o'clock  we  continued  to  ascend  the  range,  by  which 
we  were  enabled  to  keep  on  our  course;  the  rise  was 
gradual,  so  that  the  cattle  got  up  without  difficulty,  and  the 
defiles  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  Pine  forests  to  the  very 
summit,  over  which  is  the  only  practicable  pass,  and  along 
which  we  found  travelling  very  good.  Our  bullocks  being 
extremely  fatigued,  we  encamped  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  range:  our  progress  was  estimated  by  the  odometer 
at  nearly  nine  miles,  its  reduced  true  southerly  course  at  five 
and  a  half  miles.  On  the  summit  of  the  range  we  observed 
a  rock  of  remarkably  compact  granular  silex,  which,  on  ex- 
amining, we  found  to  have  been  lately  split  by  the  natives, 
for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  tomahawks  and  chissels ;  but 
by  what  means  they  contrived  to  break  this  rock  yet  remains 
a  secret.  An  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  this  eminence, 
Stretching  to  north  and  south-east,  where  the  whole  of  the 
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valley  of  the  Brisbane  and  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay  appear 
to  great  advantage ;  while  to  the  east  may  be  seen  the  valley 
through  which  the  first  branch  of  the  Logan  passes,  in  the 
direction  of  Mount  Warning.  We  found  on  this  range  of 
hills  a  beautiful  new  species  of  Acacia,  {A.  podaiyriifbUa^) 
with  glabrous  leaves,  and  Havea  acuttfbUa. 

July  28A. — Morning  clear,  and  thermometer  at  50o.  At 
eight  o'clock,  we  began  to  descend  this  range,  which  was 
named  Bimam,  and  skirted  its  base  through  a  tract  of 
very  fine  forest  land,  where  the  Iron  Bark  and  Appk  Trees 
{Angophora  lanceolatOf)  abound.  Here  the  character  of  the 
scenery  changes,  the  hills  and  vallies  assuming  the  richest 
verdure  upon  a  soil  of  dark  brown  loam.  Still  descending^ 
we  traversed  wide  flats  of  prodigious  fertility,  which  seem  to 
extend  to  the  Logan,  whose  course  is  here  in  a  southerly 
direction.  A  magnificent  valley  now  opens  to  the  view, 
stretching  southward  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
named  the  Vale  of  Aris,  terminating  by  lofty  peaked  moun- 
tains, supposed  to  be  Mount  Warning  and  the  Lindsay 
Range.  From  this  point,  Flinders*  Peak  bore  west  by  north 
half  west,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  intervening 
country  appeared  low,  fertile,  and  of  easy  access. 

Descending  into  the  valley,  we  crossed  a  lovely  open  plain 
of  the  richest  verdure :  its  length  we  estimated  at  about  two 
miles,  and  breadth  one  mile  and  a  half.  On  the  north  and 
east  it  is  skirted  by  beautifiil  open  forest  hills;  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Logan ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  low  richly  wooded  ground,  and  is  named  Letitia  Plain* 
From  this  situation  we  had  a  grand  view  of  Flinders'  Peak. 
A  mile  farther  on  we  arrived  at  a  beautiful  lagoon,  where  we 
found  a  new  species  of  VtOarsiOy  to  which,  on  account  of  its 
orbicular  leaves,  we  gave  the  appellation  of  nympJuBc^bUa* 
Here  we  took  the  latitude,  27  o  56"  South. 

An  eastward  turn  of  the  River  Logan,  at  two  and  a  half 
miles  distance  from  the  lagoon,  intercepted  our  progress.  It 
was  joined  by  a  creek,  passing  from  Bimam  Range,  and  the 
banks  are  so  thickly  clothed  with  brushes  of  Araucariai  that 
we  found  it  quite  impracticable  to  effect  a  passage  for  the 
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cattle.  We  were  coDfeqiiently  obliged  to  cross  die  River 
Logan,  wfakfa  we  aooooqdished  with  difficultjr,  not  because 
of  die  qnandty  of  water,  though  the  stream  is  wide;^  but  od 
acooont  of  the  dense  thickets  that  fringe  its  ahnost  perpen- 
dicidar  banks.  The  west  bank  seems  to  rival  the  east  in  the 
richness  and  extent  of  its  flats,  irfiile^  from  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  fin-mer,  GreviBea  vemuia  shows  to  die  greatest  ad- 
Tantage.  At  hMfmMt  three  we  encamped,  having  ocnnpleted, 
as  we  ascertained  by  the  odometer,  a  distance  cf  only  nine 
miles,  and  bat  five  miles  direcdy  to  south-west. 

July  29th. — ^Weather  exceedingly  wet^  with  heavy  squalls 
from  the  west:  at  noon  it  cleared  up  a  litde^  which  enabled 
us  to  ascertain  the  latitude,  27^  5»  OB"  South. 

Jufy  S0<A«— The  morning  fine  and  dear,  with  wind  from 
the  soudi-west.  We  started  at  the  customary  hour,  and 
travelled  over  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  country  I  ever 
beheld,  stretching  as  far  as  we  could  see  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  towards  Flinders'  Peak.  Three  miles  from  our 
encampment  we  traversed  a  small  plain,  fr<mi  which  Flinders' 
Peak  bore  W.  N.  W.,  distant  about  fifteen  miles.  One  mile 
Carther  south,  a  low  ridge  approached  the  river,  frc»n  which 
we  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  middle  district  of  the 
vale,  as  it  may  be  termed.  This  range,  and  one  immediately 
opposite^  dividing  it  distinctly  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley, 
appear  to  be  a  magnificent  chain  of  mountains,  whose  lofty 
summits  are  capped  with  clouds;  Mount  Warning,  Mounts 
Hooker,  Clanmorris,  and  Lindsay,  are  among  the  most  ele- 
vated of  the  peaks.  On  descending  this  lower  part,  (named 
Dunsinane,)  we  crossed  a  creek  of  considerable  width,  flow- 
ing from  the  north-west  through  an  extensive  valley,  and 
then  continued  our  way  in  the  vale,  the  flats  increasing  in 
magnitude,  and,  if  possible^  improving  in  soiL  The  hills  by 
which  these  plains  are  bordered,  are  of  gentle  ascent,  and 
clothed  with  a  lovely  verdure:  they  seem  eminently  adapted 
for  sheep  grazing.  At  three  o'clock  we  halted  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  having 
accomplished  ten  miles  direct  south. 

Close  to  our  encampment  we  observed  a  number  of  fires. 
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kindled  by  the  natives,  with  quantities  of  ChetinliU  {CoiUm* 
agpemntmf)  and  native  TarrOf  {Caladium  glyeyrrhiaanf)  in 
the  process  of  roasting,  and  a  considerable  portion  not  yet 
prepared.  A  semicircle  of  stones  is  formed  round  each  of 
these  fires,  over  which  two-thirds  of  the  fire-wood  is  allowed 
to  project,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  the  fruit  in 
the  hot  ashes.  On  seeing  us  approach,  the  people  fled.  I 
observed  much  variety  in  the  construction  of  their  huts,  all 
of  which  were  covered  with  grass.  On  a  small  detached 
conical  hill,  close  to  our  encampment,  the  natives  remained^ 
apparently  watching  us.  At  four  o'clock,  we  ascended  this 
hill,  which  we  found  to  be  of  basaltic  formation;  many  of 
the  columns  measured  seven  feet  of  external  length,  their 
prisms  perfect,  both  hezahedral  and  tetrahedral,  with  con- 
fiised  masses  lying  between  them.  Among  these  I  found 
Polypodiwn  divernfbKum,  Br. 

In  our  descent,  we  surprised  a  native  lying  concealed  under 
a  log  of  wood,  in  the  apparent  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity 
to  secure  the  provisions  and  implements  which  they  had  left 
behind  in  their  encampment.  He  was  dreadfully  alarmed, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  clear  of  us,  precipitated  himself  into 
the  river.  Latitude  28^  06'  19"  South,  being  exactly  in  the 
parallel  of  Point  Danger,  and  Mount  Warning,  and  Mount 
Dumaresq,  on  the  borders  of  the  Darling  Downs.  Evening 
exceedingly  cold,  with  stormy  breezes  and  showers  from  the 
south-west. 

July  Sl«f. — ^The  cold  was  piercing  this  morning  as  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  up  the  valley.  I  went,  accompanied  by 
Capt  LfOgan,  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  (Mount  Edgar) 
immediately  west  of  our  last  encampment,  from  which  the 
view  was  particularly  grand ;  the  supposed  Range  of  Mount 
Warning,  (the  correctness  o(  whose  situation  we  now  b^an 
to  doubt,)  showed  to  great  advantage,  as  did  many  of  the 
peaks  in  the  Dividing  Range.  In  the  north  and  north-east 
appeared  the  vale  of  the  Brisbane  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's 
Range,  the  low  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Brisbane 
Town,  and  the  low  ranges  on  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay, 
and  Birnam  Hill  with  its  pine-clad  summit,  which,  from  its 
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situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of  Aris,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  original  hill  of  that  name  at  the  opening 
of  the  vale  of  Athol.  To  the  east  lay  the  upper  ward,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  vale,  which  seems  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  of  the  others ;  in  its  centre  is  a  plain  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  (Innes  Plain,)  through  a  part  of  which 
the  Logan  meanders,  this  tract  not  being  less  than  ten  miles 
across  from  east  to  west.  From  the  sudden  turn  which  the 
river  took,  we  were  enabled  to  cut  off  a  considerable  angle, 
by  which  we  were  led  through  a  district  of  the  richest  sheep 
country  I  ever  beheld.  At  ten  miles  from  our  last  halt, 
we  passed  over  a  small  plain  covered  with  Emus,  whence 
the  view  of  the  western  cone  of  the  supposed  Mount  Warn* 
ing,  (Mount  Clanmorris,)  rising  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  was  peculiarly  imposing.  At  half-past  three  we 
paused  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  our  progress  being 
eleven  miles  and  a  half — ten  miles  and  a  half  due  south. 

Auff.  1«^. — Morning  cold  and  frosty;  thermometer  at  35^. 
At  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  encampment  we  crossed  the 
Logan,  having  mistaken  it  for  a  stream  descending  from 
Mount  Clanmorris,  and  holding  a  south-west  course,  by  which 
our  progress  was  shj^rtly  after  arrested.  The  latter  river, 
the  Lyon,  sweeps  through  a  most  beautiful  valley,  and  seems 
to  have  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  cone  (Mount 
Hooker)  of  the  high  Range.  We  followed  it  upwards  for 
two  miles  and  a  half,  till  the  dense  forests  of  Araucaria  for- 
bade our  farther  progress.  We  named  this  romantic  valley 
Glen  Lyon.  Having  regained,  at  one  o'clock,  our  former 
track  along  the  Logan,  we  proceeded  for  two  miles  and  a  half 
along  its  banks,  through  a  fine  flat  country,  above  which  the 
high  central  peak  (Mount  Lindsay)  rose  in  great  majesty, 
so  that  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  whole  upper  ward  of  the  Vale 
of  Aris  may  compare  with  any  scenery  that .  I  ever  saw. 
Our  walk  this  day  was  short,  but  eight  miles,  and  its  true 
southward  progress  only  two  miles  and  a  half. 

The  banks  of  the  river  abound  here  with  wild  turkeys, 
and  are  thickly  overgrown  with  forests  of  Cedar,  {Cedreia 
Toona,)  and  Chestnuts,   {CaManospermum,)  which,  with  the 
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roots  of  CakuHum  glycyrrMzon  afford  the  chief  aliment  of  the 
aborigines.  The  CheBtnut  Trees  are  of  rapid  growth,  and 
yield  a  most  grateful  shade. 

Aug,  2d. — A  hoar  frost  added  to  the  chilliness  of  the 
morning,  and  the  quicksilver,  at  eight  o'clock,  stood  at  40^. 
Two  miles  from  our  encampment,  the  L<^an  receives  a 
rivulet  from  the  north,  and  suddenly  alters  its  westerly  to  a 
southward  course*  One  mile  farther,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Benvie  stream,  it  changes  back  again  to  the  westward, 
and,  sweeping  round  the  base  of  Mount  Clanmorris,  passes 
through  a  magnificent  valley,  which,  to  save  distance,  we  left 
on  our  right,  the  mountain  bearing  from  us  west  by  north. 
Through  hilly  forests,  we  entered  a  valley  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied  character,  from  which  Mount  Lindsay  rises  with 
a  grandeur  that  baffles  all  description.  Downwards  from  its 
summit,  which  is  about  5500  feet  above  the  valley,  it  presents 
a  perpendicular  front  of  rock  at  least  2000  feet  high,  and  the 
whole  springs,  as  it  were,  from  a  base-line  of  fine  flat  land, 
stretching  for  more  than  five  miles,  uninterruptedly,  between 
Mount  Clanmorris  and  M^Pherson's  Range. 

We  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Logan  at  two  o'clock, 
having  accomplished  eight  miles  to-day.  An  hour  after,  the 
Captain  and  I  ascended  a  circular  range  of  hills  which  seemed 
to  gird  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
path  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  climb  it  This  range 
is  composed  of  argillaceous  trap,  and  I  discovered  on  its 
summit  a  new  species  of  AcaciOi  with  uniform  leaves.  We 
regained  our  tent  in  the  afternoon,  having  met  with  a  tribe 
of  natives  in  the  way,  who^  as  usual,  took  to  their  heels  on 
our  approach. 

Aug.  3rf. — Morning  cold  and  frosty.  At  day-break,  Capt. 
Logan,  Mr.  Cunningham,  two  men,  and  I  began  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  On  attaining  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
over  the  lower  part  of  which,  as  I  mentioned,  we  had  passed 
yesterday,  we  found  that  it  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the 
mountain's  northern  front,  at  an  elevation,  assuredly,  of  2000 
feet  from  the  Logan,  which  flows  at  its  base.  Here  that  front 
presents  a  really  terrific  aprearance,  being  a  perpendicular 
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mass  of  rock^  unvaried  by  even  the  smaUest  traee  of  vegeta- 
tion, except  a  few  straggling  lichens  may  be  so  called.  From 
the  above-mentioned  ridge,  we  scrambled,  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  some  risk,  over  masses  of  detached  rock,  lightly 
studded  with  trees  and  shrubs,  by  wfaiph  our  progress  was  much 
aided  for  about  1000  feet  ferther,  till  we  reached  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  defiles,  where,  for  a  while,  all  farther  advance 
seemed  to  be  forUdden.  Hence  we  saw  Mount  Warning 
bearing  east  by  south,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  distant 

On  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  fearful  precipices  which  over^ 
hung  us,  Capt  Logan  detected  a  path  by  which  it  appeared 
possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  ascend ;  so,  putting  off  our 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  behind, 
he  and  I  began  scrambling  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  first 
peak,  a  height  of  about  SOO  feet,  with  great  difficulty,  but 
having  once  attained  a  certain  elevation,  we  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  proceed,  any  attempt  at  returning  in  this  direction 
appearing  totally  impracticable.  To  cast  a  glance  down- 
wards was  most  perilous,  for  a  dreadful  chasm,  1600  feet 
deep,  yawned  below  us ;  while  to  the  right  extended  a  track- 
less labyrinth  of  detached  rocks :  to  look  forward  was  enough 
to  quell  the  firmest  courage,  by  displaying  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  beset  our  path ;  so  that  all  we  could  do  was, 
by  clinging  fost  with  our  great  toes,  to  trust  ourselves  to  small 
nodules  on  the  surface  of  the  crags,  and  thus  to  effect  an 
advance  by  suspending  our  weight  on  slender  twigs  of  CasU' 
carina  and  MetrosideroSj  whose  appearance  scarcely  warranted 
them  strong  enough  to  support  a  goat  When  the  summit 
of  this  peak  was  gained,  my  nerves  were  so  much  agitated 
that  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  on  a  rock,  resting  myself 
against  a  bush  till  I  recovered. 

Capt  Logan  now  proceeded  towards  the  next  peak,  and, 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  could,  1  followed  him,  leaving  my  shoes 
and  collecting-bags  behind.  From  the  size  of  the  detached 
portions  of  rook,  and  the  stunted  nature  of  the  shrubs  of 
CcuuarinOf  Eucaiypius,  and  BankgiOj  which  start  up  here 
and  there  between  the  fissures,  our  progress  was  both  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous ;  and  finding  it  hopeless  to  climb  fiur  on 
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sach  ground  without  shoes,  I  returned  for  them,^  and  was 
thus  thrown  considerably  in  the  rear.  I  hallooed  continually 
to  CapL  Logan,  who  always  answered  me  while  within  bear- 
ing but  the  number  of  echoes,  at  least  five,  which  repeated 
backwards  and  forwards  the  diilferent  sounds,  had  such  an 
efiect  in  confusing  me,  that  I  knew  not  whence  the  voice 
came;  and  it  would  have  required  the  speed  and  agility  of 
an  antelope  to  overtake  him.  I  continued  scrambling  on- 
wards till  hal^past  eleven,  when  I  perceived  Capt.  Logan 
near  the  summit,  and  then  relinquished  all  hope  of  joining 
him ;  I  also  struck  into  a  brushwood  of  Hueafyptus  mimosoides, 
Tasmatmia  innpida,  Xan&i(nThiBaha8iiUs9  Epacris  gfwuUflorOf 
and  several  PortrJackson  Femsy  among  which  I  observed 
Crkichema  ongustifollkL 

From  the  dampness  of  the  earth,  I  hoped  to  obtain  here 
some  water  wherewith  to  allay  my  parchii^  thirst,  but  I  was 
disappointed.  Through  this  brush  I  at  length  penetrated, 
and  advanced  about  500  feet  higher  still,  when  my  strength 
became  so  much  exhausted,  and  the  day  so  fiyr  advanced, 
that  after  waiting  an  hour  in  expectation  of  seeing  Capt 
Logan,  I  commenced  my  descent,  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain rearing  its  gigantic  head  full  800  feet  above  me. 

The  descent  proved  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  climb- 
ing had  been,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  ridges,  in  many 
places  not  exceeding  six  feet,  with  huge  precipices  on  each 
side,  and  the  danger  of  slipping  between  these  masses  when 
leaping  from  one  to  another,  many  of  them  being  as  slippery 
as  a  piece  of  ice^  in  which  case  an  instantaneous  death  must 
have  been  my  portion.  After  prodigious  exertions,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  point  where  I  had  left  my  collectings 
bags  and  shoes,  and  now  I  was  still  more  puzzled  how  to 
descend  thus  encumbered ;  but,  mustering  all  my  courage  and 
caution,  I  began  sliding  gently  from  bush -to  bush,  often 
narrowly  escaping  being  dashed  to  atoms,  and  by  carefully 
lowering  my  boxes  and  shoes  before  me  from  one  point  to 
another,  I  at  length  got  within  sight  of  Mr.  Cunningham  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  by  whose  assistance  I  was  lowered  down 
the  rocks,  having  aimost  all  my  clothes  torn  ojBTmy  back. 
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During  our  journey  towards  this  mountain,  we  bad  con- 
ceived it  to  be  Mount  Warning,  allowing  some  considerable 
error  to  have  occurred  in  laying  down  the  gec^rraphical  posi* 
tion  of  the  latter,  and  not  seeing  any  high  land  to  the  east^ 
ward  of  it;  but  having  ascertained  its  true  situation  to-day,  we 
named  it  Mount  Lindsay,  in  honour  of  CoL  Lindsay  of  the 
39th  Regt.  The  view  from  this  mountain  is  peculiarly  grand : 
northward  lies  the  vale  of  the  Brisbane  River,  bounded  in 
that  direction  by  distant  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  the  out- 
lines of  whose  peaks  we  could  scarcely  discriminate.  To  the 
north-west,  the  Dividing  Range  of  the  Interior  Waters,  with 
its  lateral  hills  projecting  into  the  plain,  appear  to  great 
advantage,  as  well  as  Mount  French,  and  the  lovely  plains 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  To  the  north-east  is  Flinders' 
Peak,  with  Moreton  Bay  and  Island,  and  the  Glass  Houses, 
bearing  north-east,  half  east  Eastward  rises  Mount  Warn- 
ing, distant  about  twenty-five  miles,  (with  its  lateral  ranges,) 
appearing  at  least  3000  feet  lower  than  Mount  Lindsay,  and 
in  the  same  direction  lie  several  extensive  tracts  of  per- 
fectly open  country.  A  magnificent  district  extends  to  the 
southward,  exhibiting  many  wide  and  partially  cleared  plains, 
stretching  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  behold.  To  the  west,  the 
ground  is  high  and  rugged.  I  could  perceive^  south  of  me, 
the  meandering  of  a  stream,  (the  Richmond  River,  so  called 
by  the  Hon.  Capt  Rous,)  which  Capt  Lc^an  surveyed  from 
his  loftier  position,  without  any  obstruction,  and  reports  it  to 
be  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude.  Mount  Hooker,  with 
its  pigeon-house  shaped  summit,  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape  to  the  south-east,  while  Mount  Clanmorris 
and  Lloyd's  Hills,  on  the  north-west,  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  country  in  the  opposite  direction. 

On  the  north-west  shoulder  of  Mount  Lindsay,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  projecting  precipitous  rock,  which  was  named 
Blantyre  Head. 

At  four  o'clock  we  were  joined  by  Capt.  Logan,  who  had 
encountered  much  risk  and  difficulty,  and  we  r^ained 
our  encampment,  passing  through  the  forest  land,  at  six 
o'clock. 
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The  botany  is  not  much  varied,  the  only  novelties  being 
a  species  of  Keimedia,  with  one  of  Calythrix^  CaUicoma^  and 
EUchrysum.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  upper 
regions  of  these  mountains,  the  common  productions  of  the 
South-head  Road  and  Port  Jackson  predominate. 

Aug.  44h. — Weather  cold  and  bleak.  At  eight  o'clock, 
Capt  Logan  proceeded  to  the  base  of  Mount  Hooker,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  Pass,  (since  called  St  George's,) 
which  we  observed  there  yesterday,  when  upon  Mount  Lind- 
say. He  returned  at  six  in  the  evening,  having  advanced 
six  miles  to  the  south  through  the  Pass,  and  reports  that  the 
path  is  accessible,  though  it  requires  some  clearing.  It  may 
be  approached  either  by  Glen  Lyon,  or  by  the  base  of  Mount 
Lindsay,  and  it  will  soon  be  the  great  entrance  to  the  Shoal 
Bay  Country,  connecting  those  tracts  with  the  Moreton  Bay 
Country,  which  promises  to  be,  ere  long,  the  emporium  of 
Australia.  We  took  the  height  of  Mount  Lindsay  above  the 
valley,  by  trigonometrical  survey,  which  gave  an  elevation  of 
4755  feet,  and  allowing  that  the  valley  itself,  as  calculated 
by  the  barometrical  experiments,  was  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  an  altitude  of  5655  feet  will  thus  belong  to  the 
mountain ;  while  Mount  Hooker  may  be  estimated  at  4000 
feet,  and  Mount  Clanmorris  at  5000. 

The  latitude  was  2S^  15^  2V  Soutb^  and  allowing  the  centre 
of  Mount  Lindsay  to  be  three  miles  south  of  the  situation  of 
our  tent,  its  true  position  may  be  reckoned  at  28^  18'  2V 
South,  long.  1520  O'  06\ 

Aug.  5I& — The  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  and  we 
started  at  the  usual  hour.  Our  course  being  altered  from 
that  of  yesterday,  we  were  led  into  a  ravine^  formed  by  the 
River  L<^an,  between  Mount  Clanmorris  and  Lloyd's  Hill, 
through  which  we  found  it  impossible  to  effect  a  passage. 
Capt  Logan  and  Mr.  Cunningham  having  got  through  on 
foot,  I  returned  with  the  cattle  by  the  way  that  we  had  gone 
on  the  2d,  and  rejoined  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
here  expands  into  a  fine  stream,  and  in  which,  a  few  miles 
fiurther  on,  there  is  no  current  whatever,  the  whole  percolat- 
ing through  the  gravelly  bottom.    After  crossing  the  river. 
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we  again  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  dimbed  a  lofty  range 
of  forest-oovered  land,  of  easy  access,  and  where  the  soil  and 
grass  are  excellent  At  three  o'clock  we  halted  on  a  tract  of 
the  same  forest  ground,  well  watered:  Hughes'  Peak  bearing 
from  our  tent  north  35^^,  having  performed  a  distance  o{ 
nine  miles,  and  true  north  course  four  miles  and  a  half. 

Attg*  6t/L — ^Morning  clear  and  chilly*  At  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  our  encampment,  we  descended  into  a  beautiful 
▼alley,  watered  by  the  Benvie,  stretching  to  the  south-west 
round  the  base  of  Mount  Clanmorris,  which  frowns  in  awful 
miyesty  over  the  lovely  vale  beneath.  The  flats  increase 
as  we  advanced,  both  as  to  breadth  and  fertility,  and  the 
stream  winds  beautifully  through  them.  Our  course  lying  to 
the  north,  we  were  obliged  to  quit  this  fertile  valley,  which  I 
did  with  much  reluctance;  the  magnificence  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  rendering  this  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  scenes  in  all  New  Holland.  Again  we 
crossed  a  considerable  tract  of  high  forest  ground,  which  was 
of  good  quality,  and  continued  for  several  miles.  Some  of 
the  ridges  seem  formed  of  excellent  lime.  On  attaining  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  country,  .we  saw  a  wide  extent  of 
open  marshy  flats,  bounded  by  a  range  of  picturesque  hills, 
lying  before  us  to  the  north.  We  named  the  latter  Minto 
Craigs,  and  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Teviot  to  a  lovely 
stream  which  flows  at  their  base.  This  tract,  as  well  as  that 
in  the  direction  of  Mount  Lindsay,  had  been  explored  in 
1827  by  Ci^t  Logan.  Hence  Mount  Shadforth  is  seen  to 
much  efiect:  this  country  b  the  commencement  of  Teviot- 
dale,  the  stream  being  formed  by  the  combined  waters  which 
descend  from  Mount  Shadforth  and  the  Dividing  Range,  and 
it  IS  exceedingly  fertile  and  picturesque.  Here  the  Emus 
followed  us  for  a  considerable  distance,  ai^wrently  fearless  of 
any  danger.  At  five  o'clock,  we  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Teviot,  having  accomplished  by  the  odometer  eleven  miles 
and  a  hal(  and  the  true  reduced  course  being  nine  miles 
west,  seventeen  south. 

Aug,  lih. — Our  bullocks  having  strayed  this  morning,  we 
were  unable  to  start  till  ten  o'clock.    At  eight  o'clock,  I 
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aacended  Minto  Craiga^  where  I  found  an  unpublished 
species  of  AcaciOf  one  ofHovea,  IxutopetabMn^  Crotani  Lepto* 
spenmmh  oiAspidium  and  Jfyxia,  with  the  Epidendrum  proU^ 
Jerum.  The  hills  are  composed  of  a  compact  silicious  trap^ 
forming  large  precipices.  To  the  west  is  an  extensive  valley, 
containing  a  plain  of  considerable  magnitude,  while  the 
Teviot  meanders  to  the  south  of  Flinders'  Peak.  On  the 
north,  I  saw  some  large  flats  or  plains,  reaching  to  the  base 
of  Mount  French.  At  the  base  of  these  Craigs,  I  killed  an 
enormous  brown  snake,  nearly  eight  feet  long,  in  an  almost 
torpid  state.  Our  course  (west  by  north)  led  us  throu^  a 
tract  of  rugged  forest  ranges,  covered  with  ironstone  and 
trspf  the  former  in  nodules,  enclosing  indurated  day,  which 
rendered  travelling  difficult  for  our  cattle.  At  twelve,  we 
descended  into  the  flats  that  I  had  descried  from  Minto 
Craigs,  (Dalhousie  Plains,)  which  proved  exceedingly  marshy. 
They  abound  in  Emtig,  and  enclose  some  of  the  largest  ponds 
in  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  Finding  it  impracticable 
to  penetrate  from  this  point  to  the  Gap  or  Pass  in  the  Divid- 
ing Range,  seen  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  1827,  without 
rounding  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  French,  (called 
Mount  Dumaresq  by  Capt.  liogan  in  18S7,)  on  account  of 
the  impervious  nature  of  the  forests  of  Jrauoaria  with  whidi 
that  mountain  is  dothed,  though  we  felt  most  anxious  to  ol>- 
tain  a  view  of  the  country  west  of  that  Range^  and  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  those  persons  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  surveys  of  1827  and  1828 ;  we  were^  nevertlidess,  obliged 
to  abandon  it  from  that  point,  and  to  pursue  a  more  easteiiy 
cour8e«  This  determination  arose  from  no  wiUingness  on 
the  part  of  any  of  us  to  rdinquiah  the  former  plan,  but  was 
forced  on  us  by  the  reduced  state  of  our  resources,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  our  bullocks,  although  Capt  Logan  used  every 
means  that  could  be  devised  for  their  relief.  I  had  be^i  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  employment  of  those  animals  pre* 
vious  to  this  excursion,  but  I  am  now  convinced,  from  what 
Capt  Logan  has  effected  with  them*  as  well  as  from  my  own 
experience,  that  oderity  of  movement  is  the  only  point  in 
which  they  are  inferior  to  horses* 
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At  one  o'clock,  we  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  marsh. 
Captain  Logan  and  two  men  went  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
of  penetrating  to  the  Dividing  Range,  and  returned  at  six 
o'clock  with  an  unsatisfactory  report. 

Aug.  %th. — ^The  weather  was  mild  and  dear  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  pursued  our  way  along  the  flats  seen  yesterday, 
which  we  found  to  stretch  round  the  eastern  base  of  Mount 
French.  Their  length  is  about  seven  miles,  and  their 
breadth  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles.  Towards  the 
north-east  they  are  dry  and  well  watered,  and  the  chain  of 
ponds  that  commences  at  their  north-east  extremity  soon 
becomes  united,  and  forms  a  beautiful  stream,  which  was 
named  the  Esk.  Passing  down  Eskdale,  the  flats  increase 
in  magnitude,  stretching  to  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
stream.  Two  miles  north-east  of  the  first  flats,  is  a  second 
plain,  firm  and  dry,  which  was  called  Rattray's  Plain ;  and 
to  the  east  again,  the  valley  opens  in  the  direction  of  Flin- 
ders' Peak. 

The  brushes  which  commenced  at  Mount  French  accom- 
panied us  in  all  our  day's  route,  and,  after  considerably 
impeding  our  progress,  completely  arrested  our  intended 
course.  The  species  of  Xanthorrhaa  seen  to-day,  with  their 
extraordinary  bee-hive  tops,  were  truly  superb.  We  halted 
at  three  o'clock:  lat.  at  noon,  28^  South:  thermometer  at 
six  in  the  morning,  40o. 

Aug.  9IA. — ^The  air  mild  and  clear:  thermometer  at  50^. 
We  proceeded  directly  towards  the  high  peak  of  Flinders, 
anxiously  expecting  to  encamp  at  its  base;  but  we  had  not 
gone  above  two  miles,  when  we  found  ourselves  bewildered 
in  dense  forests  of  Araucarioj  firom  which  the  only  outlet 
was  by  the  banks  of  the  stream,  that  here,  taking  a  sudden 
turn  to  east  north-east,  observed  the  same  direction  to  the 
dose  of  this  day's  journey,  passing  through  an  exceedingly 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  abounding  in  extensive  ponds.  At 
three  o'dock,  stopped,  as  usual,  having  walked  ten  miles  and 
a  hat^  the  reduced  distance  being  seven  miles  east  north-east : 
the  latitude  at  noon  27^  b&  4»\"  South,  and  the  thermometer 
at  sunset  indicating  60^. 
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Aug.  lOlA. — During  the  continuance  of  this  daj's  jour- 
ney^ which  began  at  the  customary  hour,  and  with  agree- 
able weather,  we  traversed  some  magnificent  forest  land, 
beautifully  watered,  and  lying  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  high 
peak  of  Flinders'  Mountain.  Our  halt  did  not  take  place 
till  five  o'clock,  when  we  had  travelled  nearly  twelve  miles* 

Jyg.  Wih. — ^A  strong  desire  to  return  by  the  first  vessel 
to  Port- Jackson,  carrjring  thither  the  largest  possible  collec- 
tion of  living  plants  from  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River, 
induced  me  to  quit  the  party  this  morning,  and  to  accompany 
Capt.  Logan  .back  to  Brisbane  Town.  We  therefore  set  o£P 
at  eight  o'clock,  and,  travelling  all  day  in  a  due  southerly 
direction,  reached  the  town  at  night,  having  traversed  twenty- 
five  miles  of  tolerably  good  country.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
with  three  men  and  two  oxen,  proceeded  to  the  westward, 
in  order  to  connect  his  former  survey  with  the  present  one. 

From  the  period  of  my  return  till  I  embarked  for  Port- 
Jackson,  I  was  busily  employed  in  securing  my  collection  of 
dried  plants,  completing  that  of  living  ones,  and  laying  out 
the  rest  of  the  New  Garden. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Cunningham  has  returned, 
having  accomplished  his  object  of  connecting  his  route  and 
observations  of  last  year  with  those  made  during  the  present. 
This  he  did  without  any  difficulty;  thus  establishing,  beyond 
doubt,  the  practicability  of  forming  a  road  from  the  shores  of 
Moreton  Bay  to  the  immense  open  country  west  of  the 
Dividing  Range. 

Charles  Fraser. 

Stbkkt,  6M  Fdfnuay,  1889. 
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[TAB.  LV.] 

HABENARIA  CORDATA. 


Habenaria  oofdaia ;  foliis  binis  cordatis  nenrOste  reticolatim 
venosis  semiamplexicaulibus,  spica  terminal],  petalis  con- 
niventibus,  labello  trifido  laciniis  lineari-lanoeolatis,  cornu 
breTissimo,  tubere  solitario.    (Tab.  LV.) 

Habenaria  cordata.  Br. — Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  v.  3.  p.  691. 

Orchis  cordata.   fVilkL  S^.  PL  v.  4.  p.  28. 

Satjriom  diphyllum.    <«  Link  in  Sekrad.  Dior.  Bd.  ITM.  p. 


n 


Hab.  Muris  apud  Vicum  <<  Arco  de  Santo  Gorge,"  et  in 
rupibtts  apud  ^^Entraza,*'  in  ora  septentrionali  Insute 

Madeiras.     Rev.  R.  7.  Lowe. 

* 

Radix  e  tubere  solitario  ovali,  fibrisque  paucis,  siniplicibas» 
flexuosis,  subtomentosis.  CauUs  basi  decumbens,  dein 
erectus,  spithamseus,  succulentus,  diphyllus.  Folia  bad 
semiamplexicaulia,  tenuia,  membranacea,  siccitate  pello- 
cida,  pulcherrime  reticulata,  cordata;  vtferius  triplo  ma- 
jus,  late  orbiculari-cordatum,  patens,  S-4  undas  longum, 
nenris  3  priniariis,  2-que  secundariis  parallelis :  sigxrius 
ovato-cordatum,  subacuminatum,  costatum,  nervisque 
subsex  notatum.  Flores  in  spicam  subdensam,  terminalem 
congesti.  Bractea  germinis  longitudine,  lineari-lanceolata. 
Petala  vel  perianthii  JbUola  5,  erecta,  subconniventia, 
elliptico-lanceolata,  uniformia;  labeOum  erecto-patens, 
obovato-oblongum,  basi  in  cornu  brevissimo  productum, 
ad  medium  usque  trifidum,  laciniis  lineari-lanceolatis^ 
obtusis.  CcqMMia  clavata,  tricostata.  Anthera  ovalis,  bi- 
locularis,  loculis  basi  paululum  divaricatis.  GkmAdtB 
masMB  polUnis  nudss. 

Hitherto^  I  believe,  this  curious  species  of  Habetuaia  has 
only  been  described  by  Link  in  Schrader^s  Journal,  and  as  a 
native  of  Portugal.  Two  years  ago^  I  had  the  sattsfiKtion  of 
receiving  well*dried  specimens  of  this  species,  gathered  in  the 


J 
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Island  of  Madeira  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lowe.  They  vary  some- 
what in  size ;  but,  in  all,  the  lower  of  the  two  leaves  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  is  as  large, 
as  orbicular,  and  as  delicate  in  structure  as  those  of  the 
Habmaria  ariricuUUa  of  North  America. 

Tab.  LV.  Fig.  1,  Plant:— no^  size.  Fig.  S,  Flower  and 
bractea.  Fig*  3,  Anther  and  stigma.  Fig.  4,  Labellum ; 
— more  or  less  magrdjied. 


[TAB.  LVL] 

ON  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  CASTELA; 
Ommunicated  hy  Dr.  Nicholson,  frcm  Antigua. 

DiGBCIA  OCTANDRA.       Nat   Ord.     OCHNACBA.      DC. 


Gen.  Char.  CoL  parvus,  4-fidus.  Pet.  4,  ovalia,  concava, 
patentia,  dentibus  calycinis  altemantia.  Masc:  SUxm. 
8»  disco  hypogyno  parvo  inserta :  FHam.  filiformia :  Anr 
ther<B  inverses.  PistiUum  abortivum,  minutum.  Fjbm.: 
Stam.  abortientia  8»  filamentis  brevibus.  Pist.  globosum, 
profunde  4-lobum,  disco  hypogyno  insertum :  Stylus  vix 
uUus:  Stigmata  4,  recurvata,  basi  unita.  DruptB  4,  patentes^ 
e  lobis  4  germinis,  demum  liberis.  ABmmen  tenue.  Coty- 
kdones  foliaceae.    RadictUa  supera. — Planta  valde  amara. 

Castela  NichoUonh  {Hook.  MSS.)  foliis  ellipticis  mucronu- 
latis  subtus  ramulisque  incano-sericeis,  spinis  axillaribnsy. 
staminibus  hirsutis.    (Tab.  LVI.) 

Hab.  In  coUibus  aridis  calcareis  Iiisulae  Antiguse,  ubi  Chat' 
bush  Niirritiis  vuliro  appellatur.  '  7%.  Nicholson^ 


>axx  4-pedalis  vel  ultra,  sempervirens.  CauKs  ramosissi- 
mus;  fwni  patentes,  spinis  brevibus  axillaribus  armati, 
ramulis  teretibus,  incano-sericeis.  FoKa  altema,  sparsa, 
hie  illic  fasciculata,  subsessilia,  coriacea,  elliptica,  supra 
nitida  aeruginosa,  subtus  incano-sericea,  marginibus.re- 
volutis,  apiceque  mucronata.    Fhres  parvi,  crocei,  dioici. 

T  2 
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PeduneuH  axiUares,  brevissimi,  uniflori  vel  biflori.  M asc  : 
CaL  ad  basin  fere  quadrifidus,  laciniis  ovatis  munitis, 
coloratus,  persistens.  Pet.  4,  obovata,  patula,  caduca: 
Fikanenta  8,  brevia,  pOosa,  receptaculo  carnoso  inserta: 
AnihertE  oblongse,  didym®  vel  sagittatae,  dorso  ad  germen 
vers®,  flavae.  Fjem.  :  CkxL  et  Cor.  ut  in  mare.  Germina 
4,  contigua,  unum  vel  duo  ssepe  abortientia :  Siybts  bra- 
vissimus  aut  nuUus:  SHgmaia  i,  patentissima,  subulata. 
Stam.  8,  brevissima,  abortiva,  hirsutissima,  diaco,  ad  basin 
gerniinis,  insidentia.  Drupm  4,  (sed  vix  unquam  ad 
maturitatem  perveniunt,)  subglobosae,  basi  acuminata^  vel 
breviter  pedicellatse,  patentissimas,  maturae  puniceae^ 
magnitudine  Cerasi  minoris.  Nux  compressa,  obovata, 
bivalvisy  rugosa,  unilocularis.  Semen  suspensum,  sub- 
ovatum,  conipressum.  Albumen  paucum,  tenue,  carnosum. 
Embryo  magnitudine  fere  seniinis:  Radicula  parva,  su- 
pera:  Ckttyledones  planas,  foliaceae.     {NichoUon  in  litL) 

Dr.  Nicholson,  together  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
plants  from  the  Island  of  Antigua,  was  so  obliging  as  to 
communicate  specimens  and  a  drawing  of  the  plant  which  I 
have  here  given,  under  the  idea  that  it  might  be  a  new  species 
of  SimarubOf  of  the  Natural  Order'  of  SimarubecB.  On 
consulting,  however,  the  figures  of  the  genus  Castelct,  belong- 
ing to  the  closely  allied  order  of  OchnacecB,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  it  belongs  to  that  genus,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
dedicate  the  species  to  its  discoverer,  from  whom  we  confi- 
dently expect  still  more  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
botany  of  Antigua. 

The  only  two  species  of  this  genus  hitherto  known,  are 
given  by  Turpin  in  the  7th  vol.  of  Annales  du  Museum 
d'Hist  Naturelle,  p.  78.  t.  5.  f.  a  and  b.  The  one  species,  C 
depressa^  has  reflexed  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  glabrous 
stamens;  while  the  second,  C  erecta^  found  indeed  in  the 
Island  of  Antigua  by  Richard,  is  distinguished  by  infra-axil- 
lary spines,  and  by  its  brown,  not  at  all  hoary  and  downy 
branches.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  our  present 
species  cannot  be  confounded  with  them.  Dr.  Nicholson 
observes,  that  "  it  is  a  beautiful  little  shrub,  especially  when 
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in  fruit  The  hoary  and  almost  silvery  stems  and  under  sur- 
tsLce  of  the  leaves,  with  the  riph  green  of  their  upper  surface, 
and  the  handsome  cherry-coloured  drupes,  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  vegetation  around  it ;  for  it  is  found  grow- 
ing in  the  utmost  luxuriance  in  an  arid  calcareous  soil,  where 
every  thing  else  is  burnt  up;  an  additional  proof  of  the 
utili^  of  the  covering  of  plants,  in  preventing  the  too  rapid 
exhalation  of  their  juices/' 

The  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter;  a  fiirther  evidence 
of  its  affinity  with  the  SimambetB  and  the  genus  Quassia.  The 
drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Antigua. 

Tab.  LVI.  A,  Portion  of  a  female  plant.  B,  Portion  of  a 
male  plant: — not  size.  Fig.  1,  Unexpanded  flower.  Fig. 
2,  Female  flower,  with  its  abortive  stamens.  Fig.  3, 
Single  abortive  stamen.  Fig.  4,  Stamens  of  a  male 
flower.  Fig.  5,  Single  stamen.  Fig.  C^  Drupe.  Fig.  7, 
Drupe  cut  open  to  show  the  nut  Fig.  8,  Section  of  the 
nut  to  show  the  seed.  Fig.  9,  Section  of  the  seed.  Fig. 
10,  Embryo.    Fig.  11,  Leaf: — all  more  or  less  magnified. 


[TAB.  LVII.  LVIII.  LIX,  LX.] 

JACK'S  MALAYAN  MISCELLANIES. 

[Vol.  I.  Part  I.j 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MALAYAN  PLANTS, 


BT 


WILLIAM  JACK. 
ZINGIBER  GRACILE.     W.  J. 

MONANDBIA   MONOGYNIA.      Nat.  Ord.    SciTAMINEiE. 


Z.  gracUe  ;  foliis  glabris,  scapis  erectis,  spicis  cytindricis  gra- 
cilibus  ooloratis,  bracteis  ovads  acutis,  corollae  labio 
trilobo^  lobo  medio  bilQdo. 
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Native  of  Piilo  Penang.—iSfeM  erect»  somewhat  recurved, 
round  and  smootfa.  Leaou  ^Iternatet  suboessile  on  tlieir 
sheaths,  broadly  lanoeokte,  6  or  7  inches  long,  acumiDate^ 
very  entire  and  smooth,  shining  above.  SkeaA»  smooth, 
with  a  Icmg  scariose  ligule  often  laooated  on  the  edge.  Setjgpu 
erect,  a  fix>t  high,  invested  with  alternate  sheaths.  Spike9 
cyliadrical,  oblong,  imbricated  with  bright  red,  ovate,  acnite 
bracteas,  shorter  than  the  flowers :  an  inner  bractea  or  ior 
volucre  surrounds  the  base  of  each  flower.  CalifX  shorter  by 
one-half  than  the  corolla,  membranaceous,  curved,  deft  on 
one  side.  CoroUa  yellowish-white;  extmor  Umb  3-parted, 
longer  than  the  inner  one;  lacinias  acuminate,  the  upper  one 
longer  and  incumbent;  interior  limb  unilabiate,  Up  Globed, 
middle  lobe  bifid,  with  reflexed  margins.  Antker  terminating 
in  an  incurved  horn.  Ovary  3-celled,  many-seeded.  Siyk 
filiform,  longer  than  the  horn  of  the  anther,  embraced  at  the 
base  by  two  linear  corpuscules. 

AMOMUM  BIFLORUM.     W.  J. 

A.  biflorum;  foliis  lato-lanceolatis  glaberrimis,  caule  ancipiti, 
spids  bifloris. 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  slender  delicate  species.  Siem 
erect,  somewhat  recurved,  3  feet  in  height,  compressed, 
doubly  edged.  Leaves  alternate,  bifarious,  shortly  petioled 
upon  their  sheaths,  broadly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrow  at 
the  base,  entire,  very  smooth,  the  middle  nerve  somewhat 
pubescent  Sheaths  striated,  slightly  tomentose,  with  a  short, 
round,  dilated  ligule.  The  base  of  the  leaf-bearing  stem  is 
swdled  into  a  tuber^  which  throws  out  horizontal  shoots  of 
some  feet  in  length,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  and  invested  with 
membranous  sheaths,  running  under  ground,  and  sending 
up  from  their  joints  a  number  of  biflorous  pedundes  or  scapesj 
which  are  enveloped  in  bracteal  sheaths.  Flowers  generally  2, 
one  appearing  after  the  other;  at  the  base  of  each  is  a  single 
lanceolate,  acute,  reddish  bractea ;  besides  which,  a  tubular 
bractea  or  involucre  surrounds  the  base  of  the  germeHj  mem- 
branaceous, half  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  de^ly  deft  on 
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one  side.  Calyx  superior,  tabular,  2-8  cleft.  CofoUa  white, 
tubular,' upper  part  of  the  tube  villous  within;  exterior  Kmb 
membranaceous,  3-partite,  segments  nearly  equal;  interior 
Umb  unQabiate^  lip  broader  above,  rounded,  thickened,  and 
yellow  in  the  middle.  Filament  of  the  stamen  broad,  incum- 
bent Anther  short,  thick,  2-lobed,  crowned  with  an  erect, 
3-lobed  crest  Siyk  filiform.  Siigma  infundibuliform. 
Nectaries  2,  linear,  at  the  base  of  the  s^le.  Oway  8-celled, 
many-seeded. 

(This  approaches  to  A.  Cardamomumj  but  d]£fers  firom  it  in 
various  points.  Jack  speaks  of  no  process  of  the  filament — 
WaOiek.) 

PSYCHOTRIA  MALAYANA.    W.  J. 

PSNTAHDRIA  MoNOOYNIA.      Nat  Ord.    RUBIAC££. 

P.  JMoIa^ana;  fbliis  lato-lanceolatis,  stipulis  indivisis,  panicu- 
lis  terminalibus  corymbosis,  coroUae  fauce  villosa. 

Byumbada.  Malay. 

(P.  aurantiaca.     fValL  in  Boxb.  FL  ImL  v.  2.  p.  165.  et  inter 
addend,  p.  &74,.—Wallich.) 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  shrub  with  round,  smooth 
branches.  Leaves  petiolate^  opposite^  broadly-lanceolate^  10 
inches  long^  acuminate,  decurrent  upon  the  petiole,  entire^ 
very  smooth.  Petioles  short,  thick,  round,  surrounded  at 
the  base  by  a  prominent  ring,  firom  which  a  thick  rib  diverges 
on  each  side,  and  unites  with  a  similar  one  from  the  base  of 
the  opposite  leaf  to  form  the  nerve  of  the  large,  interpetiolar, 
ovate,  acute  stipule.  Panicles  corymbose,  terminal.  Flowers 
numerous.  Braeteas  broad,  membranaceous,  embracing. 
Calyx  superior,  erect,  5-fid.  Corolla  white,  with  greenish 
linU>9  infundibuliform,  longer  than  the  calyx,  mouth  closed 
with  dense  white  hairs,  Hmb  5-parted,  somewhat  reflexed, 
ladnis  ovate.  Stamens  5,  erect,  inserted  on  the  tube ;  ^fikiF- 
ments  very  short ;  anthers  linear.  Style  filiform ;  stigmas  2, 
thick  and  linear.     C^jpsuk  inferior,  2-celled,  2-8eeded. 
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RONDELETIA  CORYMBOSA.     W.  J. 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

/Z.  carymbosa  ;  tetrandra,  pedunculis  plerumque  terminalibus 
dichotome  corymbosis,  floribus  unilateralibus,  foliis  obo- 
vato-lanceolatis. 

(R.  spicata.  WaU.  apitd  Boxb.  in  FL  Ind.  v.  2.  p.  1S9.  et  m- 
ter  addend,  p.  574.) 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — Stem  erect,  shrubby,  4-6  feet  in 
height,  with  somewhat  compressed  villous  branches.  Leaves 
opposite,  petiolate,  obovato-lanceolate,  acute,  attenuated  to 
the  petiole,  entire,  punctated  above  with  callous  dots,  villous 
below.  PeHolee  short,  thickened  at  the  base.  Stipules  inter- 
petiolar,  long^  erect,  tongue-shaped,  obtuse,  villous,  with  a 
thick  middle  rib,  formed  by  the  union  of  one  from  each 
axil.  Peduncles  terminal  and  from  the  upper  axils,  support- 
ing dichotomous  corymbs,  composed  pf  unilateral  spikes. 
Flowers  erect,  sessile,  disposed  alternately  in  a  double  series. 
C€dyx  superior,  4-cleft,  with  short  acute  lacinias.  Corolla 
white,  tinged  with  red,  funnel-shaped,  much  longer  than  the 
calyx,  faux  naked,  limb  erect,  4-partite,  lacinias  subrotund. 
Stamens  4,  inserted  into  the  faux:  Jilaments  very  short:  an- 
thers linear.  Style  filiform,  exserted.  Stigma  bifid.  Qm)sule 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  2-oelled,  many-seeded,  with  central 
placentas. 

PHYTEUMA  BEGONIFOLIUM. 
Pentandria  Monogynia.    Nat  Ord.  Campanulaceje. 

P.  begom/bUum  ;  foliis  semi-cordatis  inequilateralibus  serratis, 
spicis  unilateralibus  axillaribus  revolutis.   (Tab.  LVII.)  * 

P.  begonifolia.  BosA.  Hort.  Beng.  p.  85.  el  {R.  Ind.  v.  2.  p.  108.) 

(Pentaphragma  begonifolium.  WalL  Cat.  of  Mus.  of  E.  IntL 
Comp.  n.  1313.) 

Pulo  Penang. — A  small  herbaceous  plant     Stem  procum- 


•  Fiff.  1,  Flower.     Fig.  2,  Cknrolla.     Fig,  3,  Stamen.     Fig.  4>,  Style  and 
stignui :— «U  more  or  lem  magnified. 
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bent,  1-2  feet  long,  thick,  villous  chiefly  at  the  summit,  with 
fasciculated  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  semicordate, 
inequilateral,  turning  to  one  side,  8  inches  long,  acute,  with 
gross  subspinescent  serratures,  villous  beneath,  adult  leaves 
smooth  above,  nerves  generally  dichotomous. ,  Petioles  thick, 
round,  furrowed  above*  Stipules  none.  Peduncles  axillary 
or  supra-axillary.  Flowers  unilateral,  erect,  arranged  in  2 
rows  on  a  recurved  spike,  nearly  sessile,  crowded.  Bracteas 
cuneiform,  obtuse.  Calyx  semi-superior,  ovate,  villous,  5- 
lobed,  lobes  obtuse.  Corolla  white,  campanulate,  persistent, 
Umb  recurved,  5-lobed,  lobes  obtuse;  after  flowering,  the 
lobes  become  green  and  enlarged.  Stamens  5,  erect,  short, 
inserted  on  the  calyx,  and  opposite  to  its  divisions.  Anthers 
linear,  acute.  Ovary  surrounded  by  the  calyx,  and  connected 
with  it  by  5  longitudinal  septa  or  processes,  from  which  the 
stamens  spring,  3-4-celled,  many-seeded ;  placentae  from  the 
inner  angles  of  the  cells.  Styk  short,  thick.  Stigma  large, 
thick,  S-lobed.  Capsule  3-4-celled,  containing  numerous 
seeds^  arranged  on  convex  placentae. 

The  septa  which  unite  the  calyx  and  ovary  appear  continu- 
ous with  the  filaments  of  the  stamens.  The  young  parts  of 
the  plant  are  densely  villous,  but  the  hairs  are  easily  rubbed 
away.  In  dryings  the  plant  assumes  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
It  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  plant  be  truly 
referable  to  Phytewna  ;  it  does  not,  however  agree  well  with 
any  other  genus  of  the  family  of  CcmpanulacecB^  and  it  will 
deserve  consideration  whether  it  ought  not  to  constitute  a 
new  genus  in  that  order. 

CURCULIGO  SUMATRANA.    BooA. 
Hexandria  Monogynia. 

C  sumatrana;  foliis  lato-lanceolatis  plicatis  glabris,  spicis 
densis  brevibus,  tubo  perianthii  bacca  longiore. 

Involucrum.     Rumph.  Amb.  v.  6.  p.   114.  t  53.      Kalapa 
Puyn.  Malay. 

Sumatra  and  Pulo  Penang. — Boot  composed  of  fibres, 
proceeding  from  a  tuber.    Leaves  radical,  petiolate,  ovato- 
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lanceolate)  acuminate^  attenuated  to  the  base,  pUcato-nervose, 
very  entire,  smooth*  Petiole*  erect»  channelled  above^  keeled 
beneath,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Spikes  radical  from  among 
the  sheaths  of  the  petioles,  erect,  dense,  moch  shorter  than 
the  petioles.  Fkwen  erect,  sessile,  appressed  to  the  rachis, 
each  fhmbhed  with  an  ovate,  acuminate^  membranaceous 
spatha.  Calffx  none.  CoroOa  ydlow,  superior,  Kmb  spread- 
ing, 6-parted ;  laciniae  lanceolate,  acute,  tube  impernous,  being 
a  thick  solid  column,  on  the  summit  of  the  germen.  Skmma 
d)  erect,  opposite  to  the  ladniss  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
linear.  Siyle  short  OcMny  3-celled,  many-seeded.  Ckqpmde 
baccate,  ovate^  S-sided,  containing  8-*10  ovate,  black  seeds^ 
which  are  imbedded  in  pulp. 

I  found  at  Singapore  another  q>ecies,  agreeing  in  most 
respects  with  this,  but  having  hirsute  leaves. 

LORANTHUS  COCCINEUS.     W.J. 

L.  coodneus;  fioribus  spicatis  tetrandris,  spids  axillaribus 
creeds,  foliis  subovatis  glabris.    (Tab.  LVIII.)  * 

Found  at  Singapore. — Branches  long,  vimineous.  Leaves 
alternate,  oblong,  ovate,  subcordate  at  the  base,  attenuated 
towards  the  apex,  which  is  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  PeHoles 
short.  Spikes  axillary,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  erect,  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Flawers  sessile,  closely  pressed  to  the  rachis  be- 
fore expansion.  A  single,  small,  ovate,  ferruginous  breKiea 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  Calyx  superior,  nearly 
entire,  scarcely  toothed.  Corolla  coccineous,  4-petaled,  erect, 
tubular,  Kmb  spreading,  petals  nearly  linear,  broadest  at  the 
base.  Stamens  4,  *red,  erect,  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
petals,  and  equalling  them  in  length.  Anthers  oblong,  adnate, 
red.  Style  red,  erect,  scarcely  longer  than  the  stamens. 
Stigma  obtusely  capitate.  Berry  ovate,  elongated  above,  1- 
seeded.     Seed  contained  in  a  hard  shell,  ^-sided,  its  apex 


*  Fig,  1,  Flower.    Fig.  2,  Flower,  from  which  the  coroUa  and  atamene  have 
lUlen.     Fig,  3>  Stamen  and  petal  i-^magnifiitL 
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immersed  in  gluten,  into  which  the  radicle  shoots.    Embryo 
inverse,  the  radicle  produced  beyond  the  albwnen. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  L.  penixgpetaJus  of  Roxr 
burgb,  agreeing  with  it  in  habit  and  inflorescence* 

LORANTHUS  FERRUGINEUS.    Boxb. 

h*  famigineus ;  femigineo-Tillosa,  foliis  ellipticis  obtusis 
supra  glabris,  pedunculis  fasciculatis  axillaribus  2-6  floris, 
fioribus  tetrandris  extus  ferrugineo-villosis.  BooDb.  Hart 
Beng.  p.  87.  {ejwd.  FL  Ind.  v.  2.  p.  207.)    (Tab.  LIX.)  ♦ 

Sumatra,  &c. — A  parasitic  shrubt  which  attaches  itself  firmly 
to  branches  of  trees,  by  means  of  its  long  runners,  and  numer- 
ous circular  bands.  The  branches  are  long  and  hanging,  and 
when  young,  densely  covered  with  reddish  ferruginous  wool. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  coriaceous,  elliptical,  obtuse, 
entire,  smooth  and  green  above,  ferruginous  and  densely  vil- 
lous beneath.  SHpules  none.  Peduncles  fiuscicled,  from  1-4  in 
each  axil,  2-6  flowered.  A  small  scale-like  bradea  embraces 
the  base  of  the  ovary.  Calgx  (if  any)  an  entire  margin,  crown- 
ing the  ovary.  Corolla  covered  externally,  as  well  as  the 
peduncles  and  ovary,  with  ferruginous  tomentum,  green  and 
smooth  within,  tubular,  divisible  into  4  petals,  which  com- 
monly adhere  at  their  base^  but  separate  at  the  Kmb,  which 
is  generally  more  deeply  cloven  on  one  side.  Stamens  4^ 
inserted  into  the  tube,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  limb.  Fikh 
ments  flat,  deep  purple.  Style  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Stigma 
subrotund.    Berry  ovate,  ferruginous,  I-seeded. 

NEPHELIUM  LAPPACEUM. 

Rambutan.  MaUxy.  N.  lappaceum.   Marsd.  HisL  SumaL  p.  4. 

Frequent  throughout  the  Malay  countries  and  islands. — 
A  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate;  leaflets  generally  5-7, 
ovate,  acute  at  both  ends,  very  entire^  smooth.  Panicles 
terminaly  erect    Uowers  numerous,  small,  white,  male  and 


*  Fig.  1,  Flower.     Fig,  2,  8egm§ai  of  the  coroUa  wHh  its  itamen  x-^mag- 
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hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4-6  parted,  spreading.  CoroOa  none. 
Siofnens  5-8,  spreading,  longer  than  the  calyx,  inserted  into 
a  disk  below  the  germen.  Jnthers  subrotund.  Ovary  S- 
seeded,  abortive  in  the  male  flowers.  Siyk  1.  Stigmas  2, 
revolute.  Fruit  geminate,  one  commonly  abortive,  its  rudi- 
ment remaining  at  the  base  of  the  perfect  one,  which  is 
subrotund,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  rind,  and  echinate 
with  long  soft  spines,  I-seeded,  the  seed  covered  with  a  white 
acid  pulp. 

The  fruit  is  much  esteemed,  and  has  an  agreeable  subacid 
flavour.  The  parts  of  this  flower  vary  much  in  number; 
six  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  number  of  stamens. 
There  is  but  one  style,  not  two  as  commonly  described.  The 
affinities  of  this  tree  appear  little  understood.  It  doubtless 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Sapindi,  and  is  closely  related  to 
ScytaliOf  as  justly  conjectured  by  the  author  of  the  botanical 
articles  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia. 

SAPINDUS  RUBIGINOSUS.    Boxb. 

OCTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

S.  rtdriginoms ;  arborescens,  inermis,  paniculis  terminalibus» 
calycibus  5-phyllis,  corollis  4-petalis,  baccis  tribus  conna- 
tis  oblongis. 

Kalit  layn.    Malay, 

Pulo  Penang. — Arborescent.  Leaioes  alternate,  abruptly 
pinnate;  leaflets  nearly  opposite,  subsessile,  ovato-lanceolate, 
obtuse  with  a  small  mucro  or  point,  very  entire,  nearly  smooth, 
with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  chiefly  on  the  under  surface. 
Petioles  tomentose.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  composed  of 
numerous  simple  racemes.  Pedicels  short,  generally  in  pairs. 
iracteas  subulate.  Cafyx  5-leaved,  leaflets  subrotund,  con- 
cave, the  2  outer  ones  smaller.  CcroUa  white,  4>-petaled, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  calyx ;  petals  ovate,  obtuse,  appen- 
diculate  at  the  base,  appendices  furnished  with  2  transverse 
lines  of  white  hairs.  Stamens  8,  of  which  the  5  upper  and 
longer  ones  are  incumbent  over  the  remaining  3.     Filaments 
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villous:  axithers  oblong,  yellow.  Style  1,  short,  persistent 
Stigma  capitate,  4r-sided,  vUlous.  Germens  3,  1-seeded. 
Berries  S,  connate  at  the  base,  purple,  oblong,  1-seeded. 

MELIA  EXCELSA,     W.  J. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

M,  exceba ;  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  integerrimis,  paniculis  co- 
arctatis  axillaribus  foliis  paulo  longioribus. 

Pulo  Penang. — A  lofty  fre^,'  .with  straight  trunk  and  light 
grey  bark.  Branches  rough  with  die  vest^es  of  the  fallen 
foliage,  leafy  at  their  summits.  Leaoes  crowded,  disposed  in 
a  spiral  manner,  piniiate  with  an  .odd  one,  which  is  often 
wanting;  leaflets  subopposite,  oblong-lanceolate,  inequilateral, 
obtusely  acuminate,  very  entire,  smooth,  shining  above. 
Petioks  round,  smooth  and  thickened,  somewhat  scaly  at  the 
basd  Panicles  axillary,  ascending,  rather  longer  than  the 
leaves,  not  di£Puse.  Flowers  pedicellate,  pedicels  bracteolated. 
Calyx  very  small,  5-parted.  Corolla  white,  5-petaled,  spread- 
ing; petals  linear.  Siamintferous  tube  erect,  gibbous  at  the 
base,  10-dentate,  lO-furrowed,  as  if  consisting  of  10  united 
filaments.  Anthers  10,  oblong,  yellow,  within  the  mouth  of 
the  tube.    Style  as  long  as  the  tube.     Stigma  capitate. 

MICROCOS  TOMENTOSA.    Smith  in  Beef  CycL 

POLYANDRIA  MoNOGYNIA.      Nat  Ord.    TlLIACE^. 

M.  tomentosa;  foliis  trinerviis  subtus  villosis.    (Tab.  LX.)* 

Grewia  paniculata.  Boocb.  Hort.  Beng.  v.  3.  p.  93. 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  moderately  sized  treCf  with 
rough  bark,  the  brcaichlets  vOlous  and  ferruginous.  Leaves 
alternate,  shortly  petioled,  elliptico-oblong,  broader  above, 
with  a  short  acumen,  3-nerved,  dentate,  serrated  towards 
the  apex,  scarcely  pilose  above,  densely  villous  beneath,  the 


•  Fig.  \,  Flower.     Fig,  2,  Stamen.      Fig.  3,  PUtil.     Figt.  4^  5,  Petela. 
Fig,  6,  J}T%Kf9  :-^nutgni/kd. 
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hairs  diTaricatod,  and  often  Btelkted.  SfqwiM  linear,  generally 
bifid.  Pamck$  tenninaL  Howen  for  the  moat  part  in 
threes,  involucred  with  deciduous,  S-fid,  and  linear  bracteaa. 
Calyx  5-leaved,  spreading,  leaflets  oblong  concave.  CoroOa 
yellow,  less  than  the  calyx;  petals  ovate,  unguiculatei  and 
without  nectaries.  Stamens  numerous,  inserted  below  die 
germen.  Qermen  stipitate.  Dnqpe  containing  a  nut,  marked 
externally  with  5  lines,  S-celled,  8-seeded. 

This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  excellent  description  given 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Rees'  Cydoptedia,  from  a  specimen 
preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linneus^  un* 
accompanied  with  any  notice  concerning  its  native  country, 
and  also  deficient  in  fruit.  Its  affinity  to  the  original  spedea 
of  Microcos  is  fully  proved,  on  actual  examination  of  the 
firuit,  and  this  exact  coincidence  affi>rds  a  fiirther  confirma- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  separating  Microcos  firom  Grewku 
The  terminal  inflorescence  and  involucral  bracteas  form 
a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character:  in  this  species,  the 
flowers  are  generally  8  together,  and  are  surrounded  by 
3  trifid  bracteas,  within  which  are  found  8  other  smaller  and 
linear  ones. 

MICROCOS  GLABRA.     Wi  J. 
M.  glabra  ;  foliis  trinerviis  serratis  glabris. 

Found  on  the  Island  of  Carnicobar.    It  nearly  resembles 

M.  tomeniosOf  difiering  chiefly  in  its  smooth  foliage :  the  m- 

jkrescencs  and  fruit  are  entirely  similar.     Young  branches 

tomentose:  there  are  firequendy  flowers  in  the  uppermost 

axils.  « 

MIMOSA  JIRINOA. 

M.jiringa;  arbor  inermis,  foliis  conjugatcnpinnatis,  foliolia 
3-jugis  glaberrimis,  paniculis  fiisdculatis  axillaribns,  capi- 
tulis  paucifloris,  leguminibus  maximis  articulato-contortis 
nigris. 

M.  Cjiringa.    Roacb.  Hart.  Beng.  p.  93.    Bua  Jiring.  Malajf. 

Pulo  Penang^  Malacca,  &c. — A  lofty  tree,  unarmed,  with 
grey  bark  and  round  smooth  branches.    Leaoes  alternate^ 
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coDJugato-pinnate ;  hofi/fi%  S-paired,  on  short  thick  pedicels, 
ovato-lanceolate^  very  entire  and  smooth,  the  upper  pairs 
laiger.  POMu  round,  somewhat  keeled;  an  indistinct 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  common  petiole.  Copdufa  few- 
flowered,  panided;  panides  fiwdculate,  axillary,  or  in  the 
axils  of  Alien  leaves,  tkwers  white.  Calyx  5-tootbed. 
Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  6-cleift.  Stamens  numer- 
ous^ monadelphous,  long,  fertile.  -  jSfyfe  as  long  as  the 
stamens.  Legumes  solitary,  very  large,  almost  black,  about 
a  foot  long^  spiraUy  contorted,  articulate,  2-valved ;  articula- 
tions subrotund,  1-seeded,  convex  and  prominent  on  both 
sides.  Seeds  large,  subrotund,  doubly  convex. 
This  species  belongs  to  the  genus  Imoa  of  Willdenow. 

CLERODENDRUM  MOLLE.     W.  J. 

DiDTNAMIA  AnOIOSPERMIA. 

C.  moUe;  caule  erecto  tetragono,  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis 
integerrimis  tomentosis,  panicula  terminali,  tubo  coroUse 
calyce  vix  longior,  calyce  fructus  ampliato  camoso  albo. 

Frequent  in  Sumatra,  Pulo  Penang,  &c — A  shrub^  S-6  feet 
I  high,  erect,  but  little  branched :  stem  4-sided,  villous.  Leaves 

!  opposite,  petiolate,   cordate,  acuminate,  very  entire^   softly 

tomentose.  Panick  terminal,  oppositely  trichotomous,  erect, 
with  leaf-like  bracteas.  Calyx  6-parted,  tomentose,  lacinias 
ovate,  acute,  erect,  with  reflexed  margins.  Corolla  tomentose 
without,  tube  as  long  as  the  calyx,  Umb  5-partite,  spreading 
secund,  laciniae  nearly  equal,  crisped  at  the  margin.  Stamens 
exserted,  horizontally  deflexed  to  each  side.  Siyle  erect,  as 
long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  bifid.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  fiat, 
enlarged,  fieshy,  and  white.  Berry  1*4  seeded,  according  to 
the  number  that  prove  abortive. 

This  species  approaches  nearest  to  C  if^fbrtHnatum^  but  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  softness  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  larger  and  more  deeply  cordate^  by  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  tube  of  its  corolla,  and  by  the  white  calyx 
of  the  fruit 

this  species,  I  have  met  with  another  in  various 
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parts  of  these  Islands,  and  particularly  at  Acheen,  which  has 
been  figured  in  Andrews'  Botanical  Repository,  under  the 
name  of  C  pyramddk.  It  is  a  large  showy  plant  A  still 
more  beautiful  species,  and  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the 
whole  genus,  is  the  C  mitois,  so  named  by  my  fnend  Dr. 
Wallich,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta, 
who  received  it  from  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Bengal. 
I  found  it  not  uncommonly  at  Pulo  Penang,  and  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
a  coincidence  between  the  plants  of  these  distant  countries. 
This  species  is  chai;^icterized  as  follows : 

C  fwUxM;  {WalL)  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  glabris,  pani- 
culis  longissimis  terminalibus  nutantibus,  pedunculis  re- 
rootis  divaricatis  paucifloris. 

The  panicles  or  racemes  hang  gracefully  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches;  the  flowers  are  white,  not  numerous ; 
the  peduncles,  or  primary  divisions  of  the  panicle,  being 
remote,  opposite,  divaricated,  short,  and  seldom  bearing  more 
than  S  flowers.     It  is  called  Unttng-^inting  by  the  Malays. 

(This  plant  I  find  to  be  distinct  from  the  Sylhet  species,  and 
call  it  C  Jackiana,  I  have  a  third  species,  with  nodding  pan- 
icles, (C  penduUflorum^)  which  is  a  native  of  Tavoy. — WalL) 

GMELINA  VILLOSA.    BoaA. 

G.  villasa  ;  spinosa,  foliis  rhomboideis  subtus  villosis,  racemis 
terminalibus,  bracteis  magnis  acuminatis,  drupis  sphssricis 
dispermis. 

Radix  Deiparse.  JRumph.  Amb.  v.  2.  p.  124.  L  39.  Kayo- 
Briang. 

Native  of  Sumatra,  &c.^Arborescent  Leaoes  opposite, 
broadly  ovate,  sometimes  obscurely  8-lobed,  rather  obtuse, 
entire,  smooth  above,  villous  beneath  as  well  as  the  petioles  - 
and  branchlets*  Racemes  terminaL  Bracbeaa  large,  ovate, 
acuminate.  Calyx  obliquely  4-ptoothed,  marked  externally 
with  6  green  scutellae  or  pustules.  CcroBa  yellow,  ventricose. 
Anihers  8-lobed.  Chary  4-spermous.  Dnqie  with  a  2-seeded 
nut. 
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VITEX  ARBOREA.    Baai.  HorL  Beng.  p.  46. 

DiDYNAMIA  AnGIOSPERMIA. 

V.  arborea;  arborea,  foliis  tefnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis 
integerrimis  subtomentasis,  paniculis  terminalibus,  bracteis 
calyce  longioribas. 

LubboD.    Malay. 

Sumatra,  &c. — A  tree^  with  somewhat  4-sided  brcmches. 
Ijecmes  opposite,  petiolated,  temate,  sometimes  quinate;  Uqf-^ 
lets  ovato-lanceolate,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  rigid,  covered 
with  a  very  short  tomentum.  Petioles  long,  thickened  at  the 
base^  pulverulent  Panicks  terminal:  flowers  subsessile. 
Bracteas  opposite,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  tomentose^  longer 
than  the  calyces.  Calyx  5-dentate,  tomentose,  persistent 
CaroBa  caerulescent,  or  nearly  white,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
contracted  and  almost  closed  at  the  mouth ;  Umb  bilabiate, 
upper  lip  2-lobed,  lobes  diverging,  lower  lip  larger,  S-lobed, 
the  lateral  lobes  reflexed,  the  middle  one  larger,  subrotund, 
concave,  tomentose  at  the  base,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  the 
rest  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending,  longer  than  the 
corolla.  Style  longer  than  the  stamens.  Stigma  bifid.  Berry 
black,  juicy,  containing  a  4-celled,  4-seeded  nut 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  and  employed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra  in  the  construction  of  their  houses. 
They  consider  an  iniusion  ofythe  bark  as  a  useful  application 
in  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

SPHENODESME.     W.J. 

DiDYNAMIA  Angiospermia.    Nat  Ord.  Vitices.  Jitss. 

Calyx  tubulosus,  5-dentatus.  Corolla  5-loba,  subirregularis* 
Stamina  4-5,  exserta.  Ovarium  4-loculare,  4-sporum« 
Bacea  monosperma.     Fhres  fasciculati,  involucratL 

Sphenodesme  pentandra.     fV.  J. 

S.  pentandra;  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  glabris,  involucris  5-6 
phyllis,  fasciculis.  6-T  floris,  floribus  pentandris. 

Roscoea  pesttondnu  Bo&sb.  Cat  HorL  Beng.  p.  64.  (Congea. 
BooBb.  Cmm.  S.—  WalL) 

VOL.  I.  U 
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Native  of  Pulo  Pensng. — A  climbing  shrubs  with 
somewhat  pilose  branches.  lAOxyes  opposite,  petiolate,  ob- 
longK>vate,  subcordate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  (sometimes 
with  a  retuse  acumen,)  veiy  entire,  smooth.  PeHiclks  short, 
pilose.  Feucieks  6-7-flowered,  peduncled,  disposed  in  pani- 
cles at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  in  the  upper  axils. 
Involucres  consisting  of  5-6,  oblong,  obtuse^  membranaoe* 
ous,  reticulated  feo/Zefo,  which  are  longer  than  the  sessile 
flowers.  CcJyx  campanulate,  5-plicate,  5-dentate.  Corolla 
infundibuliform,  faux  villous;  limb  5-lobed,  nearly  regular. 
Stamens  5,  long,  exserted.  Style  filiform,  bifid.  Ovary  very 
hairy,  3-i-celled ;  celb  1-seeded. 

There  is  always  one  leaflet  less  in  the  involucre  than  the 
number  of  flowers  in  the  fascicle,  the  central  flower  having 
no  fulcrum.  This  species  was  sent  to  Dr.  Roxburgh  from 
Sylhet,  and  by  him  called  Boscoea;  that  name,  however, 
being  preoccupied,  a  new  one  has  become  necessary.  I  have 
therefore  given  it  that  of  Sphenodesme,  {fasciculus  alatus,) 

(Mr.  Jack's  shrub  is  certainly  difierent:  I  call  it  Congea 
Jackiana. — WaH) 

STERCULIA  COCCINEA.    Boa*. 

MONADEXPHIA  DfiCANnRIA. 

S,  coccinea ;  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtuse  acuminatis  glar 
bris,  racemis  axillaribus  et  lateralibus  nutantibus,  laciniis 
calycinis  linearibus  patentibus,  folliculis  coccineis. 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  large,  smooth  shrub.  Leaves 
at  the  summits  of  the  branches^  alternate,  petiolate,  8-10 
inches  long,  oblongo-lanceolate,  obtusely  acuminate,  abrupt 
at  the  base,  entire,  smooth  on  both  sides.  Petioles  thickened 
at  both  ends.  Racemes  lateral,  from  among  the  leaves  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  drooping ;  Jhtoers  alternate,  pedicellate ; 
pedicells  articulated.  Tube  of  the  calyx  somewhat  ventricose; 
limb  5-parted,  lacinias  linear,  with  revolute  margins,  twice  as 
long  as  the  tube,  spreading.  (JoroBa  none.  Stamens  10, 
sessile  on  the  stipes  of  the  germen.  Ovary  stipitate  on  a 
column  as  long  as  the  tube,  subrotund,  5-lobed,  crowned 
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with  a  decimate  style.  Stigmas  5,  linear,  revolute.  Fruit 
ooraposed  of  5,  nearly  equal,  crimson  fbllicles,  each  of  which 
contains  2-3  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  black,  pulpy  ariOus. 

Dr.  Roxburgh's  S.  coecinea  is  a  native  of  Sylhet,  and  is  said 
to  have  panicled  flowers,  and  4-&p9eeded  follicles.  My  plant, 
however,  agrees  so  well  in  every  other  respect,  that  I  cannot 
consider  it  to  be  really  distinct,  as  those  di£Perences  may  be 
merely  the  e£Pect  of  a  less  favourable  situation. 

(On  comparing  specimens  of  both  trees,  I  have  ascertained 
the  species  of  my  late  very  dear  friend,  W.  Jack,  to  differ 
from  that  of  Roxburgh.  I  call  it  S.  kevis*  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  plant  immediately  following.  Rox- 
burgh's &  emgustijblia  does  not  agree  with  it;  and  I  have 
therefore  separated  Mr.  Jack's  tree,  as  a  distinct  species,  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  of  5.  Jaekiana. — WdlL) 

STERCULIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.    Boxb. 

S.  ongustifbHa  ;  feliis  lanceolatis  supeme  latioribus  acuminatis 
subtus  viUosis,  racemis  extra- axillaribus  nutantibus, 
laciniji»^alycinb  linearibus  apice  connexis. 

UntinfT  g  Besar.    Malay. 

N  Pulo  Penang. — A  tree;  branches  covered  with 

tsr  ooL    Leaves  at  the  summits  of  the  branches, 

^  iolate^   lanceolate,   broader  above,   acuminate, 

he  base  and  there  rounded,  entire,  smooth  (in 
ibove,  covered  beneath  with  stellated  hairs, 
led  at  both  ends,  ferruginoualy  villous,  as  well 
the  lea£    Stipules  linear,  acute,  shorter  than 
^iduous.     Bacemes  {panicles  f)  near  the  ex- 
ranches,  lateral  or  extra-axillary,  branched, 
Bracteas  linear-lanceolate,  acute.     Calyx 
tomentose,  lacini®  long,  linear,  acute,  con- 
points  and  gaping  at  the  sides,  greenish 
I  spot  at  the  base.     Corolla  none.    Stamens 
)lumn.    Ovary'  stipitate,  tomentose,  5-lobed. 
'tiyma  5-lobed. 

u  2 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  flowers  are  inale>  and  I  have 
not  seen  the  perfect  fruit  Dr.  Roxburgh's  plant  was  a 
native  of  Chittagong. 

CALLA  HUMILIS.     W.  J. 

MONOSCIA  MONAKDRIA. 

C  hundKs ;  acaulis,  foliis  ellipdcis  supra  glabris,  pedunculis 
4-5  ex  axiUb  foliorum  petiolis  brevioribus. 

Kladee  ayer.    Malay. 

Pulo  Penang,  &c.-— A  small  stemless  plant,  growing  under 
the  shade  of  forests,  5-6  inches  high.    Bjoot  a  lea&bearing 
tuber,  which  sends  out  numerous,  long^  villous  fibres.     Stem 
none,  except  the  above-mentioned  tuber,  which  is  everywhere 
invelled  with  the  sheaths  of  the  petioles.      JLaanes  erects 
petiolate,  elliptical,  ovate,   rather  obtuse^  with  a  subulate 
acumen,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  entire^  with  a  pellucid 
crisped  margin,  smooth  and  green  above,  somewhat  hoary 
beneath,  with  villous  papillae.      Petioles  shorter  than   the 
leaves,  channelled  above,  sheathing  and  dilated  into  a  waved 
margin  at  the  base.      The  bases  of  the  sheaths  are  often 
perforated  by  the  fibres  of  the  root.    Peduncles  4-5,  axillary, 
1-flowered,  shorter  than  the  petioles,  fumbhed  with  mem- 
branous sheaths  at  the  base.      Spaihixs  of  an  obscure  red 
colour,  oblong,  convolute,  acuminated,  as  long  as  the  spadix. 
Spadix  cylindrical,  entirely  covered  with  florets,  male  above 
and  female  below,  for  about  a  quarter  of  its  length.    Anthers 
numerous,  subrotund,  yellow,  sessile.    Germens  ovate.   Stjfies 
very  short.     SHgmas  obtuse,  peltate.      A  few  anOiers  are 
intermingled  with    the  pisHls.      Capsules  membranaceous, 
globose,  somewhat  4->lobed,  (2-celled?)  generally  8-seeded. 
Seeds  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  arranged  round  the  axis. 

CALLA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.     W.  J. 

C.  angustifbUa;  acaulis,  foliis  lanceolatis  utrinque  glabris 
acutis,  pedunculis  4-5  ex  axillis  foliorum  petiolis  brevi- 
oribus. 
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Pulo  Penang. — A  small  plant  of  the  same  size  as,  and 
nearly  related  to,  the  preceding.  Leaves  radical,  petiolated, 
lanceolate,  acute  at  botb  ends,  entire,  smooth.  Petioles 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Peduncles  4-^,  axillary,  1-flowered. 
Fhwersy  tfc*  exactly  as  in  the  preceding. 

These  two  species  are  so  closely  allied,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  may  not  be  considered  as  varieties. 

CALLA  NITIDA.     W.  J. 

C  niHda;    foliis   ovato-lanceolatis   acuminatis,   scapis  com- 
pressis  foliis  brevioribus,  baccb  monospermis. 

Pulo  Penang. — A  large  subcaulescent  species.  Leaves  1-1^ 
fi^ot  longi  ovato-lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  entire,  very 
smooth,  with  numerous  parallel  nerves  proceeding  from  a 
middle  rib.  Petioles  sheathing  nearly  their  whole  length. 
Scapes  compressed,  smooth,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Spadix 
invested  by  the  Spathat  covered  with  fioreis^  male  above, 
female  beneath.     Berries  oblong,  large,  l-seeded. 

FLACOURTIA  INERMIS.    Boxb. 

JP.  inermis;    arborescens,  inermis,   floribus  hermaphroditis 
fasciculatis  axillaribus,  foliis  ovatis  serratis  ^bris. 

Koorkup.     Malay. 

Sumatra  and  Pulo  Penang. — A  tree  of  moderate  size. 
Leaves  alternate,  shortly  petiolated,  ovate,  obtusely  acuminate, 
with  laige  blunt  serratures,  very  smooth,  lucid,  6-8  inches 
long.  Pedundes  fasciculate  in  the  axils,  many-flowered. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4r-leaved,  spreading^  some- 
what tomentose,  leaflets  subrotund,  sharpish.  Corolla  none. 
Nectary  composed  of  numerous,  small,  subrotund,  orange- 
coloured  glands,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  and 
surrounding  the  stamens.  Stamens  numerous,  (20-^0,) 
hypogynous,  longer  than  the  ceXyyii  JUaments  white;  anthers 
yellow,  roundish.  Ovary  superior,  ovate,  crowned  with  4-5 
short,   thick,   diverging    styles;    stigmas   capitate,  2-lobed. 
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Berry  reddish- puii^ey  with  a  juicy  acid  flesh,  in  wkich 
are  imbedded  ft-10  pyreno^  according  to  the  number  of 
the  styles. 

The  fruit  of  this,  though  rather  too  add  to  be  eaten  raw, 
is  esteemed  for  tarts  and  pies. 

ROTTLERA  ALBA.    BosA. 

R.  alba;  foliis  rhomboideo-ovatis  subtus  incanis,  paniculis 
terminalibus  laxis,  fructibas  stellato-pilosis  spinis  moIU- 
bus  echinatis. 

Baleangin.    Malay. 

Sumatra  and  Pulo  Peaang. — A  tree  of  moderate  size: 
bramchee  roundish,  iurfuraoeous  wi&i  appressed  stellated 
hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  rhomboidal^-OTatey  often 
i^proaching  to  3-lobed,  lon^^-acuminate^  rounded  and  bi- 
glandular  at  the  base  where  the  petiole  is  inserted  within  the 
margin,  remotely  denticular  towards  the  apex,  smooth  and 
green  above^  hoary  and  tomentose  beneath.  The  yoiii^ 
leaves  have  stellate  deciduous  hairs  on  their  upper  surface. 
Petioles  long.  Stipules  none.  Ptmicles  terminal  or  from  the 
bifurcations  of  the  branches,  peduncled,  lax,  and  drooping. 
Fhwers  small,  niunerous,  shortly  pedicelled.  Braeteas  small, 
and,  together  with  the  peduncles  and  calyx,  q)rinkled  with 
furfuraceous  tomentum. 

Male.  Cafyx  3-phyllous,  leaflets  ovate,  acute.  Stamens 
numerous  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.    Anthers  subrotund. 

Female.  Calyx  4^  ^sometimes  d-partite^  erect,  laciniae 
acute.  Styles  3,  diveiging,  hirsute  above.  SHymas  simple. 
^htit  tricocoous,  beset  with  soft  flexible  spmes,  and  covered 
with  stellated  hairs,  S-seeded.  Seeds  subrotund,  attached  to 
the  superior  and  internal  angle  of  the  cells. 

(To  be  amtimted  in  thefiUwrt  Numbers  of  tMs  Work,) 
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[TAB.  LXL] 

BYTTNERIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

P£NTAMDRIA  M0NO6YNIA.       Nat  Ord.    BYTTNERIACEiE.      Br, 


Gen.  Char.  Cal.  5-partitu6,  petaloideus^  persistens.  PeL  5» 
basi  dilatato-saccata,  ^ice  longe  mucronata.  Stam.  10, 
filamentis  basi  connatis;  alterms  sterilibus  petaloidei% 
alt.  fertilibus,  subulatis,  siraplicibus.  AnthertB  utriiique 
rima  lateral!  dehiscens.  Styli  5,  (coadunati.)  Ovarium 
5-locuIare,  loculis  3-4-ovulatis.  Caps.  3-5-yalvis.  De 
Cand. 

Byttneria  heUrophyUa  (Hook.)\  scandeos,  foliis  cordatis  brevi- 
acumioatis  integris  lobatis  palmatisque^  petalis  longe 
mucronatis  bidentatis  basi  attenuatis. 

Tdfaiiia  volubilis.    Newman  in  iUL 

Heteropbyllum  ramosutn.    BofeTf  MSS. 

Hab.  In  monte  Tannanarivou,  provincise  Emirne)  Ins. 
Madagascar.  D.  Prof.  Bqjer.  Cult,  in  Ins.  Mauritii.  D. 
Newman. 

FrtOex  volubilb.  Qxidea  longissimi,  valde  ramosi,  teretes, 
subvillosi,  rami  juniores  versus  apices  subscabri.  Folia 
petiolata,  late  cordata,  brevi-acuminata,  integca  vel  lobata, 
lobislatis,  acutis,  vel  palmatim  tri-quinquepartita;  subtus 
paululum  pubescentia,  3-5-nervia,  costata,  subtus  ad  basin 
uniglandulosa,  et  in  aidlUs  venarum  pubescentia.  Pom* 
cuUb  axillaresy  pubesceates,  breves,  solitarise  vel  subfiisci- 
culatae,  subcorymbosae,  patentee  vel  cernuse;  ramuli  ultimi 
umbellati,  bracteis  paucis  involucriformibus,  linearibus 
sufiiiltL  Calpx  profimde  d-partitus,  sepalis  lanceolatis, 
patentissimis,  coccineis,  extus  pubescentibus.  PeL  5, 
erecta,  flava,  dorso  rubescentia,  convexo-saccata,  utrinque 
dente  vel  appendicula  patenti  aucta,  infeme  attenuata, 
supeme  mucrone  vel  appendice  subulata,  petali  longitu- 
dine,  subciliata  terminata.  Stamina  in  urceolum  connata, 
petalis  multo  breviora.    FUamenta  10,  quorum  5  abortiva, 
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petalifbrmia,  apioe  recurvs,  5  alternantia  breviora,  fiii- 
fbrmia  vel  subulata.  Anihera  didynue.  Pollen  viride, 
subglobosum,  tuberculis  tribus  notatum.  PisUBum  (abor- 
tivum)  globosum,  S-lobum,  pubescens.  Sij^  in  unum 
filifonne  coadunatL    Stigma  simples;* — Neumian  m  UtL 

Most  of  the  above  is  o^ied  from  a  description  made 
from  living  plants  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  communi- 
cated to  me,  together  with  a  drawing  and  specimens,  by  Mr. 
Newman,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  in  that 
island,  as  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of  **  Tefftdria  vobtn 
bilis.**  M.  Bojer,  who  discovered  the  plant  in  Madagascar,  had 
previously  sent  it  to  me  as  **  HeterophyUum  ramommJ^  MSS. 
But  upon  carefully  comparing  the  structure  of  the  flowers 
with  those  of  ByttneriOj  I  could  not  discover  sufl^ient  char- 
acters to  warrant  its  separation  from  that  genus.  Mr.  New- 
man, indeed,  considers  the  plant  to  be  dioecious;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  blossoms  do  not  bear  fruit  in  the  Mauritius : 
but  the  flowers  contain  a  pbtil,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly 
formed. 

It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  variously  shaped  leaves 
that  occur,  as  well  on  diflerent  plants  as  upon  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  for  its  extended  growth.  <^  This  singular  and 
gigantic  Cire^per,"  says  M.  Bojer  in  his  letter  to  me^  **  in- 
habits the  province  of  Emirne,  in  the  interior  of  the  Island 
of  Madagascar,  where  it  covers,  with  its  most  extensive 
branches,  a  great  portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  mountain 
Tannanarivou.  In  no  other  spot  have  I  seen  it,  nor  have 
I  met  with  the  ripe  fruit  Its  flowers  much  resemble  those 
of  Theobroma  CacaOj  (or  Chocolate  Tree,)  and  they  &11  off 
soon  after  their  expansion." 

Fig.  1,  Flower.  Figs.  2,  3,  Petals.  Fig.  4,  Stamen  com- 
bined into  a  cup-shaped  nectary.  Fig.  5,  Stamen.  Fig. 
6,  Grain  of  pollen.    Fig.  7,  Pistil,  (abortive  ly^^-magnified. 
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[TAB.  LXn.] 

ON  A  NEW  OENUiS  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER 
OF  TILIACEiE,  FROM  THE  ISLAND  OF  MA- 
DAGASCAR. 

iy  Professor  Bojer  of  tiie  MaurMus. 


rt^/'/y/ 


VINCENTIA  TRIFLORA. 

POLTANDBIA  MoNOOTNIA.      Nat.  Ord.    TiLIACEiE. 


GsN.  Char.  Cal.  5-s^lus,  sepalk  reflexis,  tortuosis,  de- 
miuD  deciduis.  Cor.  pentapetala.  Petafa  5,  apice  bifida, 
basi  sqaama  instructa.  Torus  peatagonus.  Stam.  nu- 
merosa,  libera,  toro  stipitiformi  inserta.  Oermen  1, 
OTatum,  hiqpidtim.  Stylus  1,  persistens.  Stigma  4- 
fidum. '  Cqpmcfa  globosa,  inddhiscens,  (vel  drupa  sicca,) 
4^yrena.  Nuces  loculis  S^  vel,  abottu,  imiloculares, 
monospennae.  Senwna  horizontalia,  pyriformia,  compressa. 
Albumen  0.  CofyleAmes  plane.  JRadicula  ad  bilum 
seminis  versa.    Bqjer. 

ViDcenlia  tHJhra.    Bqjer^  MSS.    (Tab.  LXII.) 

^Crescit  in  sylvis  depressis  ad  ripas  fluminis  Maraur^v6ait 
diet!  in  sinii  Bombatac,  ad  oras  occidentales  Insalse  Ma- 
dagascar.    Bqjer, 

Arbor  procera,  non  raro  SO-pedaMs,  et  ultra,  &cie  Ubni  cam- 
pestris.  TVuncus  brevis,  cortice  crasso  donatus,  ut  in 
Tilia  europaoy  valde  ramosus.  Rami  alterni,  elongati, 
patentes  vel  penduli,  versus  apices  flexuosi  et  virides, 
glabri.  Stipuks  subulatas,  deciduse.  FaUa  altema,  petio- 
lata,  ovali-oblonga,  juniora  longe  acuminata,  grosse  ser- 
rata,  basi  obtusa;  aduUiora  magis  cordata,  undulata, 
4-pollicaria,  2  undas  lata,  glaberrima,  nitida,  basi  trinervia, 
venisque  minutis  transversalibus,  supra  viridia,  subtus 
pallidiora,  venaeque  magis  prominentes.  PetioU  brevius- 
culi^  graciles.  PeAmcuH  aadllares,  solitarii  vel  bini,  apice 
triflori.  Nores  pedicellati,  temi,  ante  florationem  bractea 
late  ovata,  membranacea,  nitida  inclusa.  Akibastra  oblonga. 
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fere  cylindracea,  hirsiiU.     Cmljfx  e  sepalis  Tel  fbliolis  5, 
Jinearibtts,  exias  fiisciculatc^pilosis,  intus  flavis,  {^bris. 
Pei&la  oblonga,  flava,  apice  bifida,  ad  basin  squama  con- 
cava,  margine  piloso,  aucta.   Torus  obcoiiicu%  peataj^paoiis, 
carnosus.    Sktmina  petalis  longiora.    IVaoienia  sabulato- 
filiformia.    AnHhera  ovales,  biloculares.    Germen  oTBtoin, 
pilis  erectis  rigidis  undique  tectum.     Stylus  staminibns 
paulo  longior,  filiformis.     Stigma  4-fiduiD,  s^menCis  an- 
gustis.    Capsula  globosa,  magnhadine  fere  Cercisi  minoriSj 
setoso-verrucosa,  intns  succo  gelatmoso  elastico   &rcta, 
noD  pttlposa»   4r>pyrena.      Nuoes  erectae,   trigooas,   aab- 
quadriloculares.    LocuK  traa$?ersi»  nunc  abortientesy  ma- 
teria cellulosa  drcumdati,  monospermi.     Se$nma  nitida, 
pyraforpiia,  compressa,  pallide  fusca,  basi  funiculo  um- 
bilicali  inserta»  a{Hoe  mgro-inaculata.    ABnanen  nullum. 
Coiffkdomes  piano- compressffi^    camoMew     Radieula    ad 
hilum  seminis  versa.     Bqfer. 

This  genvs  has  been  named  by  its  intelligent  discoyerer» 
Pressor  Bqjer,  in  honoar  of  M.  John  Vincent,  an  eminent 
advocate  of  the  Mauritius,  and  a  great  cultivator  and  patron 
of  Natural  History,  especially  of  Botany,  in  that  island. 

The  above  description  was  kindly  communicated  to  me 
through  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.,  by  Professor  Bojer  of  the 
Mauritius,  accompanied  by  a  most  beautiful  drawing, 
executed  in  the  island,  by  Madame  Bernard. 

M.  Bojer  notices  the  affinity  of  this  genus  with  Grewia  and 
Cobmbia ;  differing  from  the  latter  in  its  wingless  capsules, 
and  from  the  former  in  its  crastaceous  capsule,  its  many  cells 
within  each  nut,  and  transverse  seeds^  attached  to  the  inner 
angle  of  each  cell. 

Fig.  1,  Petal  Fig.  8,  Flower  iram  which  the  floral  cover- 
ings are  removed,  sluiwiog  the  torus,  stamens,  and  pistil. 
Fig.  3,  PistiL  Fig.  4,  Ripe  fruits.  Fig.  5,  The  same 
cot  roond  transversely  to  show  the  nuts.  Fig.  ^  A  nut 
Fig.  7,  The  same  cut  through  ^voctically.  Fig..  8^  Seed. 
Fig.  8,  Transverse  section  of  a  seed  :-hei1I  but  figs.  4,  5, 
6,  more  or  less  magw^ied. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  SPECIES  OF  THE 
GENUS  CITRUS,  WHICH  ARE  CULTIVATED 
IN  JAMAICA.    By  James  Macfadyen,  M.  D.,  Jamaica. 


The  genos  Cknu  is  so  generally  difiiised,  and  its  species 
have  so  long  been  sobmitted  to  the  investigations  of  science 
that  it  may  appear  strange  if  we  assert  tbat  many  points  con- 
nected  with  its  history  still  remain  to  be  elucidated.  The 
botanists  of  Europe  have  in  general  been  limited  in  their  obser- 
vations to  individuals  reared  in  orangeries  and  conservatories^ 
where  the  natund  habits  and  characters  of  these  plants  can 
never  be  property  deviel<^>ed.  They  have  consequently  been 
led  into  errors,  into  which  they  never  could  have  fiEdlen^  had 
they  visited  countries  where  the  difSerent  species  grow  in  a 
state  of  nature*  Thus  the  Ldme  and  the  Ijemtm  are  set  down 
by  almost  all  systematic  writers  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species;  the  gwe&i  and  the  bitter  Oranges  are  considered  as 
distinct;  while  of  the  Shaddock  and  the  Fbrbidden  JPirmt  they 
know  little  or  nothing* 

The  genus  CUnu  belongs  to  the  natuial  order  Aueav* 
TixgEMf  the  SSd  of  the  Jussieuan  System,  as  altered  by  De 
CandoUe.  llie  generic  characters  are,  ^^  Proportion  df  the 
parts  of  the  flower  quinary.  CaL  nroeolate^  8-6«fid.  Petals 
5-&  Siamens  20*-60,  with  tbeJUamenle  compressed,  more  or 
less  united  at  the  base,  so  as  to  be  polyadelphous :  Jnthere 
oblong.  St^  cylindrical.  SUgtna  hemispherical.  lirmi  a 
berrf^  7-l2-locular;  the  CeBe  many-seeded,  with  the  Seeds 
imbedded  in  a  p«lp.  The  cuticle  of  the  seed  membranaeeous, 
Auriada  of  the  Coigledoms  very  short 

The  species  which  compose  this  genus  are  JVees  or  SkndfSf 
famished  for  the  most  part  with  axillary  spines. 

1.  C.  Medioh  (the  Citron.)  Petioles  naked.  Leaves  oblongs 
rounded  at  the  apex,  (very  rarely  acute.)  Stamens  35-40. 
Fruit  oblong  with  the  rind  thick,  and  rugose  on  the  surface. 

Syn.    Malm  Medico^  (TheophrasUis,  1.  4.  c  4.);  Mahm 
Mtdkej  ( Virg.  Oeorg.) ;  Otro^/  (of  the  AraUans.) 
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This  is  on  arborescent  shrub^   the  lowest  of  the  genus, 
seldom  attaining^  in  an  open  situation,  more  than  eight  feet 
in  height     It  divides  near  the  root  in  an  irregular  manner ; 
the  branches  are  long,  subsimple,  at  first  nearly  erect,  after- 
wards, from  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  decumbent     Extremities 
of  the  young  branchlets  compressed,  smooth,  with  a  faint 
violet  tinge.    Spines  horizontal*    Ijeaifes  6  inches  long,  and 
2  broad;  oblong,  rounded  at  the  apex,  (very  rardy  acute,) 
serrulato^renate,  glabrous,    pellucido-punctate,   with    dots 
excavated  on  the  upper  sur&ce.      Cohur  yellowish  green. 
PeUok  one-third  of  an  inch,  naked,  incrassated.    Peduncles 
very   short,    axillary,   solitary,   one-flowered.      Cafyx  sub- 
5-dentate,  with  the  teeth  erect     Corolla  5-petaled.     Peials 
oblongs   obtuse.      Stamens    about  40  or  less,  of   unequal 
lengths.    ISectary  surrounding  the  base  of  the  style,  5-gonaI, 
green.     Stigma  bilobular.     The  Jhai  is  externally  yellow, 
rough.     The  rind  is  divisible  into  2  layers:   that  which  is 
external  is  formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  vesicles  filled  with 
an  essential  oil;  the  other,  which  is  internal,  is  thick,  white, 
composing  the  principal  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  fruit     The 
pufy>  is  enclosed  in  a  diaphanous  membrane,  and  arranged 
into  several  compartments.     These  compartments  are  many- 
seeded. 

This  species  has  a  great  resemblance  in  its  mode  of  growth 
and  other  characters  to  the  C.  LimoMon.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  larger  size  of  its  leaves,  and  by  these  being  of  a  more 
oblong  figure.  They  are,  also»  distinctly  serrated ;  and  for 
the  most  part  rounded  at  the  ^>ex.  In  the  present  species, 
also^  the  axillary  spines  spread  out  nearly  horizontally,  whilst 
in  the  Lemon  they  are  patent,  forming  with  the  stem  an 
angle  of  45^. 

The  CUron  is  a  native  of  Media.  It  passed  from  thence 
into  many  of  the  provinces  of  Persia,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  known  to  the  Greeks.  About  the  same  period  also 
it  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Judea.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  commentators,  from  the  circumstance  of  Jews  at  the 
present  day  carrying  Ciirons  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  that 
it  was  the  fruit  **  Hadar  "  spoken  of  in  the  28d  chapter,  40tfa 
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verse  of  the  book  of  Leviticus.  <<  Sametisque  vobis  die  primo 
frtutHS  arbofia  pukkerrinkB  (Hadar)  spatulasque  palmarum,  et 
ramos  ligni  densarum  frondium,  et  salices  de  torrente,  et  laeta^ 
bimini  coram  Domino  Deo  vestro/'  Hence,  also,  on  the  old 
Samaritan  coins,  Citronsy  attached  to  a  palm,  may  be  observed 
on  one  side.  Josephus  likewise  notices  this  custom  as  of  great 
antiquity.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  Alexander,  the  king 
and  high  priest,  stood  at  the  altar,  the  people  revolted,  and 
threw  at  him  the  Citrons  they  bore  in  their  hands. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  particular  fruit  was  alluded 
to^  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  their 
intercourse  with  distant  countries  became  extensive,  that  the 
CUron  was  made  known  to  the  Jews.  As  for  the  Ghreeks,  they 
seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  at  an  early  period,  as 
we  find  a  very  precise  descriptipn  of  it  in  the  writings  of 
Theophrastus. 

The  Citron  is  used  only  in  confections*  It  contains  but 
little  pulp,  and  the  juice  is  less  acid  than  that  of  the  Lemon, 
The  rind  is  its  most  valuable  part,  afibrding,  on  expression, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  essential  oil. 


2.  C.  lAmonwini  (the  Lemon.)  Peticks  snb-alate,  oblong,  nar- 
rowed towards  the  apex,  remotely  crenato-serrate.  Stamens 
S0--35.  Fruit  oblongs  with  the  rind  thin,  and  the/mi^  very  acid. 

Syn.    Limoun  (of  the  Arabians) ;    C.  Liman  (Miller's  Dic- 
tionary) ;  C  Limon  (Linnaeus,  Sp.  PI.) 

This  is  a  tree^  rather  taller  than  the  Citron;  seldom, 
however,  exceeding  10-12  feet  in  height  In  growth  it  is  very 
irregular.  The  branches  spring  from  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stem^  are  rather  long,  and  angular  towards  their  extremities, 
which,  when  young,  have  a  violet  tinge.  Spines  long,  axillary, 
patent.  Leaves  oblong,  at  the  base  rounded,  narrower  to- 
wards the  apex,  remotely  crenato-serrate,  smooth,  yellowish 
green,  with  green  dots.  Petiole  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length,  subulate.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  or  in  a  raceme, 
from  2-6-flowered.  Pedunde  rather  shorter  than  the  petiole* 
Pediceb  with  the  green  portion  very  short,  a  bractea  beneath 
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eMh  pedicel,  minatc^  subulaie.  Ca^  S-toollied  PMofa  4^ 
previous  to  expenaion  tinged  with  nebt,  JUonaii  maka^ 
late^  more  or  less  miled,  in  8  ranks;  the  inner  a  line  shorter 
than  the  outer ;  90-S5  in  number.  The  FntU  ovoid, 
nnyr^e^m^^ff^  at  the  apex,  with  the  pit^  ammged  in  ^11  cells, 
the  parenchyme  which  contains  it  adhering  finnly  to  the  ripidL 
This,  as  well  as  those  species  of  the  genus  which  still  ie» 
awn  to  be  noticed,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients»  We  seek 
in  vain  for  any  notice  of  it  in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  It 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  siqpposed  that  the  Gokkm  Affle$  of 
the  Hesperides  had  some  reference  to  them.  These  islands 
are^  at  the  presoitday,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries  or 
Fortunate  Islands,  and  are  situated  off  the  we^em  ooasfc  of 
Africa.  But  no  voyager  has  noticed  Oranges  or  Lemmm  as 
growing  there,  till  within  a  recent  date;  and  those  which  aro 
now  found,  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  introduced, 
and  are  only  met  with  in  the  ne^ghboorfaood  of  Europaean 
settlements. 

As  the  Or(mge%  the  Lemony  and  the  other  species^  therefore, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Citron^)  were  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  reason  for  inferring  that  they 
are  natives  of  a  country  into  which  the  arsM  of  these  vic- 
torious nations  did  not  penetrate.  As  they  never  extended 
thw  oonquesls  beyond  die  Ganges,  we  are  probably  not  fiir 
from  the  truth  when  we  consider  China  and  the  adjacent 
countries  as  the  regions  to  which  these  fruits  are  indigenous ; 
the  objects  of  cultivation  to  a  people  who  can  date  their 
civilisation  firom  a  remote  period- 
It  was  not  till  the  sera  of  the  Crusades  that  these  fruits 
became  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eurc^e.  The  Arabs, 
under  the  influence  of  fenatidsm,  had  spread  their  conqueste 
over  the  greater  pvt  of  Asia.  In  their  progress,  they  met 
with  many  exotic  plants,  and,  amongst  others,  with  those 
under  consideration,  which  their  love  of  luxury,  as  well  as 
their  fondness  for  medicine  and  agriculture,  soon  prompted 
them  to  transplant  into  the  districts  whence  they  had  come. 
Aeocmling  to  Abd- Allatif,  an  Arabian  traveller,  the  first  seeds 
of  these  firuits  were  brou^t  from  India  in  the  900th  year  of 
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£k^  H^ra,  and  sowa  in  OmaiOi  whence  they  were  afterwards 
QQBTeyed  to  Pakstine  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant  U  was 
probably  by  the  same  warlike  people  that  they  were  first 
propagated  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  their  possessions  in 
Northern  Africa. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  these  fruits  attracted  the  curiosity 
of  the  Crusaders  of  the  north.  Returnii^  to  their  homes 
and  fMiuUes»  they  carried  with  them  some  seeds  of  the  pro** 
ductions,  whioh^  in  a  distant  country,  had  excited  their  ad^ 
miration*  It  was  thus  that  the  orchavds  of  Europe  became 
enriched,  not  only  with  individuals  of  the  Ormge  IwA,  but 
with  other  fruit  trees,  such  aa  the  Apricoi  of  Alexaoidria, 
and  the  Damascene  Pbum*  These  foreign  fruits  were  JOKure 
especially  cultivated  by  the  monks ;  the  mast  refined  as  weU 
as  most  luxurious  dass  of  the  commumty  m  thoee  days. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  where  the  climate  permit^  these 
plants  are  always  in  great  uumbers  about  monastaries,  oocu" 
pying  a  principal  place  in  the  garden.*  I  need  scarcely  add^ 
that  their  cultivation  is  now  carried  on  in  every  civilised 
country)  the  desire  of  possessing  them  havingi  in  cold  dimates, 
first  led  to  the  idea  of  erecting  buildings  c^)able  of  producing 
an  artifidal  climate,  such  as  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  plants 
of  more  fiivoured  regions. 

The  rind  of  the  Lemon,  like  that  of  the  Ciinm^  abounds 
wilh  an  essential  oiL  The  fruit  is  prinoipaUy  esteemed,  how- 
ever, for  its  agreeable  acid  juice,  adapted  as  a  condiment 
hQtbi  for  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  has  been  found 
during  long  voyages  a  preventive  agamst  scurvy,  and  is  said 
to  be  an  antidote  to  vegetable  poisons.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, serving  as  a  mordant  for  fixing  vegetable  reds* 
Thus  large  quantities  are  ^nployed  in  Turkey-red  dyeing, 
ai;id  for  the  purpose  of  fireshenlng  the  oolour  yielded  \^  the 
Carihanim  timiorim. 


*  There  is  an  Orange  in  the  coart  of  the  oonTent  of  9t  Sablna  at  Rome, 
whieh  la  ttfU  alive,  althoogh  It  la  nld  to  Ittva  been  planted  tht  hnndNd  yeafa 
ago^  by  the  handa  of  Saint  Dominio. 
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8.  C  LmOf  (the  lAme,)  Petioles  with  the  al«  narrow. 
Leovef  oval,  obtuse,  obscurely  crenulate.  Stameiu  26.  Fhiit 
subglobose;  pid^  acid. 


Syn.  Lime  de  Naples.    lAmoceUo  di  Napolu    lAmon  Calaber. 
Lime. 

This  is  a  tree  of  shrubby  growth ;  occasionally  attaining 
from  16  to  90  feet  in  height  The  principal  bnmckes  rise 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  Braneklete  compressed,  gla- 
brous, green.  Leaves  oval,  not  acuminate,  obtuse,  obscurely 
crenulated  towards  the  apex,  with  a  minute  tooth  in  each 
indentation.  PeMe  alate,  with  the  wings  narrow.  Spines 
axillary,  in  a  direction  between  patent  and  horizontal.  22a- 
ceme  axillary.  Pethmde  about  the  length  of  the  petiole^ 
generally  6-flowered.  Braetem  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels, 
minute. ,  Calyx  regularly  6-fid  or  6-dentate.  Petals  6^  sub- 
sequal,  linear- lanceolate,  white.  Stamens  26,  rardy  ap- 
proaching SO,  the  short  stamens  being  for  the  most  part 
wanting.    Frtdt  sub-globose. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  this  tree  is  applied,  is 
the  formation  of  hedgerows,  for  which  few  plants  are  better 
adapted,  whether  we  regard  beauty  or  utility.  The  firuit  of 
it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Lemon.  The 
acid,  however,  is  more  abundant,  and  purer,  the  juice  con- 
taining but  a  slight  proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
plant  itself  appears  to  have  been  known  at  an  earlier  period 
than  any  of  the  other  species,  with  the  excepticm  of  the  Citron. 
Thus,  according  to  Theophrastus,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Harpalus  could  bring  the  lAme  and  Box4ree  to  grow  at 
Babylon. 

It  is  mentioned  by  some  writers,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Lime 
de  Naples  is  without  seed.  This  is  not  the  case  in  this  country, 
the  seed  being  constantly  present,  and  large^  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  fruit 

4.  C  Limettcti  {Sweet  Lime.)  Petiok  sub-alate.  Leaves  ovate, 
serrate.  Stamens  SO.  FruU  globose,  crowned  with  a 
projection;  niuf  firm ; /Mios sweet 
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Syn.  Limodulcis.  LimeUa  Bergamotta.  PereUa.   Sweet  Lime. 

This,  unlike  the  former,  has  the  habit  of  a  tree.  Its  cul- 
tivation is  by  no  means  general. 

5.  C.  AuraaMtmi.  Var. «.  C.  dulds^  {Sweet  Orange.)  Petiole 
subalate*  Letwee  ovato*sublanceolate»  slightly  acuminate,  with 
a  blunt  point.  Stamens  20-22.  Fruit  globose ;  rind  thin ; 
pvlp  sweet. 

Syn.  'Narendj^  (Avicenna.)  Arangi^  (Langue  Romaiue.) 
MelaranciOf  (early  Italian  writers.)  Aurantium,  (Miller.) 
Oranger^  (French.)     Orange^  (English.) 

This  is  a  tree^  often  attaining  24  feet  in  height.  Branches 
for  the  most  part  erecto-patent  Leaves  alternate,  petiolated, 
ovato-sublanceolate,  slightly  acuminate,  with  a  blunt  point, 
and  near  the  apex  a  few  crenatures.  Petiole  winged,  or  sub- 
alate.  Spines  axillary.  Fbwers  axillary,  peduncled,  for 
the  most  part  solitary.  Qxfyx  3-fid ;  divisions  obtuse.  Co- 
roUa  of  4  petals,  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  white.  Stamens, 
generally  22.  Firuit  yellow,  smooth ;  rind  thin ;  pufy>  whit^ 
sweet. 

6.  Var.  /S.  C.  vulgaris^  {Bitter  Orange.)  This  di£Pers  little 
from  the  preceding  variety.  The  leaves  are  more  acuminate, 
and  partake  more  of  the  lanceolate  figure*  The  o&e  of  the 
petioles  are  broader.  The  calyx  is,  for  the  most  part,  regu- 
larly 5-fid,  with  the  divisions  acute.  Petals  4-5.  Stamens 
22.  Peduncle  minutely  pubescent  Frtiity  as  in  the  former, 
globose;  rind  more  rough,  and  having  a  deeper  shade  of 
red ;  pulp  acrid. 

Although  to  the  practised  eye  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  varieties,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  the 
distinctive  marks  consist.  In  general,  the  hiUer  Orange  is 
a  tree  of  a  more  vigorous  growth,  the  stem  is  taller,  and  the 
leaves  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  green,  with  the  crenatures 
more  distinct  The  calyx  is  also  more  regularly  5-fid,  and 
the  petals  5  in  number,  and  subaequal. 
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We  have  already  meDtioned  that  the  Ohoi^%  with  the 
Lemcn  and  other  species,  became  known  to  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  reasons  ibr  concluding  that  it 
was  only  the  bitter-fruited  variety  with  which  they  were  then 
acquainted,  and  that  it  was  not  till  an  after  period  that  the 
9U>ui  Orange  was  introduoed.  Thns,  all  the  old  established 
orange  groves  of  Spain,  as  those  at  Seville^  planted  by  the 
Moors,  are  of  this  sort  The  Arabian  writers,  also,  always 
describe  the  Orange  Tree  as  producing  a  fruit  with  an  (Mcrid 
juice.  We  are  informed  that  the  first  sweet  Orange  was 
reared  in  the  garden  of  the  Count  de  St.  Laurent,  at  Lisbon. 
Hence  this  fruit  has  come  to  be  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Portugal  Orange*  It  is  probable  that  the  seeds 
were  procured  from  China;  the  Portuguese^  previous  to 
this,  having  discovered  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

By  many  writers,  the  sweet  and  the  Mfer  Orange  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  same  species,  the  qualities  of  the 
former  being  the  effects  of  cultivation  and  grafting*  The 
seed  of  the  sweet  Orange  comes  up,  indi&rently,  dther  a  tree 
resembling  that  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  one  produdng 
bitter  fruit.  There  is,  however,  this  fact  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  the  seed  of  the  hitter  Orange  is  never 
known  to  grow  into  a  tree  of  the  sweet  variety.  In  this 
respect,  the  Orange  resembles  the  Apple;  the  seed  of  the 
Crab  producing  a  tree  of  its  own  kind ;  whilst  that  of  the 
GMen  Pippin^  or  any  other  cultivated  variety,  gives  birth  to 
a  fruit  of  both  descriptions;  the  one,  though  inferior  to  the 
fruit  of  the  parent  tree,  yet  sweet,  and  the  other  small  and 
sour,  and  though  not  corresponding  exactly,  yet  making  a 
near  approach  to  the  Crab. 

We  may  partly  account  for  this  distincticm  among  Oranges^ 
by  inquiring  whether  there  be  any  circumstances  which 
fiivour  the  raising  of  the  sweet  Orange  from  seed.  It  may  be 
remarked  of  all  fruits,  into  whose  ccnnposition  the  saccharine 
principle  enters  largely,  that  these  acquire  the  sweetness  and 
flavour  for  which  they  are  esteemed,  most  readily,  in  a  lim^ 
stone  district.     It  is  only  in  such  situations  that  thle  Vim  can 
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bo  cnltivAtcd  with  success*  This  is  equally  the  case  with  the 
Orange*  Thus,  the  finest  in  Jamaica  are  raised  on  the 
white  limestone  of  the  Parish  of  St  John,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world  are  9weet  OrangeM  produced  in  such  abundance 
at  in  Manchester.  The  rocks  which  compose  the  south-west 
boundary  of  Blue  Mountain  Valley  are  of  the  same  forma- 
tion ;  and  it  is  remarked  of  an  estate  in  that  district,  that  the 
seeds  of  Oranges,  sown  by  the  negroes  there,  turn  out  uni- 
formly sweet  On  the  contrary,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  where  rocks  of  the  trap  attd  secondary  formation 
prevail,  aU  the  Oranges  have  more  ot  less  of  acridity. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions: — 1st, 
That  the  staeei  and  the  bMer  Oranges  are  the  same  species, 
the  former,  in  unfavourable  situations,  degenerating  into  the 
latter.  2dly,  That  the  difference  between  these  varieties  has 
not  originally  existed,  but  that  the  conversion  of  the  bitter 
into  the  sweet  Orange  has  been  the  effect  of  circumstances 
extremely  propitious,  combined  with  care  and  cultivation. 

Us^s.  The  sufeet  Orange  is  principally  nsed  for  the 
dessert  The  bitter  variety  is  capable,  by  preparation,  of 
Ibrming  a  tariety  of  agreeable  confections.  The  rind  pm^ 
sesses  a  higher  degree  of  aroma  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  genus^  and  the  pnlp  is  used  to  diminish  the  tendency  to 
putre£iction.  The  most  valuable  part,  however,  is  tiiejbwefy 
from  which  a  distilled  water  Is  obtained.  * 

7.  C  decumana,  {the  Shaddock.)  Leaves  oval,  rounded  at 
the  apex,  sub-emarginate,  crenated,  beneath  pubescent 
Petioles  alate.  Stamens  30.  Fruit  very  large,  wiUi  the  rind 
thick. 

This  is  a  tree  about  18  feet  in  height,  the  crown  flat,  the 
branches  divaricating.  Branchlets  compressed,  angular,  when 
young  pubescent.     Leaves  6  inches  long  and  2^  broad,  oval, 


*  We  have  to  rtgni  tbat  the  Orange  it  not  here  an  object  of  more  seneral 
caltimtlon.  In  the  Floridas,  it  hM  become  m  profitable  that,  aecording  to 
an  American  writer,  one  acre  yields  1000  dollars  per  axinum. 
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rounded  at  the  apex,  sub-emarginate,  crenated,  midrib 
beneath  pubescent,  ciliated,  above  shining.  Petiole  alate, 
pubescent  AUb  ciliate,  crenulated.  Spines  for  the  most 
part  wanting.  Ihwers  axillary.  Pedunck  pubescent  Ckifyx 
irreguhirly  5-fid,  pubescent,  with  the  divisions  obtuse.  Petals 
4»  linear,  oblong.  Sicm^ens  30.  Germen  roundish,  pobesoent 
Styk  pubescent 

Of  this  fruit  there  are  two  variedes. 

Var.  «.  mal^fbrmis  ;  frwt  globose,  pulp  white. 
Var.  /S.  pyrijbrmis  ;  fruit  pear-shc^>ed,  pulp  red. 

Of  the  above  two  varieties  of  this  excellent  fruit,  the  latter 
abounds  most  in  the  su^eet  principle.  Unlike  the  Orangey  the 
best  Shaddocks  are  observed  to  grow  in  the  wet  districts. 

8.  C  Paradisif  {Forbidden  Ihtit)  Leaves  oval,  rounded, 
creuulated,  glabrous.  Petioles  alate.  Stamens  25.  Fruit  large. 

This  is  a  tree  of  a  handsome  appearance,  about  30  feet  in 
height,  with  branches  sub-erect,  and  the  apex  sharp.  Lectves 
oval,  rounded,  crenulated,  glabrous.  Petioles  subalate. 
Spines  for  the  most  part  short,  axillary.  Flowers  pedunded, 
axillary,  either  solitary  or  in  a  raceme  of  from  2  to  6. 
Bractea  one  at  the  base  of  each  pedicel,  concave,  lanceolate. 
Peduncle  glabrous,  half-an-inch  long.  Calyx  irregularly  5-fid, 
faintly  ciliated.  Petals  4,  linear-oblongs  rounded.  Stamens 
25-26.    Fhiit  sweetish,  subacid. 

There  are  also  two  varieties  of  this  species. 

Var.  «.  pyriformis;  Barbadoes  Grape  FruU. 
Var.  /8.  mali/ormis;  Forbidden  Fruit 

As  in  the  Shaddock,  the  pear-shaped  variety  possesses  most 
of  the  subset  principle,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  preferable 
fruit 

James  Macfadyen. 

2'rthjMfy,  1828. 
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•/^NOTICES  RESPECTING  THE  BOTANY  OF  CER- 
TAIN COUNTRIES  VISITED  E%  THE  RUS- 
SIAN VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  UNDER  THE 
COMMAND    OF    CAPT.    KOTZEBUE.      By  Ad. 

D£  ChAMISSO. 

iTVanalaied  from  the  German  Edition  of  the  Voyage.'] 


THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLES. 

The  beautiful  woods  which  clothe  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  these  islands  with  the  most  luxuriant  green,  descend  also 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  in  groves  of  Mangle  Trees  {BMzch 
phora\  and  some  other  species.  The  transitory  glance  which 
we  were  enabled  to  gain  of  these  forests  from  the  public  route, 
and  the  short  distance  to  which  we  penetrated  their  recesses, 
are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  describe  them  properly.  Fig 
Treee  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  kind  of  wood:  some  species 
supporting  themselves  as  strong  trees  by  their  singularly 
interwoven  stems  and  running  roots,  by  which  they  clasp  the 
rocks  and  twine  over  them.  Other  plants,  of  very  slender 
.stalks,  raise  themselves  to  an  astonishing  height,  and  while 
their  leafy  summits  are  lost  above  the  leafy  roof  of  the  grove, 
their  singular  fruit  is  seen  bursting  from  die  lower  part  pi 
their  trunks.  Some  species  retain  a  frutescent  habit,  while 
others  climb.  We  missed  in  the  woods  the  beautiful  forms 
of  the  Acacia  Trees^  with  their  variously  pinnated  leaves;  but 
numerous  other  -genera  of  Leguminous  Plants  here  exhibit 
their  peculiar  characteristics.  The  Ferns,  (particularly  the 
arborescent  ones,)  the  Climbers,  the  Orchidese,  which,  in 
Brazil,  form  almost  self-supported  gardens  in  the  air,  slightly 
attached  to  the  summits  of  the  trees,  are  here  either  entirely 
wanting,  as  the  Cacti  and  BromdiacetB^  or  appear  in  very 
diminished  numbers.  The  char^ter  which  Nature  wears  is 
of  a  much  tamer  kind.  The  species  of  Palm  are  more 
numerous  than  in  St  Catherine's,  many  of  them  are  but 
inconspicuous,  and  the  slender  prostrate  Rotang  is  indeed  the 
most  wonderful  of  them  all.     Amongst  the  Aroideae  is  the 
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P(dho$  mxmden$t  whose  jointed  grassy  stems  and  narrow 
fi)Uage  are  seen  c'^eeping'up  the  trunks  of  trees. 

The  graceful  Bamboo  Cane  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks 
of  brooks,  where  its  thickly  clustered  stems  are  often  waved 
by  the  wind,  which*causes  these  hollow  reeds  to  emit  a  great 
variety  of  agreeable  sounds.  This  plant  attains  its  extreme 
height  in  the  short  course  of  one  rainy  season;  daring 
the  following  years  it  becomes  woody,  and  shoots  out  lateral 
stems,  but  without  any  increase  of  size.  The  young  sprouts 
are  eaten  like  asparagus.  There  are  several  species  described 
by  Loureiro  as  natives  of  this  place,  but  not  having  seen  tfaeir 
inflorescence,  we  could  not  ascertain  this  point 

The  plains  consist  alternately  of  woods  and  savannahs;  but 
nothing  can  be  poorer  than  the  vegetation  of  the  lattfir; 
consisting  chiefly  of  two  species  of  grass,  which  grow  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  probably  ripen  their  seeds  in  autumn. 
There  are  a  very  few  dwarf  plants,  mostly  of  the  leguminous 
tribes,  and  these  grow  under  the  shade  o(  an  arborescent 
species  of  Bauhinia  which  appears  singly  at  considerable 
intervals.  These  savannahs  are  often  set  on  fire^  both  to 
prepare  them  for  cultivation,  and  that  they  may  produce 
younger  vegetation  for  the  cattle. 

A  particular  species  of  Mtua  {B€mana  or  PUang\  of 
which  the  fruit  is  not  esculent,  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
fibrous  stem,  and  considered  preferable  to  many  others. 
The  filaments  (being  the  long  vessels  of  its  peduncle)  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  which  is  generally  about  eight 
feet;  and  they  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  according 
to  their  outer  or  inner  situation.  Thus  the  same  plant 
afibrds  the  fibres  of  which  are  made  the  excellent  anchor 
cables,  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Spanish  vesseb 
here,  and  that  more  delicate  flax  which  is  used  in  the  manu* 
iacture  of  the  fine  striped  cloths  of  which  the  cleanly  people 
of  these  islands  make  very  elegant  shirts. 

Another  Palm  grows  here,  {Palma  de  CabeUo  negro:)  it 
yields  a  strong,  black,  coarse  fibre,  much  esteemed  for  ropes 
and  cables,  and  far  preferable  to  what  is  obtained  firom  the 
Rotang,  whicli,  though  employed  by  the  Chinese  and  many 
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of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  considered  as  of  little 
value,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Tbis  Pcdm  Tree,  on 
the -contrary,  is  much  cultivated,  and,  with  the  Bamboo  and 
BoUmgy  constitutes  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  this  part 
of  the  world. 

THE  MARIANNE  ISLANDS.— GUAJA. 

This  island  is  well  wooded,  its  Flora  seems  rich,  and  the 
vegetation  luxuriant.  Forests  clothe  its  steep  descents  to  the 
sea  shore,  and  in  several  sheltered  spots  the  Mangle  TVees 
(Rhizophora)  actually  dip  their  pendent  boughs  in  the  flood. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicious  perfume  which  was  wafted 
to  us  across  the  waters,  while  we  were  sailing  about  in 
search  of  an  anchorage.  The  Orange  Trees  grow  wild,  as 
do  many  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  memorials  of  a  once 
flourishing  cultivation.  Several  species  of  plants  formerly 
introduced  here,  now  vie  in  luxuriance  with  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  the  soil;  such  as  the  ipruisXj  Limoma  triJidiatOi 
and  the  Indigo  Shrub  (Indigqfera  tificioria)t  the  use  of  which 
even  is  now  unknown.  The  Breadfruit,  Cocoa,  and  Piaang 
(Banama\  are  most  abundant;  the  Mango  {Mangifera  indica) 
grows  well  where  it  was  planted,  but  does  not  become 
naturalized.  Of  the  various  species  of  plants  which  prevail 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  only  found  the  Barringionia  specioea  and  Casuarina 
eqoiaelxfolicu  We  wholly  misaed  the  forms  of  plants  so 
characteristic  to  New  Holland,  the  Proleas,  Epaeride<B, 
Mgrdes,  and  simj^e-leavftd  Acacias.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
found  most  of  those  that  grow  at  Radack,  many  of  which 
again  were  wanting  at  Lu^on;  such  as  the  Tacca  pinnaH^fida, 
which,  though  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and  cultivated,  does 
not  appear  at  Manilla.  Two  species  o(  Pemdanus  and  many 
kinds  of  Pig  are  natives  of  Gaa}a. 

RADACK,  RALICK,  REPITH-URUK,  B06HA. 

The  Flora  of  these  islands  is  very  scanty.  On  the  range 
of  Radack  we  found  but  fifty-nine  species,  including  those 
that  are  cultivated.      Twenty-three  of  them,  five  being  in 
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cultivation,  we  had  before  seen  at  0«Waihi;  and  twelve, 
including  the  Cocoa  Tret^  were  collected  at  the  Island 
Romanzofl^  where  we  gathered  in  all  but  nineteen  species. 
About  twenty,  again,  we  found  at  Ouqa.  Neither  the 
Orange  nor  Cabbage  Palmt  both  of  which  have^  on  doubtful 
testimony,  been  stated  to  grow  on  the  Mulgrave  Islands^ 
could  we  find;  nor  learn  any  thing  with  certainty  about  them. 

We  do  not  however  believe  that  the  vegetation  of  Radack 
is  confined  to  the  above-mentioned  number  of  plants;  but 
rather  think  that  both  on  this  island  itself  and  the  groupe  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  and  which  we  had  not  the  opportunity 
of   thoroughly   investigating,    many   individuals  may   have 
escaped  our  search.     The  southern  islands,  in  particular, 
which  we  did  not  visit,  (Arno,  Meduro,  and  Mill^,)  which 
have  an  older  vegetation  and  much  richer  soil,  are  likely  to 
produce  many  species  which  are  wanting  to  the  more  northern 
and  barren   groupe.      Vegetation  appears  on  this  chain  of 
islands  to  have  commenced  in  the  south,  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  northerly  direction. 

The  most  useful  Palm  found  here  is  the  common  Pemdamis 
or  Screw  Pine  of  the  South  Seas,  {WobJ)  It  grows  wild  in 
the  most  arid  sands,  where  vegetation  first  commences,  and 
enriches  the  soil  by  its  numerous  decaying  leaves,  which  it 
throws  off  in  great  numbers.  In  the  moist  lowlands  of  the 
richer  islands,  it  thrives  equally  well,  and  numerous  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  with  care,  being  propagated  by  layers, 
and  their  fruit  much  improved  by  culture.  All  of  these^  if 
increased  by  seed,  reassume  the  original  characteristics  of 
the  parent  species,  the  Eruan*  More  than  twenty  varieties 
are  reckoned ;  the  difference  between  them  existing  in  the 
various  outward  form  of  their  fruit,  or  its  compound  nature, 
or  the  number  of  separate  kernels  which  it  contains.  The 
male  tree  is  always  called  Digar^  the  wild  female,  Eruan; 
each  variety  having  a  different  name.  That  part  of  the  fruit 
which  is  used  for  food  by  the  people  of  Radack,  is  by  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich,  Marquesas,  and  Friendly  Islands, 
employed  as  an  odoriferous  and  golden«shining  garland. 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  genus  PandantM  particularly 
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requires  strict  examination,  as  the  characters  that  most 
botanists  have  used  to  discriminate  the  various  species  are  of 
no  weight  whatever.  Loureiro,  in  his  Fhora  Cochxnch. 
expressly  states  that  the  fruit  of  P.  ocbroHssimus  is  not 
esculent;  but  it  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  people  of 
Radack.  Each  of  the  seeds  of  which  this  compound  fruit 
.is  composed,  contains  at  the  base  where  it  is  affixed,  an 
aromatic  juice.  To  obtain  this,  the  fruit  is  first  knocked  to 
pieces  with  a  stone,  and  then  being  chewed,  the  fibres  are 
rejected  from  the  mouth.  The  fruit  is  also  baked  in  pits,  as 
in  the  South  Seas ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  eating  it  in 
this  state,  but  that  the  Mogan  may  be  prepared  from  it 
This  is  an  aromatic  dry  confection,  which  is  carefully  stored 
up  for  voyages.  All  the  members  of  one  or  more  families 
are  employed  together  in  making  the  Mogan.  When  the 
fruit  has  been  baked,  its  concreted  juice  is  carefully  scraped 
out  with  the  edge  of  a  mussel-shell,  then  spread  on  some 
leaves  over  a  gridiron  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  gentle 
fire.  The  thin  cake  thus  formed,  is  closely  rolled  up^  and 
the  roll  neatly  wrapped  and  tied  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree. 
The  almond  of  this  fruit  is  pleasant,  but  being  difficult  to  get 
out,  it  is  often  neglected.  From  the  foliage  of  the  Pandanusj 
the  women  of  these  islands  prepare  all  sorts  of  mats,  some 
to  serve  for  their  aprons,  others  with  ornamented  borders,  and 
the  coarser  and  thicker  kinds  which  form  the  sails  of  their 
vessels,  and  are  employed  by  them  for  bedding. 

Next  to  the  PcmdamiSj  the  Cocoa  Tree  {Ni)  holds  the 
second  rank.  Not  only  is  its  nut  valuable  as  afibrding  good 
oil,  and  forming  a  variety  of  utensils  for  domestic  purposes, 
in  which  they  carry  their  food  and  drink,  but  the  fibres  that 
surround  the  stem  are  employed  for  making  cordage.  The 
Pandamui  gives  food,  and  the  Cocoa  Tree  the  materials  for 
navigation  to  these  people.  The  manuSeicture  of  ropes  is  the 
labour  of  the  men,  and  the  first  of  the  natives  may  be  seen  thus 
engaged.  The  fibres  of  the  bark  are  cleansed  and  separated 
by  maceration  in  pits  of  fresh  water,  and  then  spun.  The 
wood  of  the  old  trees  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  formed  into 
a  paste  with  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit:  thus  prepared  and 
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dretsed  in  one  of  the  shells,  il  is  baked  over  the  fire.  The 
coGo»-nut  shells  are  the  only  vessels  which  these  people  possess 
for  carrying  water;  they  are  placed  in  longish  wicker  baskets 
made  on  purpose^  several  being  arranged  side  by  sides»  with 
the  €yes  of  the  nut  upwards.  The  Cocoa  Tree  is  planted 
and  propagated  every  where,  both  on  the  inhabited  and 
uninhabited  islands ;  but  in  most  oi  the  young  plantatioDSy 
the  trees  only  bear  firuit  in  the  inhabited  blands;  where  their 
lofty  crowns  are  seen  waving  high  in  the  air.  The  Cocoa  Tree 
bears  but  very  small  nuts  at  Radack. 

The  Breaiffrmi  Tree  {Ma)  is  not  very  common  at  Radack^ 
and  is  only  planted  in  the  wet  and  closely  inhabited  islands. 
Old  trees  are  however  met  with  even  on  some  of  the  poorer 
ones.  Its  woody  as  well  as  its  fruity  is  valuable ;  from  it  are 
made  the  keels  of  their  boats ;  the  other  planks  being  chiefly 
formed  of  buoyant  wood,  joined  together  with  cords  of  the 
cocoa  bark,  and  the  interstices  caulked  with  leaves  of  the 
Pandamie.  The  Brea^ruU  Tree  likewise  yields  a  gum 
which  is  useful  for  different  purposes.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  tree,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  all  cultivated 
plants;  those  produced  here  do  not  vary  mudi  from  the 
parent  tpedes ;  their  fruit  is  small,  and  the  seeds  in  it  fire- 
quently  perfect. 

An  useful  fibre  is  procured  from  the  rind  of  three  different 
species  of  plants,  which  grow  wild,  the  prindpal  beiii^  from 
a  shrub  of  the  Nettle  fiunily  {Boemeria  ?),  called  here  the 
Aroma^  and  only  found  on  the  best  moist  soils.  The  thread 
which  the  Aroma  afibrds  is  wbite»  extremely  fine  and  strong. 
The  AtahHt  (Trmmfetta  fmKxmbene^  Forst)  IB  a  creeping  plant 
of  the  TUiaceoue  kind ;  it  is  common,  and,  with  the  Caiuylhaf 
covers  the  driest  sands.  From  its  brown  baric,  the  material 
of  the  men's  ajHrons  is  chacfiy  procured ;  they  consist  of  stripes 
of  bark  hanging  looae^  and  sewed  to  a  girdle  of  matting.  The 
ornamental  borders  of  the  finer  mats  are  also  made  of  it. 
The  fine  white  fibrous  bark  of  the  Mbiacua  populnem  (Lo) 
which  we  saw  at  Radack^  but  only  on  the  gronpe  Aur,  is 
used  in  the  same  way.  Ropes  are  manu&ctured  of  this  baric 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  elsewliere. 
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A  nourbhing  flour  is  obtained  from  the  tuberous  roots  of 
Taooa  pimiaiifidai  which  grows  here  plentifully ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  general  use. 

The  different  species  of  Arumj  A*  esculeniumt  macrcTkiz€n% 
and  mgittiJoKumi  as  well  as  the  Banana  aud  the  Rhizophora 
ffynmorkizaj  are  severally  cultivated,  here  and  there,  on  the 
various  islands.  The  culture  of  the  Batkana  seemed  to 
commence  at  Kaban ;  but  it  was  only  at  Aur  that  we  saw  it 
bearing  fruit  The  species  of  Arum  nowhere  meet  here  with 
the  deep  boggy  soil  that  best  suits  them;  indeed  there  is 
nothing  growing  spontaneously  on  these  islands  which  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  food  of  the  population. 

Besides  these  plants,  there  are  commonly  cultivated  about 
their  dwellings  two  of  the  rarest  wild  species,  which  are  very 
ornamental;  a  Sida  and  a  Crinumy  whose  sweetHscented 
flowers,  with  those  of  GueUarda  gpedo^a^  Vclkamaria  inermU^ 
and  at  Aur  the  Ixora  coccmea  (?)  are  worn  in  pretty  garlands 
around  the  long  coiled  hair  and  in  the  ears  of  the  poor 
natives  of  Radack,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  general  taste 
for  elegant  decorations  and  great  fondness  for  perfumes. 

The  sea  throws  upon  the  reeb  of  Radack  great  trunks  of  JR^ 
trees  from  more  northerly  countries,  with  thePofaw  and  Bam^ 
boas  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  thus  supplies  the  wood  necessary 
for  navigation,  while  the  iron  found  in  the  wrecks  of  Europaean 
vessels  affords  another  requisite  article.  The  only  instruments 
which  they  possess  for  working  up  the  drift-wood  are  formed 
of  the  valuable  metal  thus  obtained.  In  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  much  iron  is  thus  procured,  we  saw  a  large  piece  of 
timber  lying  on  the  strand,  with  the  iron  nails  still  remaining, 
sticking  in  it,  at  a  shelt^ed  spot  in  Oldia,  one  o(  this  groope 
of  islands.  From  the  same  source  the  natives  obtain  another 
treasure,  a  useful  kind  of  very  hard  stone^  which  is  found  in 
the  roots  and  hollows  of  trees  cast  up  by  the  sea.  Iron  and 
stone  belong  to  the  chiefUins,  to  whom  they  are  eompdikd 
to  deliver  these  articles  for  a  trifling  remuneration,  under 
pain  of  punishment. 

Tha  sea  ako  wafU  to  these  iahads  the  fhdts  and  seeds  of 
many  trees,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  not  indigenous. 
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Most  of  them  appear  still  to  be  in  a  state  for  vegetation,  and 
we  have  frequently,  with  many  good  wishes,  committed  these 
presents  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Among  them  we  found 
the  fruit  of  that  Pandamis  which  only  grows  in  the  western 
countries,  and  seeds  of  Barringtoma  spectosoj  JleurUes 
triloba,  and  other  trees  belonging  to  the  general  Flora  of 
Polynesia,  and  which  we  have  met  with  near  the  Marianne 
Islands.  The  greater  number  of  these  seeds  belong  to  the 
arborescent  or  climbing  Leguminous  Plants,  which  grow 
plentifully  everywhere  between  the  tropics.  Those  of 
QuUandina  Banduc  are  very  common  among  them;  but  we 
only  saw  the  plant  itself  once,  on  one  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  We  observed  that  such  seeds  as  are  deposited  by 
the  waves  on  the  reefs  situated  in  the  sheltered  spots  of 
the  island,  seem  to  vegetate  more  freely,  being  more  pro- 
tected from  the  blasts,  and  finding  a  better  soil  than  those 
that  are  thrown  up  on  other  parts  of  the  island.  Among 
the  rejectamenta  of  the  ocean  are  frequently  seen  round 
PumiceHstones,  with  masses  of  closely  tangled  CassffthOf 
similar  to  what  the  Zosiera  marina  forms  on  some  of  our 
coasts,  and  which  are  called  in  France,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterannean,  Ploite  de  met. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

A  variety  of  useful  Palms  from  the  Philippines,  among 
them  Pabma  bravo,  Pabna  de  CabeUo  negro,  &c.,  which,  as 
well  as  the  plants  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  are  cultivated  here, 
give  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  Flora.  Cap  enjoys,  with 
Pelew,  the  privilege  of  an  elevated  situation^  among  its 
productions  we  find  the  Areca  Palm  {Areca  Catechu,)  the 
Bamboo,  and  three  kinds  of  trees  which  grow  on  the  mountains, 
from  whose  timber  boats  are  built,  for  which  purpose  the 
Breadfruit  tree  alone  is  employed  on  the  lower  islands.  The 
jUeurites  triloba  grows  here  also,  and  the  Clove  (CaryophpRus 
iuromaticus);  the  latter  is  not,  however,  esteemed,  for  the  fruit 
is  useless  and  bitter,  and  its  whole  appearance  mean  and 
ugly.  The  Orange,  the  Sugar^Cane,  and  lastly  the  Curcuma, 
all  of  which  are  produced  at  Ulea  and  the  lower  islands. 
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thrive  here  in  the  greatest  abandance.  Kadu  recognised 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  under  the  reefs  of  Radack,  in 
many  species  of  seeds  that  were  drifted  there,  the  natives 
partly  of  Cap,  and  partly  of  the  lower  islands  of  the  Caroline 
groupe.  Of  all  the  southern  islands,  Feis  has  the  best  soil 
and  richest  vegetation.  The  Bamboo,  whose  utility  caused  it 
to  be  introduced  there  from  Cap,  succeeds  very  well ;  and 
from  the  same  source  the  other  islands  procure  many  of 
their  desiderata. 

Many  species  not  found  at  Radack,  and  boasting  a  more 
luxuriant  growth,  are  seen  at  Ulea  and  all  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Luis  de  Torres  has  even  carried 
plants  from  Ulea  to  Ouaja,  which  were  strangers  to  the 
Flora  of  this  high  district. 

All  these  islands  are  rich  in  Breoiffiruii  trees,  Bamanas, 
and  esculent  roots.  The  natives  of  the  low  grounds  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  Breadfrwt,  of  which  several  large -fruited 
varieties  are  cultivated  under  different  appellations ;  while  on 
the  higher  lands,  JSoofe  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the 
people:  particularly  those  of  the  gweitt  Potaioe  (Camotes*) 
which,  with  seeds  of  other  useful  plants,  were  brought  by  Cayal 
and  three  of  his  brothers,  from  the  Bisayas  or  Philippine 
Isles,  where  they  are  indigenous,  and  whence  they  have 
spread  to  other  districts.  According  to  Kadu,  they  do  not 
succeed  at  Ulea.  In  the  Pelew  Islands,  many  varieties  of 
Arum  are  cultivated,  some  of  them  attaining  a  great  size; 
but  they  are  almost  confined  to  elevated  situations,  and 
thrive  best  at  Feis. 

The  Pandanus  grows  on  all  the  Carolines ;  but  its  fruit  is 
neither  eaten  nor  used  for  ornaments,  and  we  saw  none  of 
the  improved  varieties*  The  agriculture  of  Cap  is  quite 
unparalleled;  floating  gardens  of  Arum  being  ingeniously 
constructed  on  the  waters,  with  wood  and  drift  Bamboo. 


*  The  SpanlMTdt  ctU  die  sweet  roote  Camoie»y  heTing  borrowed  the  nmme  hma 
the  Philippine  lehmds.  The  Coeiote  of  the  Tagalee  and*  Bienyas  wts  ooltiTated 
here  before  the  eonqoeet. 
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The  PiscMff  (BanatM)  is  here  cultivated^  but  more  for  the 
sake  of  its  fibres  than  fruit.  Of  the  former,  the  women  weaye 
or  plait  elegant  mat-like  stui&,  or  rather,  perhaps,  stu&like 
mats.  A  piece  of  this  fabric,  when  finished,  is  generally  the 
shape  of  a  Turkey  shawl,  one  ell  broad,  and  several  ells  loo^ 
with  black  threads  interwoven  at  each  end,  forming  onuir* 
mental  patterns,  and  the  ends  of  these  threads  hanging  loose 
as  a  fringe.  These  cloths  are  sometimes  dyed  with  TurmeriCf 
[CurcunuL) 

Another  plant  of  the  MaUow  tribe  yields  a  stringy  bark, , 
which,  in  some  of  the  islands,  is  similarly  employed  in  weeving: 

The  Paper-Mvlberrf  tree^  and  the  bark  cloths  of  O-Waihi 
were  unknown  to  Kadn.  Much  of  the  trade  of  Cap  consiste 
in  a  powder  made  from  the  rasped  roots  of  the  Curaxma :  it  is 
a  general  fgnfaiDn,  from  Tncfa  in  the  east  to  Pelli  in  die  west, 
to  dye  the  skin  with  this  powder;  but  this  practice  does  not 
prevail  in  the  groupe  of  idsncjs  situated  to  the  soutb-west  of 
the  Pelews,  nor  at  the  Mariannes*  The  custom  of  preparing 
asweet  syrup  from  the  sap  of  the  Cocoa  JVeeh  only  known  at 
Pdew;  for  drinking  cow  and  using  salt  are  alike  unpractised 
m  these  islands* 

THE  ISLE  ROMANZOFF. 

The  Flora  here  is  poor  in  the  extreme ;  wt  counted  only 
nineteen  qpecies  of  perfect  pUnts,  (one  Rm,  three  Afcnaootj^ 
ledomes,  and  fifteen  Dicatgledones)  and  we  do  not  think  diat 
iDMiny  escaped  our  observation.  The  Cryptoffomons  plants,  with 
which,  in  higher  latitudes,  vegetation  commences,  appear  to  be 
wanting  here.  The  Lichiiu  are  only  seen  on  the  idder  trunks 
of  trees^  like  a  covering  of  dust;  and  the  black  powder  which 
apriidcles  the  stones,  seems  not  of  a  vegetable  nature;  Even 
a  Moes  and  sone  Fungi  which  we  tomni  at  Radack,  did  not 
appear  at  Romanzoff.  The  plants  we  saw  were  a  JPotj^xHliumi 
the  Cocoa  tree,  the  Screw  Pine  {Pcmdanus),  a  Grass,  SccBVola 
Komgii,  Tournefbrtia  argentea,  Lythrum  Pemphis,  Gtuttarda 
speciosc^  a  Cassytha,  an  Euphorbia,  a  Boerhaavia,  and  an  her- 
baceous kind  o{  Nettle;  all  these  being  plants  which,  we  had 
found  at  Radack ;  and  those  which  are  wanting  at  the  latter 
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idaod»  are  two  shrubby  Jtubiaceous  species,  and  another 
kind  of  shrub ;  Hdiotropium  prosiratum^  Portulacca  oleraceOf 
a  Lepidium  (acre  f)  and  a  Bucknera  f 

A  thin  TegetatioD»  through  which  the  ground  is  everywhere 
aeen^  prevails  here,  consisting  of  a  few  shrubs  with  entire- 
margined,  simple,  mostly  succulent  leaves  and  colourless 
flowers ;  these  form  a  kind  of  thin  brushwood,  above  which 
the  Cocoa  Tree  raises  itself  while  the  Pandanua  is  c<Hispicuou8 
by  its  singular  form,  entwined  with  the  leafless,  reddish  stems 
of  the  Cawytha, 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLE&— TH£  JOHNSTONE  ISLANDa 

The  collections  of  plants  which  Archibald  Menzies,  the 
learned  companion  of  Vancouver,  formed  in  his  difierent 
expeditions  to  the  heights  of  O-Waihi  and  Mauwi,  are  still, 
with  many  other  treasures,  enshrined  in  the  herbarium  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks;  and  although  this  venerable  Nestor  of 
naturalists  throws  open  his  Gazopkylacium  to  all  the  learned 
with  the  most  unconstrained  liberality,  yet  no  one  has  at 
present  undertaken  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  alpine 
Flora  of  O-Waihi. 

The  vegetation  of  O-Waihi  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  adjoining  continent,  the  coast  of  California.  The  leafless 
form  of  the  Acacias^  the  genera  Metrostderos^  Pandanus, 
Santahwi,  Ateuritesy  DrcKonOf  Amoimmh  Curcuma,  and  Tacca, 
impress  on  it  the  character  of  their  natural  aflinities.  The 
families  of  the  Rubiacea,  Apocynea,  and  UrticecB  prevail;  of 
the  latter  many  wild  species  are  used  for  making  various 
kinds  of  bark-cloth*;  and  some  arborescent  milky  LobdiaceiB 
are  also  found.  The  immediate  margin  of  the  island 
produces  only  a  few  kinds  of  grass  and  herbs.  In  the 
interior,  the  Flora  is*  rich ;  but  it  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  luxuriant  variety  of  Brazilian  nature.      Only  low 


*  The  Paper-Mulberry  (Brouuonetia  papyri/era)  it  coHirated  in  the  Sandwich 
lahmdsy  as  in  moit  of  thow  of  tht  Soodk  Bam,  tor  the  msnuilNStan  of  doth. 
Bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  sappoee  that  it  is  the  only  plant  need  ftt  thai  pnrpeae. 
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trees  are  found  in  the  vallies;  among  them  the  Akuriies 
irihboy  whose  whitish  foliage  forms  a  singular  kind  of 
brush  around  the  base  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  deep  fissures  of  rocks,  may  be  seen 
astonishing  groves  of  jBohoium,  which,  growing  thickly,  stem 
dose-pressed  to  stem,  cause  a  gloomy  darkness  to  prevail 
beneath  their  wide  spread  leaves.  These  plants,  if  grown 
near  the  beach,  scarcely  attain  a  height  of  five  feet,  but  in 
such  situations  as  the  above,  they  often  treble  that  stature. 
The  Acacias,  from  whose  hollowed  trunks  the  large  canoes 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  made,  attain  on  these  mountains 
only  to  the  size  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  there  alone  is 
the  Sandal-wood  found,  which  is  so  much  prized  in  China ; 
while  the  ruler  of  these  countries  knows  its  value  so  well, 
that  he  makes  it  the  means  of  inflicting  poverty  upon  his 
oppressed  people,  who  are  obliged  to  collect  it,  and  neglect 
the  necessary  art  of  cultivating  the  ground. 

The  Tarra-rooi  {Arum  eaculentum\  after  being  boiled,  is 
stamped  into  a  tough  pulp,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food 
of  the  people.  O-Wahu  is  that  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
which  produces  the  greatest  number  of  esculent  plants,  and 
part  of  the  Tarra  used  at  O-Waihi  is  thence'  derived.  The 
culture  of  the  vallies  which  lie  behind  Hanaruru  is  really 
astonishing.  Artificial  irrigations  enable  the  natives  to 
form,  even  upon  the  hills,  large  aquatic  plantations  of*  Tarroj 
which  are  at  the  same  time  employed  as  fish-ponds,  while 
all  kinds  of  useful  plants  grow  on  the  banks  which  form 
their  borders.  Many  introduced  plants  are  now  cultivated 
by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants ;  but  those  of  the  people 
who  retain  their  old  manners  make  little  use  of  them. 
Among  these,  the  Tcbacoo  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal; and  it  is  indeed  a  vegetable  which  the  natives  of  all 
parts  of  the  globe  have  shown  a  readiness  to  employ. 
Water-Mdonsj  Mdons,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  have  been 
gladly  adopted  here.  Besides  the  destructive  casoa,  a  fer- 
mented liquor  is  prepared  fix>m  the  TeorRoot  {Dracena  ter- 
minaUs);  but  the  Sugar-Cane  has  never  yet  been  employed 
for  that  purpose. 
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KAMTSCHATKA. 
THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS  AND  BEHRINO'S  STRAITS. 

The  cove  of  Awatscba,  lying  between  the  same  degrees  dT 
latitude  as  Berlin  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  haven  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  in  the  interior,  seem  to  be  but  little  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arborescent  Birch  grows  here ; 
but  stunted  and  very  difierent  from  the  slender-  elegant  tree 
which  is  so  much  admired  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Petersburgh.  Pinus  Cembroy  which  on  our  Alps 
grows  at  greater  heights  than  P.  Abies,  and  forms  the  boun- 
dary of  the  trees,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Alnus  incanoy  and  some 
Willows  are  seen,  but  they  remain  quite  shrubby.  Timber 
may  however  be  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  where 
the  climate  is  milder  than  on  the  east  coast;  and  the  seeds  of 
the  Pinus  CembrOf  which  are  eaten  at^the  tables  of  Russians, 
come  from  Siberia  via  Ocholtzk. 

Grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil 
being  rich  and  the  sky  mild.  There  are  but  few  species  of 
vegetables,  and  these  seem  about  equally  distributed.  In 
shady  spots  grow  Spinea  AamtschaHcoj  Allium  ursinumy  Mai-- 
anthemum  canadense,  Uvularia  amplexijbluii  Trillium  obovaium^ 
&C.  In  the  pastures  are  a  Veratrwnj  LUivm  kamtschaticumj 
Iris  sibirica,  &c.  On  the  hills,  which  are  rocky,  abound  some 
species  of  CapriJbUum,  SpirtBOy  BosOf  the  Atragene  alpinoy  and 
other  mountain  plants,  as  Bhododendron  hamtsQhaticumy  Em^ 
petrum  nigrumy  TrieniaUs  europcsoy  Linnaa  borealisy  Comua 
sueeicoj  Saxifrag€By  &c.  Some  kinds  of  FerUy  from  the  num- 
ber of  individual  plants,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
vegetation.  Urtica  duncoy  which  was  probably  introduced, 
now  seems  to  have  established  itself  as  a  prevailing  inhabitant 
of  the  soil. 

The  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  the  adjoining  island,  called 
Unimak,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  continent  by  a 
narrow  strait,  seem  to  have  the  same  character  of  vegetation 
as  the  main  land,  for  trees  are  produced  there^  while  Una- 
laschka  and  the  other  islands  of  this  range  are  quite  bare 
of  them.      A  few  miserable  FirSy  originally  brought  from 
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Sitka  and  planted  at  UnalMcbkasi  may  still  be  seen,  most  of 
them  decajredf  and  the  others  scarcely  seem  likely  to  live; 
but  the  plantation  is  yet  youngs  and  it  is  well  known  how  ill 
trees  of  this  kind  bear  a  removal. 

As  we  have  been  thrice  at  Unalascbka,  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  have  investigated  its  vegetable  prod  actions  widi 
particular  care^  we  shall  make  this  ishnd  serve  as  a  point  ct 
comparison  whereby  to  describe  the  character  of  those  other 
northerly  situated  countries  at  which  we  touched. 

At  Unalaschka,  under  the  same  latitude  as  Lubeck,  tbe 
WUhw$  scarcely  grow  higher  than  tbe  loxuriaat  grass  and 
herbs  of  the  moist  grounds.  As  soon  as  we  ascend  tbe  in- 
ferior hills,  a  completely  alpine  vegetation  appears;  ewB  on 
the  least  elevated  regions  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vaeeimmf 
resembfing  F.  MyrtiBus^  which  scarcely  rise  abov«  the 
ground.  Besides  the  brilNant  verdure  due  to  a  BMist  at- 
mosphere^ which  here  adorns  the  prass^  and  enlivena  eveo 
the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  lustre  of  the  fresh  unsoHied  ^ 
snow,  and  of  some  social  plants,  bestow  on  this  dreary 
country  a  variety  and  beauty  of  hues  which  are  qvile  de- 
lightful. Lvpinus  neoHtefuis^  JtfSmaAns  hdems  (Pursh),  gm^ 
iatm  (Willd.  En.  Soppk),  EpikMtm  etngmatifiOmm  and  loH^ 
fiHumy  Rkdehdendrom  kamisehciticum,  kc  are  among  the  nK»f 
conspicuous.  The  fresh  green  of  the  tarf  even  remindei)  w 
of  the  valley  of  Urscra. 

The  vegetation  here  appears  to  have  nothing  furdier  imt 
common  with  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Pkul,  tbaii  as  respects 
its  alpine  Flora  and  tbe  coast  plants  of  these  nortbem  shovear 
Besides  such  species  as  are  likewise  found  more  north, 
we  have  only  the  Lilium  kami9chaHc9tmy  (except  indeed  tbe 
variety  seen  at  Unalaschka  prove  a  distinct  species,)  and  the 
Uvularia  amplexi/blia  common  to  both  places ;  while,  on  tbe 
contrary,  we  found  more  Kamtschatkan  species  cf  plants  on 
the  American  coast,  north  €»r  Behring's  Struts,  wfakfa  we 
missed  at  Unalaschka.  It  is  the  Flora  of  the  North- West 
Coast  of  America  which  descends  to  the  base  of  tbe  hills  of 
this  island,  where  it  unites  with  the  Arctic  Flbra.  Aseiiainples 
of  tbi^  we  may  cite  Bulms  spedoMh,  iMpinm  nmi^kmsiBj 
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(wliich  is  also  foond^  though  dwarfish,  on  the  hills,)  EpUobium 
bUeumj  and  Mimtilus  guttatus  (Willd.*),  Claytonia  vnalaschr 
kensis  (Fisch.),  and  sibirica  (akinoides?  Pursh),  may  be  also 
reckoned  here*  Sangtdsofba  canadensis^  Lithospermum  anr 
gmgUfbUumj  &c.  belong  to  the  common  Flora  of  America. 

Many  species  of  Grasses  thrive  in  the  low  lands,  with  some 
UmbeUaks,  such  as  Angelica^  Heradewny  &c.  A  dozen  Carices^ 
scarcely  forming  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vegfftation  than 
in  the  north  of  Germany ;  some  Scirpi  and  Ericphora  accom- 
pany them,  with  a  few  Jmeif  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to 
two.  The  Orekidem  ccnstitiite  a  grocq>e  of  some  importance^ 
both  becaose  of  the  number  of  species  and  the  beauty  of  the 
individuals;  they  prevail  both  in  the  vallies  and  on  the  hills « 
afid  we  counted  deven  kinds :  among  them  a  beautiful  Cypru 
peditmL  Higher  north,  we  did  not  observe  a  single  plant  of  this 
fanoly*  Of  the  Ferns  we  found  about  eight  species ;  nearer  to 
the  Pole  there  is  but  cnm  Filix,  and  even  of  this  we  only  saw 
a  solitary  specnneti.  At  Unalaschka  there  are  some  Lycopo^ 
dia;  in  the  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  We  found  in  the 
lakes  mMiy  water-plMits;  Poiamog^onf  Sparganium^  Bamtn^ 
cuius  aquatiUSf  8cc. ;  in  the  higher  latitudes  we  observed  only 
the  two  species  of  Hippuri^  and  the  common  CaUitriche. 

Two  other  tUmuncuia^  the  Prunella  vulgarisy  a  species  of 
iUmiifil4ti^  oi  Cineraria,  Achillaa,  Plantago,  and  Geuniy  some 
MMacem,  a  Claptonkt^  the  Menyanihes  trifakata,  a  Trighchin, 
jcc«  belcmg,  with  the  other  above-mentioned  plants,  to  the 
Flora  of  the  vallies  of  Unalaschka.  We  saw  also  a  BartsiOj 
i^arently  different  from  the  Bartsia  pallida  of  more  nor- 
therly situationsr  To  a  beautiful  piant,  which  constitutes  a  new 
and  distinct  genus,  We  gave  the  appellation  of  Bomanzqffia 
unalamhkensis,  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  promoter  of  all 
science  in  Russia.  The  genera  MwneXy  Polygomsm^  Aconi" 
tmny  Thalu^rumi  some  Alsinemi  the  Iris  sibiriea,  Geranium 
pratense,  Comarum  praknse,  and  Montia  Jimkma  are  distri- 
bvted  all  oirer  these  arctic  regions. 

•  The  teed  of  Uilt  spedes,  which  wm  niscd  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin, 
is  «M  to  ho  hffvoght  from  Baikal. 

Y  2 
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The  EmpOrum  nigrum^  with  HdUboms  trifiUua  (Linn*), 
the  latter  being  an  American  plant  which  we  did  not  see 
again  more  to  the  north,  are  found  upon  most  of  the  hills, 
and  indicate  the  alpine  nature  of  the  scenery.  There  are 
also  some  species  of  Focctnttuny  and  the  common  Ox^coecasy 
Arbutus  alpinuB  and  Uvorursit  with  a  white^flowered  Menr- 
zieHcL^  (probably  a  variety  of  Erica  ctBruleOt)  Rhododendron 
kanUschaticumf  Azalea  procumbetUf  Andromeda  lycopodUndes^ 
(which,  nearer  to  the  Pole,  yields  to  A.  tetragonal)  the  alpine 
WUlowsy  Silene  acaidis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Comus  suecicoy 
Trientalia  europcea^  Lmnaa  borealisy  Omithogabtm  striatum,* 
ArUhericum  calycidatum  (Linn.,  var.  borealis\  Konigia  idandicaf 
a  Gymnandr<iy  apparently  different  from  that  one  found  higher 
north,  ten  Saxifrages,  three  species  of  Pedicularis,  some  Po^ 
tentiUcBj  two  Geo,  two  Anenumesy  three  kinds  of  Primula^  a 
Papaoer,  a  Drosera,  a  Pinguicula,  two  Pgrobe,  a  Violoj  a 
Pamassia,  a  Rubus,  and  an  Armeria.  There  was  but  one 
alpine  Ranunculus,  and  three  Gentianea;  of  these  genera 
there  are  more  individuals  in  higher  latitudes.  Of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  we  found  Aster,  Hieracium,  GnaphaKum,  Leon- 
todon,  and  Artemisia;  this  class  prevails  greatly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Pole,  the  genus  Artemisia  in  particular,  exhibit- 
ing many  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  Unalaschka 
produces  some  alpine  species  of  the  genera  Campanula  and 
Veronica^  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  north.  There 
are  some  individuals  of  the  order  Cruciferte,  scattered  partly 
in  the  hills  and  partly  in  the  vallies.  We  did  not  find  at 
Unalaschka  Alnus  incana,  Betula  nana,  Ledum  palustre,  Dryas 
octppetala,  Diapensia  lapponica,  Rhodiola  rosea,  the  genera 
Spircsa,  Astragalus,  Allium,  Myosotis,  CorydaUs,  Valeriana, 
Aretia,  AndrOsace,  Dodecatheon,  Delphinium,  or  Orobanche; 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  more  northern  latitudes. 

The  maritime  Flora,  which  is  unaltered  in  the  arctic 
regions,  consists  particularly  of  £/^i9tii«  mollis,  (Herb.  Gorenk. 
Trinius  in  Sprengel's  En.  2.  p.  72.)  Arenaria  pepUndes,  Pisum 


*  There  are  tvro  varudiet  of  tliie  plant,  which  may  perhaps  be  ditUnet  ipwlei. 
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mariHmumf  with  various  appearances  of  Putmanaria  maritima 
(Willd.))  being  probably  different  species,  the  P.  parviflora 
(Pursh),  Cochlearia  officinalis^  and  Arnica  maritima^  which, 
though  here  very  luxuriant  and  branched,  in  more  northern 
situations  is  only  one-flowered.  To  this  list  we  may  add 
PotenHUa  anserina.  The  sea  along  the  coast  and  in  the  creeks 
is  rich  in  Algce;  while  the  Fucus  esctdentus  (the  Sea  Kale  of 
the  Russian  mhabitants)  is  particularly  observable  among 
many  gigantic  species  of  the  genus. 

At  Unalaschka,  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  begin  to  assume 
that  predominant  station  which  they  hold  in  all  the  very  cold 
districts. 

We  took  but  a  cursory  view  of  the  islands  St  George  and 
St  Paul,  situated  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.'  It  is 
extraordinary  how  much  more  frigid  does  Nature  here  show 
herself  than  at  Unalaschka.  No  sheltered  vallies,  no  pro- 
tected spots  favour  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  of  milder 
climes;  but  a  perfectly  alpine  growth  prevails,  both  on  the 
hills  and  the  beach.  The  high  summits  of  the  desolate  rocks 
are  covered  with  pale  and  black  Lichens,  while  those  places 
which  are  irrigated  with  melted  snow  afford  only  Sphagnum, 
a  few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Carices.  There  are  no  springs 
in  the  soil.  The  various  arctic  plants  choose,  according 
to  their  nature,  the  rocky  or  the  moory  spots;  and  none 
elevate  themselves  above  the  ground,  to  which  they  seem 
closely  pressed.  A  Lupine  at  the  island  St  George,  and  an 
Achilkea  at  St  Paul,  remind  the  observer  of  the  productions 
of  Unalaschka;  but  there  are  also  several  species  which 
are  not  even  seen  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  latter  island, 
such  as  Banunculus  Pallasii  and  Gmelini,  an  Androsace,  and  a 
Claifioma,  We  found  only  one  plant  peculiar  to  these 
islands,  a  Cochlearia  f  which  is  plentiful  and  characteristic. 

The  alpine  or  arctic  Flora  which  here  (at  St  Lawrence) 
adorns  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  does  not  appear  to  entwine 
their  brows ;  for  when  these  are  entirely  free  from  snow,  and 
the  water  produced  by  the  melted  snow  irrigates  some  brilliant 
plants,  the  dry  ridges  and  declivities  of  the  masses  of  fallen 
rocks  are  only  scantily  attired  with  gray  and  black  Lichens. 
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The  mounUins  of  these  dreary  climes  being  unprolecled 
by  any  covering  of  vegetation,  soon  decompose.  Hie  frost 
bursts  the  rocks,  every  summer's  gentle  warmth  causing  fresh 
ruins,  and  so  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion. 
Wherever  the  abundance  of  Sphagnum  has  not  produced  a 
boggy  turf  in  the  deeply  watered  places,  the  ground  presents 
only  heaps  of  broken  rocks. 

The  aspect  of  Nature  at  the  Cove  of  St  Lawrence  is  most 
wintry;  the  scanty  herbage  barely  covering  the  black  soil, 
while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to  one's  knee.  The 
Andnmieda  poUfoUa  which  we  found  there,  did  not  exceed 
two  or  three  inches  in  height,  and  was  one-flowered.  Among 
the  vegetables  of  this  Cove,  we  found  a  Ddphinium^  a  Do- 
decathean^  an  AreHa^  and  we  saw  there  also  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  species  belonging  to  those  truly  arctic  genera,  Gra»» 
tiana^  Saxifragoj  AstroffeUuSf  ArUmisia^  Drabot  Eamaieubup 
and  daytomOf  many  of  these  being  undescribed. 

The  Island  of  St.  Lawrence,  situated  two  degrees  more  to 
the  south,  does  not  diflPer  in  vegetation  from  the  Cove  of  the 
same  name.  The  Andromeda  tdragonot  Dtya$  ockpetah, 
Diapensia  lapponica,  with  some  alpine  kinds  of  MyoaoHs^  and 
a  OymnandrOf  clearly  indicate  the  prevailing  character  of  its 
flowers.  We  observed,  when  first  arriving  on  this  island, 
where  the  vegetation  is  purely  arctic,  that  we  gathered  in  a 
few  minutes  more  plants  in  bloom  than  we  had  observed 
during  many  weeks  on  that  range  of  islands  comprising  Ra- 
dack,  &c.  and  situated  between  the  tropics. 

Farther  northwards,  on  the  rocky  island  in  the  interior  of 
Kotzebue's  Sound,  grew  the  Azalea  procwnbenSf  as  at  Una» 
laschka  and  the  Cove  and  Isle  of  St  Lawreooe;  with  the 
alpine  JViUowSf  Comm  suecica,  lAnnma  boreaUs,  soma  arctic 
species  of  Rubus^  &c.  The  Empetrum  nigrum  and  JLedum 
paluitre  cover  the  moorland,  with  the  Sphagmm^  but  the 
Ledum  does  not  here  form  the  tall  shrub  which  decorates  the 
turfy  bogs  of  the  north  of  Germany. 

The  vegetation  at  the  interior  of  Kotzeboe's  Sound  is 
much  more  luxuriant  than  within  St  Lawrence's  Cove.  The 
WiUoWB  are  taller,  the  grtusea  grow  stronger,  all  the  plants 
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are  more  stoitt  and  suociilMit:,  white  the  greater  numlMr  of 
species  common  to  the  American  ooast  than  appear  in  St  Law- 
rence's Cove,  indicate  a  more  temperate  climate.  On  the 
island  of  that  name,  we  gathered  Ainus  tncana,  as  a  very  dimi- 
nutive shrub,  and  Spiraa  chamcBdrtfotiOi  both  of  which  we  had 
remarked  at  Kamtschatka,  and  not  on  the  American  Island 
Unalaschka ;  and  which  a  sterner  atmosphere  seems  to  have 
driven  from  St  Lawrence^s  Cove.  An  Orobanche  and  a 
Pinguictda  are  among  the  plants  of  this  island.  The  Ciner- 
aria palusiris  grows  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the  well 
watered  slopes  formed  at  the  base  of  the  mounds  of  ice ;  while 
Betula  nana  is  seen  even  on  the  very  shores.  The  plain 
ocmntry  of  this  island  is  firee  Arom  snow  throughout  Che 
summer. 


[TAB.  LXIIL  LXIV.  IXV.  LXVL  LXVIL] 

ON  THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER 

UMBELLlFER-ffi, 

Deiecied  by  Dr.  Gillibs  i»  tiie  extra  tropical  paru  ^ 

South  Americcu 


The  species  of  this  genus,  found  by  Dn  Gillies  in  South 
America,  and  chiefly  in  the  Cordilleras,  both  on  their  eastern 
and  western  sides,  are  not  numerous,  and  their  illustration 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  recent  labours  of  Hoff- 
man, Sprengel,  and  more  especially  of  Koch  and  De  Can- 
doUe.  The  country  in  question  seems  to  be,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  district  of  the  MulinecB,  a  subtribe  of  De  Can- 
doUe,  of  which  the  genera  are  less  satisfactorily  determined 
than  those  of  the  other  groupes  of  the  otder;  Imd  to  me  it 
q>pears  that  Froffosa,  Ruiz  et  Pav.  and  Peotopkytum  of 
Kuntb)  should  be  removed  from  the  Hydroeotylemf  where 
De  Candolle  has  placed  them,  and  arranged  with  the  Mu^ 
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1.  HYDROCOTYLE.    Zmn. 
Hydrocotyle  bonariensis  ;  foliis  orbicolatis  multilobatis  crena- 

tisque,  ambellis  proliferis,  pedunculo  foliis  breviore. 

1.  H.  bonariensis.  LcoMorch^  Encyd.  3.  p.  153.  Cor.  Ic.  v.  5. 
p.  60.  t  488.  Cham,  tt  SchlechL  in  Lmn.  v.  1.  p.  257. 
Rich.  Hydrocoi.  p.  SO. 

H.  multiflora  et  H.  tribotrys.     Buiz  ei  Poo.  It  Per.  v.  S. 

L  246.  /  A.  and  B. 
H.  umbellata,  IL  bonariensis.    Roem.  et  SckuU.  v.  6.  p.  845. 
Hab.  Locis  bumidis  inter  Mendozam  et  Buenos  Ayres.  GUUes. 

This  appears  to  be  found  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
South  America,  and  in  the  southern  States  of  North  America 
too,  if  Roemer  and  Schultes  are  correct  in  considering  H. 
wnbeOata  of  Linn,  as  the  same.  It  is  indeed  a  very  variable 
species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mendoza;  the  young  um- 
bels are  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  proliferous,  each  nm- 
bel  sending  out  many  rays,  or  often  only  a  single  ray,  which 
again  becomes  proliferous  in  the  middle,  and  that  repeatedly, 
so  that  the  rays  have  four  or  six  whorb  of  flowers,  as  in  the 
J7.  tribotrys ^o{  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

2.  BOWLESLL  Bmz  ei  Poo. 

1.  Bowlesia  geraniijblia;  stellato-pubescens,  caule  procum- 
bente  gracili,  foliis  longe  petiolatis  reniformibus  profunda 
qninquelobis,  lobis  ovatis  obtusis  bi-trifidis  sinubus  ob- 
tusis,  pedunculis  brevissimis  trifloris,  fructibus  parvis. 

B.  geraniifolia.     Cham,  et  ScfUecht  in  lAnn.  v.  I.  p.  382. 

Hab.  In  regno  Chilensi  ad  Talcaquano  primum  detexit  CL 
Chamisso.     In  umbrosis  prope  Buenos  Ayres.  CnUies. 

Stipuke  majusculae,  albse,  scariosae,  ad  basin  foliorum.  . 

The  Bowlesia  kbata  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  differs  from  this 
in  the  shorter  lobes  of  its  leaves,  which  are  undivided,  in 
the  acute  sinuses,  in  the  greater  length  of  its  peduncle  and 
much  larger  size  of  the  fruit.  Stems  procumbent — Schlecht- 
endal  and  Chamisso  say  the  stem  is  erect,  and  yet  <^  cMtaKSi 
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flaccUtui**    The  species  has  a  very  extended  range,  if  I  am 
correct  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  plant  of  Chamisso. 

2,  Bowlesia  troptBolifoluif  (Gftff.  et  Hook.) ;  stellatim  pubescens, 
caule  procumbente  gracili,  foliis  palmatim  5-7-partitis, 
laciniis  lanceolatis  obtusiusculis  integerriinis  sinubus 
acutis,  pedunculis  subelongatis  3-floris,  fructibus  parvis. 

Has.  In  umbrosis  et  in  fissuris  rupium  apud  *^  el  Salto  de 
San  Isidro,"  in  convalle  Andlum  versus  Mendozam :  alt 
6000  ped.    GiUies. 

Tola  pkmtOf  sed  folia  juniora  pedicellique  prsecipue,  pilis 
brevibus  ramosis  stellatisve  pubescens.  Caules  filiformes, 
longi,  graciles,  procumbentes.  Folia  sublonge  petiolata, 
(petiolo  2  ad  4  uncias  longo,)  unciam  ad  duas  uncias  lata, 
reniformi-rotundata,  profunde  ultra  medium  5-7-fidis, 
etiam  palmato-partitis,  sinubus  acutis,  lateralibus  minus 
profundis,  unde  folium  fere  palmato-pedatum.  Ad  basin 
petioli  sHpuiUB  parva^  vix,  nisi  oculo  armato^  conspicuae, 
acuminatae,  albidae,  scariosae,  atque  pilosae.  Pedunculus 
subpoUicaris,  triflorus,  Flores  pedicellati.  Germen  petal- 
ague  pilosa. 

Stibirib.  //.  MuLiMEA.    DC. 
3.  BOLAX. 

1.  Bolax  GiOiesii  ;  densissime  caespitosa,  foliis  petiolatis  trifi- 
dis,  umbella  pedunculata  4-10  flora,  fructibus  utriculosis. 
(Tab.  LXIII.) 

Hab.  In  valle  UspallatOy  Andibus  Mendozas,  alt  6000  usque 
ad  12,000  ped.   GiUies. 

Radix  longe  descendens.  Catdes  plurimi  ex  eadem  radice, 
densissime  et  latissime  caespitosi,  vix  duas  uncias  longi, 
ubique  foliosi.  Folia  siccitate  rigida,  opaca,  basi  lato-vagi* 
nata,  concava,  medio  in  petiolum  brevem  crassiusculum 
attenuata,  superne  dilatata  in  laminam  latiusculam  crassam 
trifidam,  laciniis  acutiusculis  suba^ualibus,  raro  bifidam 
laciniis  a^ualibus.  Pedunculus  terminalis,  crassiusculus, 
teres,  subrugulosus,  superne  paululum  incrassatus,  involu- 
cratus.  Jnoolucrum  e  foliolis  5-6  ovalibus,  concavis,  obtusis. 
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Porlezuela,   in  declivitatibus  mondam.      Alt.    5000  ad 
10,000  ped.     GiOieM. 

This  IB  a  very  variable  plant,  especially  in  the  length  of  its 
leaves,  and  in  the  umbels  being  solitary  and  terminal  upon  a 
branch,  or  with  lateral  ones :  all  about  equal  in  length  with 
the  leaves.  This  and  the  preceding  are  called  DichiOo  in 
the  country  where  they  grow.  I  find  no  umbels  proliferous, 
as  in  Cavanilles*  figure:  but  in  other  respects  the  plants 
entirely  accord. — Near  Uspallata,  Dr.  Gillies  found  a  variety 
with  purplish  flowers. 

8.  Mulinum  ufictinan,  {GUL  ei  HooL);  foliis  trifidiis  laciniis 
subulatis  spinosis,  umbella  subsessili  in  ramulis  brevibus 
terminal!,  fructibus  ellipticis.     (Tab.  LXIV.) 

Has*  Prope  "  La  Cienega  de  Bonillo,''  in  summom  fere 
jugum  montium  Uspalatensium.  Alt  9500  ped.    Gillies, 

Finiex  humilis,  odorifera,  omnino  glabra,  valde  ramosa,  ramis 
primariis  subdigitalibus,  flexuosis,  rigidis,  valde  intricatis, 
secundariis  brevissimis,  lateralibus  numerosis,  ubique 
dense  foliosis.  FoUa  vix  uncium  longa,  rigidissima,  basi 
vaginantia,  amplexicaulia,  utrinque,  statu .  junior!,  uni- 
setosa,  demum  linearia,  ad  apicem  in  laciniis  tribus  brevi- 
bus, divaricatis,  subulatis,  spinosis  desinentia.  Umbella 
terminales  ex  apicibus  ramulorum  lateralium,  solitariae^ 
fere  omn!no  sessiles.  Invohurum  e  foliolis^lineari-sub- 
ulatis,  subsex,  basi  in  tubum  brevem  connatis.  PediceOi 
6-8.  Flores  plurimi  abortientes.  Calyx  e  dentibus  ^ 
m!nutis.  PeicUa  ovata,  intus  medio  linea  longitudinal! 
elevata  notata,  apice  acuto  incurvo.  JFhictus  ellipticus^ 
compresso-tetragonus,  fere  quadri-alatus. 

Tab.  LXIV.  Fig.  1,  Plant:— nof.  size.  Fig.  2,  Leaf.  Fig. 
S,  Portion  of  an  umbel.  Fig.  4,  Petal.  Fig.  5,  Fruit 
Fig.  0,  Carpel,  seen  on  its  inner  face.  Fig.  7,  Sec- 
tion of  the  entire  fruit : — all  but  fig.  1  more  or  less  mag- 
nified. 

4.  Mulinum  d&at^nafvm,  {GUI.  et  Hook.);   foliis  trifidis 
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laciniis  ovato-lanceolatis  mucronatis,  ambella  axillari  par- 
viflora  sessilL 

Hab.  Apad  **  Cerro  de  la  Polcura,"  in  Andibus  versus  Men- 
dozam.     Gillies. 

Of  this  very  distinct  species  there  are  few  and  very  indifferent 
specimens  in  Dr.  Gillies'  collection,  and  the  root  and  lower 
part  of  the  stems  are  altogether  wanting.  Those  that  exist 
are  branched  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  the  branches  clothed 
with  the  long,  white,  shining,  membranaceous  sheaths  to  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  themselves  are  sometimes  slightly  hairy : 
the  segments  of  the  leaves  greatly  broader  and  less  rigid  than 
in  the  preceding  species.     Fruit  as  in  M.  tUicinunu 

In  tlie  branches  and. leaves  this  species  has  much  similarity 
to  the  SeUnum  microph^Uwn  of  Cav.  Ic.  tab.  486,  but  in  that 
plant  the  umbels  are  borne  upon  comparatively  long  terminal 
peduncles. 

5.  LARETIA.     CHU.  et  Hook. 

Cal.  margo  5-dentatus.  Pet.  ovata,  Integra  (fide  Cawm.) 
Fhictus  elliptico-quadratus,  a  dorso  plano-compressus, 
quadrialatus.  Carpella  lenticularia,  jugis  5  dorsalibus,  S 
lateralibus  marginalibus,  evittata.  Semen  complanatum.— 
Umbellae  sessUea^  involucratcB.  .  Planta  Jere  acaiulis  dense 
ccBspUma.     Folia  integra. 

1.  Laretia  acaidis,  {GUL  et  Hook.)    (Tab.  LXV.) 

Selinum  acaule.     Cav.  Ic.  v.  5.  t.  487.  f.  2. 

Mulinum  acaule.    Pers.  Syn.  PI.  v.  1.  p.  309. 

Hab.  In  Andibus  Chilensibus,  ad  vallem  dd  Fray  CartoSf 
prope  radices  montium  ignivomarum  ^^  Peteroa^^  et  <<  Pexir 
quenes.''  Alt.  10,000  ad  11,000  ped.  Gillies.  Nom. 
vernac.  lAaretcu 

Radix  crassiuscula,  lignosa,  subfusiformis,  longe  descendens, 
hie  illic  fibrosa.  Cavles  brevissimi,  fere  nulli,  densissime 
caespitosi,  apiid  terram  declinatL  Folia  numerosa,  in 
rosulas  expansa,  oblongo-lingulata,  infeme  attenuata,  basi 
vaginato-amplexicaulia.  Umbella  terminalis,  pauciflora, 
sessilis,  involucro  polyphyllo^  e  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis 
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pirriiy  ciMlBr  Frwehu  pro  piantg  migajtodine  mwiiinns 
compressomembranaceus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  singular  pbrnt,  wlricli  often  covers 
the  ground  in  patches  of  many  feet  in  diameter,  yet  scarcely 
rising  above  the  sarface  of  Ae  soH,  and  which  yields  a  resin 
applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  Bslo^  Giffiesii,  ahoold 
iiot  have  been  noticed  by  any  author  since  CavaniUes  described 
and  figured  it,  from  specimens  fbmid  al  Port  Sma  oo  dio 
coast  of  PMagottia*  Peraoon^  indeed,  refcrs  it  to  MttKnum^ 
under  the  persnaMoo  that  all  the  So«th  AraericaD  Seimm  at 
CavaniUes  belong  to  eike  and  die  same  genns;  and  Pjofcjiaqr 
De  CandoUe^  in  saying  ^  that  CavaniUes  has  wdl  described 
JlMir  ifiecies  of  MMrmm^  evidently  intends  to  indiide  omr  plant 
in  that  genus.  Bot  in  ail  probdbttky  tfercse  aalbon  had  never 
seen  its  fhitt^  which  eertamly  comes  near  die  old  gemis  &jh 
nwH  in  the  singular  situation  of  the  ridges,  all  of  which  are 
placed  upon  the  flattened  exterior  surface  of  the  carpeL 
The  accurate  CavaniUes  omitted  to  notice  the  marginal 
ridges  and  the  central  one,  and  thus  described  each  carpel 
as  having  only  two  ridges.  A  representation  of  the  fruit  is 
given  at 

T^t  LXV.   2^  1,  Plant  in  finnk>-Hkit«  sue.   £^.  3,  Fruit 
Fig,  3,  Transverse  section  of  the 


6.  POZOA.    LagamL 

Calyx  margo  S-dentatus.    Petakt  ovata^  Integra, 

elevata.  Fntdk9  oblo^giK%  obCOsa  tetragonus,  ad  raphin 
coatiatftust  dossa  insigpaiter  oaDalicnbtto.  CarpeUa  antice 
semi-teretes»  dorso  caoaUculata,  angiilis  obtasis,  quinque- 
jQgata^  jt^  dnobua  kteralibua  pUmo  commissurali  im- 
positis,  evittata.  Semen  antice  convexura^  postice  con- 
cavum  seu  canaliculatum. — Umbella  simplex.  Involucrum 
manophyUum^amplumf  margins  denMwn^n^^  Scapus 

radicaUs.     Folia  integra^  coriacea. 

L  Pom*  toriaoea.    (Tab.  LXVL) 

^  HtaoirM  war  1m  OtaMUfliM^  p.  SO. 
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Pr  cotmtm.    TdiKfateaf  Oen^ei  Sp.  nov.  Diagn.  p.\M^  n.  163. 

Hab.  Santa  Madre,  Ceno  del  Potcina,  Los  Impossibles  et 
aliis  locis  Andium  Chilensium,  intra  Mendozam  et  Chile, 
alt.  9000  ad  10,000  ped.  GiUies. 

Radix  longe  descendens^  craasiuscul%  aublignosa^  perennis. 
Folia  omnia  radicalia,  longe  petiolata,  glaberrima^  rotun- 
data,  etiam  subcordata,  frequenter  subcuneata,  radiatim 
nervosa,  coriacea,  glauco-viridia,  margine  superiore  prae- 
cipue  crenato-dentata;  petiolo  gracQi  non  raro  purpmr- 
ascente,  basi  vaginato,  vagina  brevi.  Scapi  radicales 
omnino  aphylli,  primum  foliis  breviores,  demum  valde 
elongatiy  spithaman.  VnAdla  termmalis,  solitaria,  involn- 
cro  amplo,  monophyllo,  hemisphaerico,  membraDaceo,  den- 
tate, venoaoy  in&me  dncta.  PeMedH  numerosv  NoreM 
in  capitulum  hemisphsericum  congesti,  plurimi  abortivi. 
Cal^  e  dentibus  majfuscuUs  5»  persistentibus.  Petalu  5, 
ereok^-patentia,  ooncova,  Integra,  aculkiscuUs  vixapke  io* 
curva^  iatus  linea  media  longitudinali  elevata*  Frwatu^ 
oblongus,  prismatico-tetragonus,  angulis  obtusis. 

I  am  not  aware  that  avj  figure  exists  of  diia  singalar  and 
verjF  beautiful  genua  of  UmbdUfenms^  pUmta;  and  indeed  so 
rare  is  the  w<Hrk  above  referred  to^  in  which  its  name  and 
^Mtfacter  are  pubhahed^  thai  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  refer  to 
itf  and  I  lely  upon  Roemer  and  Schohes  fi>r  the  eorrectness 
of  the  synonym.  The  size  of  the  plant  is  liable  to  great 
variation,  and  still  more  is  the  form  of  its  leaves,  for  though 
tha  greater  numbesc  oF  then  are  ewiflate  at  the-  ba£^  othert 
are  almost  exactly  cordate^  The  general  colour  ia  a  pale 
glaucous  green,  but  some  specimens  are  beautyhUj  tilled 
with  parple^  ^specially  ia  thcis  peticdes* 

Tab.  LXVi.  liff.  1,  Fertile  tcuwer.  JRg.  3,  Proit  2^  8^ 
Section  ef  a  corpeft : — nmgmifkd. 

7.  ASTEBISCIUM.     Cham.  $i  SchUchL 

CaL  margo  denlibua  5,  miguacdtSk.  Ftkda  intea  nwlio'  Ifaieft 
kngitiMfiDaU,  mgit»  kiODrf%  dwaa   tadbeicida  catnoao. 
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/Vnctef  obloogttfli  priamatico-tetragoiiiu^  4-alfl 
raphin  contractus,  a  dorso  compressos.  Carpdla  ^ 
cida,  antice  sabconyexa,  dorso  sabcanaliculata,  quinque- 
jugata,  jugis  2  lateralibus  piano  commissorali  impositis, 
evittata* — Umbella  mmpkxj  mAgiobo$cu  Involucram  pofy- 
phpUumf  breve.    Plantae  Hgidoj  JbKis  eimplidbus,  cauHbus 


1.  Asteriscium  chileMe ;  foliis  trilobis  inciso-serratisy  pedun- 
culis  elongatis  sparsis,  petalis  profunde  emarginatis  apici- 
bus  longbsimis  involutis,  fructu  basi  angustiore,  involucri 
foliolis  lanceolatis  incisis.    (Tab.  LXVII.     A.) 

A*  chilense.  Cham,  ei  SchtechL  m  Linn.  v.  1.  p.  254.  t.  5. 
/  1.  (fructus.) 

Hab.    Apud  La  Cuesta  de  Zapata,  in  Chile^  alt  1600  ped. 


So  accurately  haye  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendal  described 
the  present  plant,  that  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  form  a 
character  which  shall  distinguish  it  from  the  following  species. 

Tab.  LXVII.  A.  Fig.  a,  Head  of  flowers :  not.  size.  Fig. 
1,  Abortive  flowers.  Fig.  2,  The  same,  from  which  the 
petals  and  stamens  are  removed.  Fig,  3,  Perfect  flower. 
Fig.  4,  Back  view  of  a  petal.  Fig.  5,  Front  view  of  da 
Fig.  6,  Front  view  of  do.,  the  curiously  involute  apex 
being  removed*  Fig.  7,  The  apex.  Fig.  8,  Transverse 
section  of  the  fruit  :«-«ia^rn(/iedl 

2.  Asteriscium /N>^og9AaAim,  {GtU.  ^  Hodlu)\  aphyllum?  pe- 
dunculis  corymbosis  numerosis,  nunc  abortivis  spinosis, 
petalis  integris  acutis  apice  involutis,  fructu  lato-oblongo, 
involucri  foliolis  linearibus  integris^     (Tab.  L^VII.    B.) 

Hab.  In  convallibus  Andium,  prope  ^<  Ladera  de  la  Jaula," 
et  versus  **  Uspallata,"  in  provinda  Mendoza,  alt  7500 
ped.  GiOies. 

The  specimens  of  this  plant  are  -gathered  at  some  distance 
above  the  root,  and  are  evidently  in  an  advanced  state  of 
fructification,  while  the  absence  of  leave%  for  none  exist  upon 
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any  of  the  speciinens,  may  be  accounted  for  by  these  two 
circumstances.  There  are  scars  at  the  base  of  each  peduncle, 
but  whether  bracteas  or  leaves  have  fallen  away,  I  am  un- 
certain. Many  heads  of  flowers  remain,  but  they  are  all 
barren ;  yet,  from  these  and  from  the  perfect  fruit,  (that  most 
important  organ  in  the  classification  of  Umbelliferous  plants,) 
there  cannot  be  a  question  of  its  belonging  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  preceding.  The  stem  is  glaucous,  striated,  rounded, 
rough  to  the  touch  between  the  striae.  Some  of  the  lower 
branches  are  spinous,  and  appear  to  be  abortive  peduncles. 
Barren  Jhwers  with  large  calycine  teeth,  and  petals  which 
have  a  much  less  distinct  tubercle  than  those  of  A.  chUense^ 
quite  entire,  with  a  comparatively  short  acute  incurved  point. 
Pndt  larger,  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length,  more  brown, 
shining,  and  membranaceous  than  the  preceding,  yet  in 
general  structure  it  is  the  same. 

In  another  part  of  Dr.  Gillies's  Chilian  Collection  is  a 
solitary  specimen  of  a  plant,  which,  different  as  it  may  appear 
in  habit  from  those  now  under  review,  I  am  yet  inclined  to 
consider  the  young  state  of  the  same  species;  in  it  there 
are  many  radical  and  several  remote  cauline  leaves^  petiolated, 
cordate,  3-lobed,  waved  at  the  margin,  and  spinuloso-dentate. 
The  umbels  are  compound,  scarcely  reaching  above  the  leaves, 
and  they  probably  run  out  into  a  corymbose  panicle  in  age. 
There  are  barren  flowers  mixed  with  the  perfect  ones,  and 
their  structure  is  very  similar  to  those  of  our  A.  polycephahan. 
I  should  observe,  however,  that  this  plant  was  found  by  Dr. 
Gillies,  nQt  in  Chile,  but  in  the  valley  through  which  the 
river  Salado  runs,  and  near  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Mendoza. 

Tab.  LXVII.  B.  Fig.  1,  Head  of  barren  flowers:  not 
size.  Fig.  2,  Single  barren  flower.  Fig.  3,  Back  view 
of  a  petal.  Fig.  4,  Front  view  of  do.  Fig.  5,  Head  or 
umbel  of  fruit: — not  size.  Fig.  6,  Fruit  Fig.  7,  Trans- 
verse section  of  the  same.  Fig.  8,  One  of  the  carpels, 
still  suspended  by  its  bifid  axis ;  the  others  having  fallen 
away  :--»all  but  figs.  1  and  5  magnified. 

VOIm  I.  z 
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a  ERYNOIUH    iMm. 

*  Nervis  Jbliorum  paraOdU. 

1.  Eryngium  aqwxticum;  foliis  linear! -lanceolatis  remote 
ciliato-spinosis,  inferioribus  ensiformibus,  floralibus  lan- 
ceolatis dentatis,  involucri  foliolis  capitulo  globoso  breyi- 
oribus  paleisque  integris,  caule  subdichotomo.     Spr. 

£.  aquaUcum.  LimiL  Sp.  PL  p.  336.  Jitcq.  Ic  Rear,  v.  2. 
U  347.     DdcoTQcke^  Eryng.  p.  57. 

£.  yaccsefoliuia.    Mick.  It  Bar.  Am,  v.  1.  p.  164. 

Hab.  Locis  hamidis  ad  ripas  Flaminis  CkuelOf  prope  Buenos 
Ayres. 


9.  Eryngium  pamculaium;  foliis  linearibiis  dentato-spinosis, 
floralibas  brevissimis  ovalibus^  involucri  foliolis  paleas 
sequantibus,  caule  dichotomo.  Ddarocke. 

E.  paniculatum.     Ddaroche,  Eryng.  p.  59.  L  26. 

Hab.  In  Chile:  prope  La  Guardia  de  Patrero  in  valle 
fiuminis  Maypu;  et  in  Provincia  Sancti  Ludovici,  ad 
summum  fere  jugum  montium  *^  Cerro  del  Morro.**  GUUes. 

3.  Eryngium  nudum^  (GiU  et  Hook,);  caule  elato  paniculate^ 
foliis  lineari-subulads  canaliculatis  ciliato-spinosis,  spinulis 
bi-ternisve,  capitulis  globosis,  involucris  nullis. 

Hab.  In  planide  ^'  Pampas"  dictam,  circa  Buenos  Ayres. 
GiOies. 

Caulis  erectus,  4-5  pedalis,  erectus,  teres,  striatos,  gracilis 
supeme  laxe  paniculatus,  ramis  verticillatis  tematisqoe. 
FoUa  n^eriora  longiora^  pedalia ;  guperiora  sensim  minora, 
lineari-subulata,  striata,  glauco-viridia,  basi  latiora,  caulem 
amplectentia;  suprema  floraiiaque  minuta,  subulata,  qiar- 
gine  ciliato-spinosa;  spinulis  binis  temisve  basi  incrassar 
tis,  versus  apicem  foliorum  rarionbus.  CtgMtiUa  pe- 
dunculos  longos  graciles  terminantia,  involucre  omnino 
destituta.  JFJares  densissime  compact!.  Paka  oUongse, 
florem  sequantes,  acutae,  mucronatae.  Cafycis  foliola 
erecta,  magna,  elliptica,  mucrone  recto  terminata.    Petala 
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oblonga,   erecta,   acumine  petali  longitudine  arctissime 
.   inflexo,   calycem   vix  excedentia.      Styli  longe  exserti, 
filiformes,    erecti.       Germen    setis    paleaceis    appressis 
aculeatum. 

The  present  species  is  aUied  to  E.  ebracteatum  of  Lamarck, 
and  Delaroche,  Eryng.  L  82,  in  habit,  and  especially  in  the 
aqntida  being  destitute  of  involucre;  but  it  differs  in  the 
abundant  spinules  upon  its  leavesj  the  globose,  not  oblong, 
head  oi  jkfwers^  and  the  mucronated  calycine  segments. 

*  *  Nertris  JbHomm  ramosis. 

4.  I^ryDgiam  nudicavle  ;  foliis  radicalibus  obovatis  in  petio- 
lum  attenuatis  grosse  spinoso-serratis,  serraturis  itenim 
spinulosis  caule  dichotomo  subaphyllo^  involucris  lan- 
ceolatis  spinosis  capitula  rotunda  aequantibus,  paleis  sub* 
ulatis. 

£.  nudicaule.  Lam.  EncycL  v.  4.  p.  759.  t  187.  f.  2.  {male.) 
Ddaroche  Eryng.  p.  51. 

Hab*  In  provinda  Sancti  Ludovici,  in  summum  fere  jugnm 
montium  **  Cerro  del  Morro:*    Alt.  4500  ped.     Gillies. 

Delaroche's  description  is  made  from  •  specimens  gathered 
at  Monte  Video  by  Comroerson.  They  quite  agree  with  the 
individuals  in  Dn  Gillies's  herbarium;  but  the  figure  in 
Lamarck's  Cyclop,  is  a  very  indifferent  one,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. 

The  other  Umbelliferous  plants  in  Dr.  Gillies's  collection 
are  the  following;  and  they  are  probably  introduced  from 
Europe.  I.  Apium  graveolens.  Linn.  Mendoza  and  Cor- 
dova.— 2.  Petroselinum  saHvum.  Hoffm.  Mendoza. — 3.  He- 
losciadium  laUfifiorum.  Koch,  Buenos  Ayres. — 4.  Ammi 
Vimaga.  Lam.  «.  major.  Maritime  provinces  of  Chili,  fi. 
minor.  River  SaladiUot  in  Cordova. — 5.  Foeniculum  vulgare. 
Gartn.  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Ayres. — 6.  Daucus  Carcia. 
Linn.  Mendoza. — ^7.  Myrrhis  odorata.  Scop.  Vallies  of  the 
Andes  of  Chili  and  of  Mendoza. — 8.  Coriandrum  sativum. 
Linn.  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

z  2 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  BRITISH  PLANTS, 
PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
ENGLISH  FLORA  OF  SIR  JAMES  E.  SMITH.— 
By  W,  Wilson,  Esq, 


1.  Salicornia  herbacea. — Near  Holyhead,  Aug.  22,  1828. — 
The  central  Jhwer  (of  each  cluster  of  three)  is  diandrous, 
one  anther  below,  and  the  other  above  the  laterally  compressed 
germen :  lateral  JUnoerB  with  only  one  stamen^  above  the  pis- 
til. Calyx  with  three  rounded  entire  shallow  segments ;  one 
anther  partly  protruded.  Rudiment  of  the  9eed  compressed, 
rounded,  rough-«dged,  the  funiculus  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  germen.  The  joints  beneath  the  flowers  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  connate  leaves.  It  appears  that  all  the  British 
species  of  this  genus  are  diandrous. 

2.  Chara.  (Example  C  gracilis;  Llyn  Idwel,  May  30, 
1828.) — Anther  with  8  sides,  splitting  into  as  many  portions, 
and  from  the  centre  of  each,  internally,  proceeds  a  Jbotstalk^ 
supporting  at  its  extremity  a  number  of  fibres,  {poUen?) 
which  are  transversely  marked  with  dark  lines.  Germen 
with  5  spiral  struts  meeting  at  the  summit  and  forming  the 
stigma?  which,  in  this  species,  is  very  minute,  and  not 
toothed.  Seeds?  pellucid,  contained  within  an  internal, 
roundish  membrane. 

Chara  gracilis  has  the  whorled  branches  forked,  or  trifid, 
especially  in  the  female.  Pistils  ?  two  together  at  the  forks, 
sessile.  Anthers  on  a  separate  plant,  mostly  solitary,  in 
similar  situations ;  two  colourless  lines  are  seen  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem  and  branches.  This  plant  is  dioecious 
in  the  above  situation,  (observed  during  three  years;)  the 
fertile  plant  twice  as  tall;  the  yellow  hue  of  the  barren  plant 
(arising  from  the  large  anthers)  readily  distinguishes  it  from 
the  other,  when  seen  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake: 
they  grow  in  company,  and  are  much  intermixed. 

3.  Chara  aspera. — Near  Holyhead,  July,  1828. — ^The 
stem  is  not  striated  or  furrowed,  as  in  C.  hispida^  nor  are  the 
whorled  branches  very  evidently  jointed.    Anthers,  as  above 
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described  in  C  gracilis  (with  respect  to  their  structure) ;  the 
point  of  insertion  is  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  5  bractecu  f 
two  of  which  are  placed  beneath  the  anther. 

4.  Callitriche  venuu — This  is   sometimes  found  without 
floating  kavesy  in  which  state  it  may  have  been  mistaken  for 

C  autumnalis.  In  C  vema  the  lower  leaves  are  linear, 
abrupt,  or  erose,  single-ribbed.  Fruit  emarginate,  nearly 
round  and  compressed,  consisting  of  4  semicircular  flat  seeds. 

5.  Callitriche  autumnalis. — Llyn  Macloy,  Anglesea,  July, 
1825  and  1828. — Flowers  separated,  two  barren  and  two 
fertile  ones  neighbours,  but  not  always  so.  I  cannot  find 
any  petals.  Stgles  very  long,  deflexed.  Leaves  not  quite 
linear,  but  rather  broader  at  the  base,  also  abrupt  and  single- 
ribbed  ;  they  are  always  broader  than  in  C.  vema.  Fruit  orbi- 
cular, compressed,  with  a  membranous  margin.  It  is  twice 
the  size  of  that  of  C  vema  ;  the  seeds  are  thinner  and  more 
closely  applied  to  each  other.  I  believe  that  joetab  are  never 
present  in  this  species.  I  have  never  seen  this  plant  growing 
near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

6.  Circaea  alpincu — Perthshire,  July,  1827. — The  Calyx  is 
certainly  elevated  above  the  germen,  but  is  not  tubular.  I 
think  the  part  miistaken  for  a  tubular  portion  of  the  calyx 
is  only  a  sort  of  beak  to  the  fruit,  and  in  that  case  the  calyx 
must  be  two-leaved.  Filamemts  not  very  evidently  thickened 
upwards.  Style  reddish,  but  not  the  petals  or  filaments. 
Stigma  a  double  globe. 

7.  Utricularia  vulgaris. — July,  1828. — The  bladders  upon 
the  leaves  have  an  orifice  closed  by  an  elastic  valve^  opening 
inwards^  and  of  much  thinner  texture  than  the  bladder  to 
which  it  is  attached  where  the  crest  is  placed.  The  crest 
usually  consists  of  two  short  branched  filaments ;  the  valve 
is  sometimes  bearded;  insects  often  enter  the  bladders,  and 
are  of  course  confined  there.  Anthers  of  one  cell;  fllaments 
much  bent,  thick,  and  somewhat  compressed.  Stigma  two- 
lipped,  the  largest  membranous  and  fringed  (placed  nearest 
to  the  anthers.)  Lower  co/^o^-leaf  notched,  and  rather  larger 
than  the  other. 


roOa  iiioDophyIloii%  roondifh,  dosdj  mvatng  the 
and  pislils.  SiaatemM  two,  rardj  esserted  at  the 
PoUem  globular,  its  diameter  to  the  breadth  of  the 
1  to  8.  Germem  with  a  folitaiy  mdiiwnt,  Siifk 
wards.  StiffWM  two-lipped,  and  more  dilated  than  in 
Seed  transveTKly  placed  within  the  fapwilfi,  (the  Ubam  puiiiiiMg 
toward  the  narrow  end  of  the  fitmd,)  uMupiciaed,  obscurely 
farrowed  at  the  sides.  Rumd  elliptical,  more  oUoog  than  in 
L,  gUfba.  Rod  a  single  fibre,  tipped  with  a  long  sheath, 
which  is  sometimes  minutely  hairy.  The  oBmatem,  is  more 
distinct  in  this  seed  than  in  that  of  Z.  gSAtu  Embrffo  as  in 
that  qiecies,  though  smaller. — I  believe  the  finond,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  £.  gibba  to  be  always  laterally  pndiferoos,  whether 
the  flower  be  present  or  not,  the  ^  biuls"  not  supplying 
their  place,  but  accompanying  them. 

9.  Lemna  gStbcL, — Near  Warrington,  September,  1826. — 
Grains  oi  Polkn  globular,  their  diameter  to  the  thidmess  of 
the  anther  as  1  to  7,  and  to  the  breadth  of  the  stigma  as  1 
to  5 ;  they  do  not  burst  in  water  until  after  having  been  dried. 
Only  one  $Uxmen  exserted.  Style  the  length  of  the  germa. 
Stigma  two-lipped,  concave.  CapwU  rounded,  compressed, 
pointed  with  the  base  of  the  style,  four-seeded.  Seed  wA 
transversely  placed,  but  with  the  Atluta  towards  the  top  of 
the  capsule,  furrowed.  I  have  never  seen  two  flowers  on  the 
same  frond.  The  root  proceeds  from  a  part  which  is  free 
from  the  vesicular  gibbous  body  underneath ;  these  vesicles 
are  filled  with  tiir  until  the  plant  decays. — In  the  same  situa- 
tion fertile  specimens  were  plentiful  in  September,  1827. 

10.  Cladium  Marisctu. — Cheshire,  August,  1825. — Stigmas 
generally  two,  which  are  sometimes  cloven.  Three  flowers 
not  unfrequent  in  each  spikelet,  but  more  commonly  two 
only  are  found,  one  of  which  is  usuaUy  abortive,  yet  it  is  not 
dijBicult  to  find  instances  in  which  both  come  to  perfection, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tliird  floret  is  fertile.  Vi€k  EngL  FL 
vol  4.  Addenda. 

11.  Anthoxanthum  odbra^t<ii». — June,  1828. — I  think  Mr. 
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Brown  correct  in  his  view  of  this  genus.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  part  to  be  the  nectary  which  is  so  termed  in 
EngL  U. ;  it  coniains^  not  merely  surroundsy  the  germeni  and 
is  elevated  by  a  short  stalk  above  the  (so  termed)  corolla, 
and  consequently  above  the  germen  and  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  The  larger  aum  is  inserted  near  the  base  of  the 
glume^  opposite  the  larger  valve  of  the  calyx,  as  also  the 
larger  valve  of  the  <*  nectary."  Germen  spurred  below. — No 
i^pearance  of  nectaries,  such  as  are  usually  found  in  grasses. 

12.  Valeriana  dioiccu — May  19th,  1827. — ^The  plant  is  fur- 
nished with  horizontal  shoots,  but  I  do  not  thuik  the  root  a 
creeping  one.  Fertile  JUnoers  much  smaller  than  the  others. 
Stigmoy  in  the  really  fertile  flowers,  deeply  three-cleft ;  when 
stamens  occur  on  the  fertile  plant,  they  are  short,  abortive, 
and  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Style  deciduous. 
Stem  with  four  winged  angles. 

13.  Schcenus  nigricans. — June,  1826. — Leaves  semi-cylin- 
drical, with  roughish  edges,  shorter  than  the  stem.  The 
**  scales  at  the  base  of  the  germen**  appear  to  me  more  like 
short  spiny  bristles,  5  or  6  in  number,  attached,  as  Smith 
observes,  to  the  receptacle,  but  certainly  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  filaments;  which  is  the  case  also  in  various  species 
of  Scirpusy  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  in  all  instances 
where  bristles  are  formed  at  all. 

(^To  be  contimtetL) 


[TAB.  LXVIL  LXVIIL] 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  MACRO- 
PODIUM, 

Found  by  Mr.  David  Douglas  in  North  West  America. 


The  genus  Macropodium  was  established  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  2d  edition  of  the  Hortus  KeioensiSy  upon  the  Cardamine 
nivalis  of  Pallas,  by  our  illustrious  countryman  Mr.  Brown, 
and  thus  characterised — *^  Siliqua  pedicellata,  linearis.    Coty- 
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tedaneM  accumbentes.  Cafyx  erectas."  Hitherto,  however, 
only  one  species  has  been  known  to  Botanists,  and  that  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Altaic  Mountains,  near  the  limits  of  perpe- 
tual snow ;  and  has  a  habit  so  unlike  the  Cruciferous  plants 
in  general,  that  Vahl,  in  his  herbarium,  as  we  are  assured  by 
De  CandoUe,  marked  it  as  a  Cleome.  Of  this,  the  IdJacropo- 
dium  fiivaie  of  Brown,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  figure  exists, 
except  the  one  published  in  Pallas'  Travels,  a  work  probably 
in  the  hands  of  few  Botanists,  and  where  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  analysis  of  the  fructification  is  exhibited  with 
the  precision  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  adopt  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  still  difficult  and  most  extensive 
family  of  plants  to  which  this  genus  belongs.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  because  I  possess  no  perfect  firuit  of  the  new 
species,  I  shall  render  my  account  of  this  genus  more  com- 
plete by  representing  that  of  M.  nivale. 

Gen.  Char.  CaL  erectus,  basi  latiore.  Petala  calyce 
multo  longiora,  linearia  vel  lineari-spathulata.  Stamina 
libera.  Antherce  lineares,  vel  oblongae.  Stylus  subnullus. 
Stigma  parvum,  capitatum.  SUiqua  sdpitata,  lineari-ensi- 
formis,  compresso-plana,  pedicellata:  valvis  planis,  ob- 
scure i-eticulatis,  medio  uninerviis.    Semina  suborbieularia, 
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compressa,  uniseralia,  vix,  nisi  in  statu  juniore,  marginata. 
Cott/kdones  accumbentes. — Radix  annuus  vel  perenms. 
Caulis  herbaceusy  simplex  vel  rcmosus.  Folia  inteffra  vel  Ich 
ciniata,  Racemus  termineUiSyhnguSfmidtiflarus.  Floresa/M. 

1.  Macropodium  nivale;  foliis  lanceolatis  caulinis  sessilibus 
integerrimis,  radicalibus  longe  petiolatis  obscure  serratis, 
floribus  sessilibus,  petalis  lineari-spathulatis.  (Tab. 
LXVII.) 

M.  nivale.  Br.  in  Hort.  KeWj  ed.  2.  v.  4.  p.  108.  De  CkauL 
Prodr:  r.  I.  p.  149. 

Cardamine  nivalis.  **  PalL  It  2.  Append,  v.  113.  t  LV* 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  p.  482. 

Arabis  nivalis.    Spreng.  Syst  VegeL  v.  2.  p.  893. 

Hab.  In  alpibus  Altaicis,  unde  recepi  ab  amicissimis.  Le^ 
debour,  Fischer^  Frescott. 


Of 
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Itadix  perennis,  subfusiformis,  crassa,  lignosa,  hie  illic  fibris 
ramosis  instructa.  Cauhs  erectus,  simplex,  spithamaeus 
ad  pedalem  et  ultra,  teres,  glaber,  foliosus.  Folia  omnia 
lanceolata,  glabra,  basi  apiceque  attenuata;  catdina 
sessilia,  integerrima;  radicalia  longe  petiolata,  subserrata. 
Bacemua  (vel  sptcd)  terminal  is,  elongatos,  simplex,  multi- 
florus.  Flores  fere  omnino  sessiles,  albL  Petala  calyce 
subduplo  longiora,  linearia,  apice  dilatata,  venosa.  Afir 
thetKB  oblongae,  siccitate  curvatse.  GertMn  lineari-ob- 
longam,  teres,  sublonge  pedicellatum,  pediceUo  hirsuto. 
Stigma  fere  sessile,  parvum,  capitatum.  Siligua  pendulse, 
lineari-ensiformes,  duas  uncias  longae,  duas  lineas  latss, 
stipite  gracili  duas  tres  lineas  longo  sufiulta.  VahtB 
planae,  membranaceas,  subtorulosae.  SeminOf  singulo 
loculo  6-8,  transversim  inserta,  vel  apice  ad  basin  siliquae 
versa,  orbiculari-compressa,  fusca,  (yix  matura)  submar- 
ginata,  (matura)  immarginata.     Embryo  flavus. 

.  It  is  singular  that  Sprengel  should  have  placed  this  plant 
in  the  genus  Arabia^  notwithstanding  that  its  habit  is  widely 
different,  and  that  it  has  been  so  admirably  defined  as  to 
genus  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Tab.  LXVII.  Fig.  1,  Flower.  Fig.  2,  Petal.  Fig.  3, 
Pistil.  Fig.  4^  Stamen.  Fig.  5,  Fruit.  Fig.  6,  Siliqua 
with  the  valves  separating.  Fig.  7,  Seed.  Fig.  8,  Sec- 
tion of  do.     Fig.  9,  Embryo : — all  but  ^.  5,  magnified. 

2.  Macropodium  laciniatum ;  foliis  omnibus  petiolatis  lacini- 
ato-pinnatifidis,  floribus  pedicellatis,  petalis  angustis  line- 
aribus.     (Tab.  LXVIII.) 

M.  laciniatum.     Hook*  Ft  Bor.  Am.,  v.  1.  p.  43. 

Hab.  In  rupibus  siccis  apud  <<  WallawaUahy**  et  **  Priesi^a 
Bapidf^*  fluminis  ^^ColwnbiOj**  Americas  septentrionalis.  D. 
Douglas. 

Badix  annua.  Caulis  erectus,  herbaceus,  teres,  valde  ramo- 
sus,  ut  et  tota  planta,  glaberrimus,  duas  ad  quinque  pedes 
altus,  foliosus.  Folia  omnia  petiolata,  circumscriptione 
lanceolata,    vel   ovato-lanceolata,   profunde    pinnatifida, 
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basin  Teri us  pnedpue,  ubi  Uusiniis  remocis  koruoDtalibiis, 
integris  vel  dentatis,  saperae  subangulato-dentata,  Udniis 
breTibus,  valde  infleqnalibas*  RUa  supretnA  marginibiis 
sinuato-dentatis.  Baoemus  tenninalis,  elongatus,  palmaris 
ad  spithamiBain,  erectus,  maltiflorii&  Flore$  pediceUati. 
PediceUi  graciles,  duas  ires  lineas  loogu  Caijfx  e  ibliolis 
erectisy  oblongis^  obtusis,  basi  paolnbim  dilatatis.  Pebda 
linearia,  calyce  triplo  longiora,  flexuosa,  et  siepe  recurvata, 
apioe  integra,  nunc  bi-tridentata,  alba.  iSfaaiiiiia.*  FUor 
menia  libera,  edentula:  AntheriB  lineares,  dorso^  paolo 
supra  basin,  affixas.  PMUum :  Germen  lineare,  siqpeme 
attenuatum,  basi  pedicellatum,  stipite  gradli  glaberrimo. 
Stigma  obtusum,  integrum,  panrum,  subsessile. 

In  the  long  spiked  raceme  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
flawerSi  this  has  a  very  close  affinity  with  the  preceding 
species ;  but  there  the  affinity  ceases :  for,  even  in  the  inflores- 
cence, when  it  comes  to  be  minutely  examined,  a  very  marked 
difference  will  be  discovered.  In  M.  nivale,  the  petals  are 
spoon-shaped,  scarcely  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx;  the  €mthers  are  oblong,  the  germen  thick  (compara- 
tively) and  almost  cylindrical,  its  pedicel  or  stipes  haiiy,  and 
there  is  only  a  sort  of  tubercle,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  foot- 
stalk, which  supports  the  flower.  In  M.  ladniatum  there  is 
a  distinct  footstalk  to  the  flower;  the  petals  are  linear,  thrice 
as  long  as  the  calyx;  the  anthers  are  linear;  the  germen  is 
linear-filiform,  attenuated,  and  placed  upon  a  glabrous  stipes 
OT  pedicel. — I  regret  that  there  is  no  fruit  upon  the  specimens 
found  by  Mr,  Douglas.  Judging  from  the  more  advanced 
pistils,  it  would  be  much  longer  than  that  of  M.  nivale. 

M.  ladniatum  has  been  found  by  none  of  our  American 
travellers  except  Mr.  Douglas,  and  only  in  the  spots  here 
mentioned^  at  Uie  Columbia  River. 

Tab.  LXVIII.  Fig.  1,  Flowering  summit  of  a  plant.  Fig. 
2,  Stem-leaf: — naL  size.  Fig.  S,  Flower.  Fig.  4,  Sta- 
mens, Fig.  5,  Pistil.  Fig.  6,  The  same^  in  a  more 
advanced  state: — magnified. 
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[TAB.  LXIX.] 

FIGURE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPE- 
CIES  OF  CARDAMINE,  FROM  NORTH  WEST 
AMERICA. 


CARDAMINE  ANGULATA.      . 

1.  Cardamine  anguktta;  foliis  omnibus  petiolatis  ternads 
rarius  quinato-pinnatis,  foliolis  angulato-dentatis  angulis 
mucronatis,  caulinis  ovatis  lanceolatisve,  radicaliblis  ro- 
tundatis.     (Tab.  LXIX.) 

Cardamine  angulata.     Hook,  J7.  Bor.  Am.  v.  L  p.  44. 

Hab.  Locis  humidis  ad  flumen  Columbia^  in  plaga  occiden- 
tali  Americee  Septentrionalis.     Douglas.    Scouler. 

Planta  tota  glaberrima.  Radix  perennis»  crassa,  longe  repens, 
hie  illic  fibrosa.  Ca^idis  erectus,  pedalis^  etiam  bipedalis, 
erectusy  simplex,  teres,  (sicdtate)  striatus,  herbaceusj^ 
nitidus,  parce  foliosus.    Folia  sublonge  petiolata,  ternat% 

'rarissime  subquinato-pinnata,  glaberrima,  membranacea; 

JbHoUs  radicalium  subrotundis  vel  oordatis,  cauUnorwn 
ovatis  vel  lanceolatis  infeme  attenuatis,  omnibus  acumin- 
atis,  angulatis  vel  inciso-lobatis,  angulis.  vel  lobis  denti- 
busve  obtusiusculis  cum  mucrone  brevi  moUi,-  lateralibus 
non  raro  brevi-petiolatis,  alternis  vel  oppositis,  terminal! 
plerumque  majore.  Fhres  corymbosii  peduncuiati,  ter- 
minales  et  axillares,  majusculi.  PedkeUi  graciles,  3-4 
lineas'longi,  glabri.  Petala  obovata,  unguiculata,  sepalis 
plusquam  duplo  longiora,  pallide  rosea,  iis  similia  C« 
praiensis. 

The  preset  plant  will  rank  next  tp  C.  macrophi^  of 
Gmelin's  Fl.  Sibirica,  v.  3. 1 62,  a  native  of  the  Altaic  range. 
But  that  plant  differs  from  ours  in  its  truly  pinnated  leaves 
of  from  5-7  leaflets,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  C  angu^ 
laia^  and  distinctly  and  with  considerable  regularity  serrated: 
whereas  in  our  plant  there  are  few  and  distant  largp  angular 
teeth  or  segments.  It  is  a  species  that  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Columbia. 

Tab.  LXIX.     Plant  :-^nat.  size. 
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[TAB.  LXX.] 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN PLANT,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  LEW- 
ISIA  OF  Mr.  PURSH. 


In  the  2d  voL  of  Mr.  Pursh's  Flora  America  S^fUntrumaUs, 
p.  368,  that  author  has  given  a  new  plant  under  the  name  of 
LeuHsia  rediviva,  and  the  genus  he  thus  distinguishes :  ^*  Cl. 
and  Ord.  Polyandria  Digynia.  CcU.  7-9-phyllu5,  scariosus. 
PeL  14-18.  Stylus  3-fidus.  Caps.  3-locularis,  polysperma. 
SenUna  nitida."  I  am  not  aware  that  authentic  specimens  of 
this  exist  in  any  Europaean  herbarium ;  and  all  we  know  for 
certain  of  it,  therefore,  is  from  Mr.  Pursh's  description.  It  is  a 
plant,  he  says,  ^*  with  a  fusiform,  branched,  and  blood-coloured 
roatf  bearing  radical,  linear,  and  somewhat  fleshy  leaves;  a 
single  or  2-flowered  scape;  the  pedicel  jointed  at  the  base. 
Co^  coloured,  scariose,  from  7-9-leaved,  patent;  lec^ets 
ovate,  acute,  concave,  the  interior  ones  narrower.  Petals  14- 
SO.  Filaments  14-18,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  erect, 
oblong.  Style  filiform,  trifid  above.  Stigmas  3,  bifid.  Capsule 
oblong,  3-celled;  the  ceUs  2-seeded.  Seeds  lenticular,  shin- 
ing, black."  He  farther  observes,  that  the  specimens  were  so 
tenacious  of  life,  that  roots  taken  from  the  herbarium  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  planted  in  a  garden  at  Philadelphia,  vegetated  and 
continued  to  grow  for  a  year ;  when  they  appear  to  have  been 
lost.  Pursh  did  not  find  the  plant  growing,  but  describes  it 
from  the  herbarium  of  M.  Lewis,  Esq.  who  gathered  it  on 
the  banks  of  Clark's  River. 

Mr.  Nuttall  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  plant;  for, 
in  his  Genera  <^  North  American  Plants^  he  adopts  Pursh's 
character,  and  expresses  his  regret  that  that  author  did  not 
give  a  figure  of  this  very  interesting  plant 

On  Mr.  Drummond's  return  from  his  arduous  travels 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  brought  with  him  some 
small  bags  of  a  dried  rooty  white  and  brittle,  which  are  col- 
lected and  dried  for  food  by  the  natives  of  the  western  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which  they  take  with  them  on 
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their  journeys,  whence  it  has  become  well  known-  to  the 
Canadian  hunters,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  On  these  roots  being  shown  to  Mr.  Douglas,  he 
immediately  recognised  them  as  belonging  to  a  plant  which 
he  had  gathered  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Columbia ;  and  which  he  considered  to  be  the  Lewisia 
of  Pursh.  His  specimens,  brought  home  in  the  herbarium^ 
having  no  flower,  and  showing  signs  of  life,  were  planted  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society;  but,  like  those  at 
Philadelphia,  they  vegetated  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
perished. 

Upon  searching  carefully  among  the  dried  roots  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Drummond,  many  were  found  to  have  the 
leaves  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  and  not  a  few  their  scapes 
and  tmexpanded  flowers  ;  but  much  injured  in  the  process  of 
drying,  and  by  having  been  packed  in  bags.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them  were  partially  recovered  by  immersion  in  hot 
water ;  and  from  these  the  following  description  and  the  sub- 
joined figure  have  been  made. 

4 

Lewisia  rediviva  f  fi.  radice  alba^    (Tab.  LXX.) 

Radix  perennis,  subfusiformis,  descendens,  alba,  fragilis, 
ramosa.  Folia  plurima,  omnino  radicalia,  stellatim  pa- 
tentia,  duas  uncias  longa,  linearia,  carnosa,  glabra,  sub- 
teretia,  superne  sulcata,  apice  valde  obtusa,  intus  fasci- 
culo  fibrillarum  tenui  percussa.  Scctpi  plurimi  ex  eadem 
radice,  bi-triunciales,  erecti,  teretes,  glaberrimi,  unifTori, 
sub  florem  articulati,  involucrati;  bracteis  vel  foliolis 
subulatis,  membranaceis.  Flos  inapertus :  Cafyx  e  foliolis 
7,  arete  convolutis,  submembranaceis.  Corolla  polypetala. 
PetcUa  9-12,  foliolis  calycinis  subsimilia  sed  tenuiora, 
interiora  sensim  minora.  I^amina  12-16,  erecta,  hypo- 
gyna.  Filamenia  brevia.  AnthercB  lineares,  flavce,  apice 
breviter  apiculatae.  PoUen  triangulari-subrotundum,  e 
granulis  tribus  constans.  Pistillum:  Germen  globosum, 
obscure  trilobum.  Stylus  sexpartitus,  laciniis  longis, 
erectis,  filiformibus.  Stigmata  obtusa.  Owia  plurima, 
receptaculo  centrali  libero  inserta. 
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If  tliifl  character  and  figure  be  compared  with  the  descrip* 
tion  of  Mr.  Pursh,  making  allowances  for  their  being  all  ex- 
ecuted firom  dried  specimensy  I  think  it  will  ^)pear  that  the 
two  plants  in  question,  if  not  the  same  as  to  species,  are  in  all 
probability  so  as  to  genus,  and  that  they  will  rank  in  the 
Nat.  Qrd«  Portulacea,  very  near  to  Talinuh.  Indeed,  I 
have  some  species  of  TaKtmmt  gathered  by  Dr.  Gillies  in  the 
South  American  Andes,  which  approach  very  nearly  to  this 
in  habit.  As  a  species,  the  present  appears  to  differ  from  L, 
redmva  in  its  rose-coloured  flower  (Douglas),  not  white 
veined  with  pink;  and  in  its  white,  not  sanguineous  rooU^ 
which  are  crisped  and  brittle. 

Mr.  Douglas  found  the  plant  to  be  abundant  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  *<  Spokan  River''  with  the  Columbia,  in  dry 
stony  soils,  also  on  the  "  Flathead  "  and  *^  Salmon  Rivers," 
in  similar  situations. 

The  roots,  Mr.  Douglas  informs  me,  are  gathered  in  great 
quantities  by  several  ot  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country 
skirting  the  subalpine  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on 
the  west  side,  and  are  known  among  those  who  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Spokan  tribes,  by  the  name  of  Spatvhan.  The 
mode  of  using  them  is  simply  to  boil  them  in  water,  when 
they  form  a  substance  similar  to  Sdkpy  or  boiled  JrroitHrooi. 
Owing  to  their  highly  nutritive  quality,  these  roots  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  carrying  on  long  journeys;  two  or 
three  ounces  per  day  being  sufficient  for  a  man,  ev^i  while 
undergoing  great  fatigue. 

In  June  1826,  Mr.  Douglas  gathered  flowering  specimens, 
but  lost  them  from  his  boat  while  descending  a  rapid.  In 
March  1827,  those  were  secured  which  revived  after  having 
been  pressed  in  the  Herbarium,  and  were  planted  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  as  above  mentioned. 

Tab.  LXX.  Fig.  1,  Plant  of  LewUia  recbrnvo,  fi  V — not  size* 
Fig.  2,  Unopened  flower.  Fig.  3»  The  same,  all  the 
calyx-segments  being  removed^  and  tibe  petals,  except  the 
inner  one.  Fig.  4,  Front  view  of  a  stamen.  Fig.  5,  Back 
view  of  do.     Fig.  fl,   Pollen.     Fig.  7,  Pistil.     Fig.  8, 
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Pistil  with  the  germen  cut  open  to  show  the  situation  of 
the  yoang  seeds.  Fig.  9»  Portion  of  a  lea^  the  central 
part  filled  with  a  thread-shaped  tough  bundle  of  fibres 
or  vessels : — ^more  or  less  magnified. 


[TAB.  LXXL] 

JABOROSA  CAULESCENS, 

Pbntandria  Monogynia.    Nat  Ord.  Solakeje. 


Gen.  Char.  CoL  5-fidus.  Cor.  campanulata  seu  tubulosa. 
FUamenta  brevissima,  versus  apicem  tubi  inserta.  Bacca 
bi-  (tri-  Qmmerson)  -locularis. 

1.  Jaborosa  ccade^eens,  {GiU.  et  Hook.) ;  caulibus  pluribas 
decumbentibus,  foliis  lyrato-pinnatifidis  spinuloso-den- 
tatis  petiolatis,  bracteis  subulatis  verticillatis,  corollis  cam- 
panulatis  intus  hirsutis.     (Tab.  LXXI.) 

Hab.  In  convallibus  Andium  versus  Mendozam.  Alt  6400 
ad  10,000  ped.     GUlies. 

Radix  longe  descendens,  subfusiformis,  hie  ilUc  fibrosa* 
Caules  plurimi,  prostrati,  teretes,  vix  ramosi,  glaberrimL 
FoKa  longe  petiolata,  oblonga,  lyrato-pinnatifida,  nervosa, 
spinuloso-dentata,  ^aberrima;  radicoKa  caulinis  similia, 
sed  plerumque  majora.  Pedwicuti  axiUares,  solitarii  vel 
bini,  unifloriy  duas  tres  uncias  longi,  erecti,  demum 
fructiferi  deflexi,  ad  basin  bracteati,  bracteis  subulatis, 
sub-verticillatis,  patentibus.  Calyx  profunde  quinquefidus, 
infeme  pubescens,  laciniis  lanceolatis  erectis  appressis. 
Corolla  anguste  campanulata,  tubo  mediocri,  extus  glabra, 
intus  hirsuta,  limbo  patente,  segmentis  acutis.  Stamina 
&uoe  inserta.  FUamenta  brevissima.  Amikerts  oUoog®, 
basi  offixffi*  Germen  subrotondum.  Siglue  brevis.  Siig* 
ma  oblongo-capttatum^  apice  transversim  sulcatum.  Ck9>- 
sula  globo6%  bilocularis.  SecqMiacula  dissqumento  lon- 
gitudinaliter  affixa.    Semina  numerosa,  nigra. 
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The  genus  ^ohora$a  was  established  by  Jussieo^  and  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  word  Jaborosej  which  was  applied 
to  the  MoMdragora  or  Mamdrakt^  a  plant  of  the  same  natural 
family ;  and  two  species  have  been  described,  J.  vnixgrifiHia 
and  J.  runcinata,  both  of  them  natives  of  the  plains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
La  Plata.  The  present  species,  widely  differing  from  these 
in  character,  inhabits  the  Andes  on  the  side  next  Mendoza, 
and  was  met  with  particularly  at  <*  Los  Homillos,"  ^*  alto  de 
las  pomas,"  and  by  the  banks  of  the  river  <^  Tanyan/' 

Tab.  LXXI.     Fig.  1,  Flower.     Fig.  2,  Stamen.     Fig.  8, 
PistiL    Fig,  4,  Capsule.    Fig.  5,  Section  of  do. : — all  but 
^.  4  more  or  less  magnified. 

Dr.  Gillies  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  finding  the  two 
other  species  of  the  genus,  which  I  shall  thus  characterise. 

8.  Jaborosa  integrifbUa;  acaulis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovalibus 
subintegerrimis,  corolla  longe  tubulosa  limbi  laciniis  valde 
acuminatis. 

Jaborosa  integrifolia.  Lam,  MncycL  v,  3.  p,  189.  lUustr,  L 
1 14.    Boemer  et  SchuUeSf  Sygt.  VegeL  v.  4.  p,  690. 

Hab.     Ad  yias,  locis  humidis  prope  Buenos  Ajrres.    GUUes. 

8.  Jaborosa  runcinata;  plerumque  acaulis,  foliis  petiolatis 
oblongo-obovatb  sinuato-pinnatifidis,  corolla  campanu- 
lata  limbi  laciniis  acutis. 

Jaborosa  runcinata.  Lam.  EncycL  v.  3.  p.  189.  Boem.  et, 
SchuUes^  V,  4.  p.  690.  Link  et  OOa,  Ic.  PL  Select.p,  103. 
t  48. 

Hab.  In  planitiebus.  *<  Pampas"  dictis,  prope  Buenos 
Ayres.     Gillies. 

In  Dr.  Gillies's  specimen  there  is  no  stem  whatever,  but 
the  leaves  and  peduncles  spring  at  once  from  the  root,  as 
described  by  Lamarck.  Link  and  Otto's  figure,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  the  plant  with  a  stem  4-5  inches  long,  from 
which  both  the  flowers  and  leaves  have  their  origin. 
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[TAB.  LXXU.  LXXIIL  LXXIV.] 

ON   A   NEW    GENUS    OF   PLANTS    OF   THE 

NAT.  ORD.    CRUCIFERiE, 

From  Ae  Andes  of  ChiH  and  Mendoza. 


In  the  year  1827,  my  valued  friend  and  correspondent  Mr. 
Cruickshanks  sent  me  from  Chili  a  Cruciferous  plant,  of  a  very 
peculiar  aspect,  ivhich  I  have  now  called  Hexaptera  cuneata; 
but  which  having  no  fruit,  I  could  not  then  venture  to  pub- 
lish, though  its  decidedly  6-winged  germen  seemed  to  separate 
it  from  every  other  genus  of  its  tribe.  About  the  same  time 
Dr.  Gillies  sent  me  another  plant,  Siso  without  iruit,  which  I 
considered,  from  the  structure  of  its  germen,  to  belong  to  the 
same  genus.  That  gentlemaa'^  return  to  ^Europe  has  put 
ma  if}  possession  .of  perfectly  fructified  specimens  of  this 
latter  individual,  and  has  enabled  n^  to  figure  and  describe  it 
as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  of  which  he  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  third  species.  In  all  the  three,  the  fruit  or  ger- 
men is  fbrnished  with  six  longitudinal  broad  wings,  fi^om 
which  .circumstance  I  have  derived  the  generic  name.  In 
our  species,  indeed,  there  are  not  unfrequently  from  1-4  in- 
t0rii9€)diate  les«er  wings  or  cr0$t-like  appendages.  The  place 
of  the  genus  js  amongst  the  Lepidine^  sen  Notorhiza  angus- 
Usepia  of  Dfs  Cand.»  which  th.^  learned  author  thus  charac- 
t(9ris^:  ^^  Silicula  sepjto  angustissimo,  valvis  carinaiis  aut 
valde  concavis.  Seminia  in  loculid  solitaria  aut  pauca,  ovata, 
immarginata.  CotyUdm^  planes^  incumbentes,  septo  paral- 
jLellas;"  and  it  may  rank  fiear  to  .^ihionema,  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  valves  havings  three  distinct  wings,  instead  of  one 
jdprsal  one,  fu^d  in  these  valv4$s  being  pendulous  from  the 
ftyle^  as  in  Creimlobus* 

Wjyth  this  loiter  genus  I  am  unacquainted,  save  by  the 
figures  and  descriptions  of  De  Candblle;  bat  that  which 
fioUows  it,  ip  the  SysU$m  and  Prodromus  of  that  author,  Men- 
onvifUfi^  I  find  to  have  iiuiumbeift  cotykdons^  contrary  to 
^e  figure  %xx  De  L^mrfis  Je,  f.  56,  f,  11,'  12.    Henc^  it  must 
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be  removed  from  the  TUupidea  to  the  Lepidinemj  and  it 
will  come  very  near  Hexaptera,  differing  in  the  absence  of 
dorsal  wings  to  the  valves  of  the  capsule,  and  in  its  linear 
petals. 

HEXAPTERA.    Nov.  Gen. 

Cafycis  JbHola  erecta,  basi  suba^qualia.  Petala  obovata,  un- 
guiculata,  integra*  Stam.  6,  omnia  libera,  vel  4  longiora 
per  paria  ultra  medium  unita.  Silictda  breviter  stipitata, 
stylo  stigmateque  incrassato  laeviter  sulcato  terminata,  bi- 
locularis,  bivalvis,  valvis  ad  suturas  insigniter  contractis, 
scutatis,  e  stylo  demum  pendulis,  dorso  lateribusque  late 
alatis,  monospermis.  Septum  angustissimum,  seu  obso- 
letum.  Semen  obov%|tum,  immarginatum.  Catyledones 
incumbentes. — Flores  aOn. 

*  Siamma  mc^jora  per  paria  uUra  medium  connexcu 

1.  Hexaptera />tnnaf(/{d(ti,  {Gill.  etHookJ);  foliis  pinnadfidis, 
caulmis  paucis,     (Tab.  LXXII.) 

Hab.  Apud  ^<  Quebrada  de  Rios ''  in  Andibus  Chilensibus : 
prope  *^  Ladera  de  las  Vacas,"  in  valle  ^^  Hermosa,"  et 
prope  ripas  fluminis  ^^  Tonyan,"  in  vaUe  Tennyanensi 
Andium  versus  Mendozam,  alt  10,000  ped.   Gillies. 

Radix  descendens,  subfusiformis,  ut  videtur,  annua.  CauKs 
solitarius,  erectus,  supeme  ramosus,  teres,  pubescenti-pi- 
losus,  parce  foliosus.  Folia  prsecipue  radicalia,  oblonga 
vel  ovalia,  profunde  pinnatifida,  subglabra  vel  pilosa, 
nunc  etiam  hispida,  laciniis  ovatis  lanceolatisve,  acutis  vel 
obtusis,  integris  vel  sinuatis,  non  raro  pinnatifido-lobatis, 
inferne  in  petiolum  longum  attenuata:  caidina  sensim 
minora,  three  corymbosi,  demum  racemosi,  parvi. 
Calyx  tetraphyllus,  foliolis  ovatis,  concavis,  dorso  (pedi* 
cellisque)  hispidis,  erectis,  basi  sequalibus.  Petala  calyce 
duplo  longiora,  obovata,  subunguiculata.  Stamina  6,  4 
longiora  filamentis  per  paria  ultra  medium  connexis: 
AnthertB  oblongse.  Pietilhtm :  Germen  breviter  stipitatum, 
hexapterum:  Stylus  germinis  longitudine:  Stigma  eras- 
sum,  vertice  sulcatum.     Fructus:   SiliadOy  circumscrip- 
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tione  elliptico^subrotunda,  e  valvis  duabus  discos  effor- 
mantibus,  parallelis,  ad  suturam  valde  contractis, 
marginibus  utrinque  dorsoque  insigniter  membranaceo- 
alatis:  nunc  intra  alam  marginalem  et  dorsalem  iterum 
ala  vel  crista  parva  instructis  :-^emuin  a  basi  dehis- 
centibus  et  ex  apice  styli  persistentis  pendulis.  Dissepi-- 
mentum  angustissimum,  fere  nullum.  Receptaculum  mar- 
ginale  in  axin  filiformem  contractum.  Semen  solitari- 
um  quoque  loculo,  obovatum,  pendulum,  immarginatum, 
fuscum.     Cotyledones  incumbentes* 

Fig.  ],  Flower.  Fig.  2,  Stamens  and  pistil.  Fig.  8,  Longer 
united  pair  of  stamens.  Fig.  4,  Pistil.  Fig.  5,  Capsule. 
Fig.  6,  Section  of  do.  Fig.  7y  Capsule  with  the  valves  or 
cells  separating.  Fig.  8,  Capsule,  one  valve  being  re- 
moved, the  other  suspended  from  the  style.  Fig.  9,  Seed. 
Fig.  10,  Embryo: — all  more  or  less  magnified. 

In  this  genus,  tlie  general  appeariance  of  the  fruit,  when 
come  to  maturity  and  separating,  is,  at  first  sight,  more  like 
that  of  an  Umbelliferous  than  a  Cruciform  plant.  Each  valve 
is  so  contracted  at  its  edges,  as  to  form  in  itself  a  distinct 
cell  or  capsule:  the  only  opening  is  that  minute  one,  by 
means  of  which  the  seed  is  connected  with  the  placenta. 
It  falls  away,  therefore,  with  the  cell  or  valve^  which  is 
indehiscent. 

*  *  Stamina  omnia  libercL. 

2.  Hexaptera  spathulata,  {Gill,  et  Hook.);  sufiruticosa^  cauli- 
bus  ramosis  foliosis,  foliis  spathulatis  pilosis.  (Tab. 
LXXIIL) 

Hab.  Locis  elevatis  Andium,  intra  Chile  et  Mendozam. 
Gillies. 

Plania  parva,  radice  perenni.  Caules,  basi  praecipue,  suf^ 
fruticosi  valde  ramosi ;  rami  foliosi.  Folia  spathulata,  in- 
tegerrima,  pilis  appressis  utrinque  tecta,  inferne  ciliata. 
Calpx  fructusque  purpureo  tincti. 

In  this  species,  the  inner  face  of  the  cells  or  valves  are  not 
so  closely  applied  as  in  the  preceding,  and  the  marginal 
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wings  are  not  parallel ;  but  the  general  structure  of  its  fruit 
is  precisely  the  same. 

Tab.  LXXIIL  Fig.  1,  Flower.  Fig.  2,  Stamens.  Fig.  8, 
Pistil.  Fig.  4,  Capsule.  Fig.  5,  Section  of  do.  Fig.  6, 
Leaf: — all  more  or  less  magniJUd. 

3.  Hexaptera  cuneata^  {GiU.  et  Hook.);  suifruticosa,  cauli- 
bus  ramosis  foiiosis,  foliis  cuneatis  appressi-hirsutis  tri- 
dentatis.    (Tab.  LXXIV.) 

Hab.  Inter  <<  Cortaderas  et  Rio  de  las  Vacas,"  Andium 
versus  Mendozam,  legit  amicissimus  CruickshaMka.  In 
convalle  fluminis  Mendoza,  prope  Ladera  de  Jaule.  Alt 
7000  ped.    GUUes. 

Much  larger  than  the  last  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  leaves 
truncated  at  the  extremity^  and  cut  into  3  or  rarely  4  teeth. 
Neither  Dr.  Gillies  nor  Mr.  Cruickshanks  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  gather  the  fruit  of  this  species. 

Tab.  LXXIV,    Fig.  1,  Flower.     Fig.  2,  Pistil -.—WM^nt^Se* 


[TAB.  LXXV.] 

GYMNOSTOMUM  amblyophyllum, 


Gymnostomum  ainblyophyUunij  {GiU.  et  Hook.) ;  caule  inno- 
vationibus  ramoso,  foliis  ovatis  patnlis  obtusissimis  inte- 
gerrimis  minute  reticulatis,  nervo  valido  pauk>  ante  apicem 
evanido,  seta  elongata,  capsula  ovato-oblonga,  operculi 
rostro  elongato.     (Tab.  LXXV.) 

Hab.  Ad  ripas  circa  Mendozam,  Americae  Meridionalis. 
Gillies. 

PlcaUa  caespitosa.  Cdtdes  breves,  erecti,  innovationibus  ra- 
mosi.  Folia  patentia  vel  erecto-patentia,  bvata,  pallide 
viridia,  omnino  integerrima,  concava,  obtusissitna,  cdtulina 
basi  dilatat^  margine  recurva,  ntinumm'  magis  exacte 
ovata,  margine  minus  recurva,  minute  reticulata,  ttertosa^ 
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nervo  pauIo  infra  apioem  evanescente,  valido.  Seta  in 
caule  terminalis,  vix  semi-anciam  longa,  gracilis,  flavo* 
rubicunda.  Capsula  ovato-oblonga,  supra  medium  leni- 
ter  contracta,  rufo-fusca.  OpiBrculum  conico-acuminatum, 
in  ro6tro^  capsula  subeeque  longo^  terminatum*  Cal^fplra 
dimidiata,  pallide  flavo-fusca. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  species  of  Gynmagtomum  that  ap- 
proaches this  in  character;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  has  been 
found  by  any  Botanist  except  Dr.  Gillies,  in  the  place  aborve 
mentioned. 

Tab.  LXXV.  Fig.  1,  Tuft:— iwrt.  mae.  Fig.  ft.  Single 
Plant.  Fig.  3,  Stem-leaf.  Fig.  4,  Leaf  of  an  innovation. 
Fig.  5,  Portion  of  a  leaf  to  show  the  reticulation.  Fig.  6, 
Capsule,  Fig.  7,  Operculum.  Fig.  8>  Calyptra: — all 
but  fig.  1  voott  or  less 
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NEW  BRITISH  FLORA,  BY  DR.  HOOKER. 

It  hat  fftm  been  a  nfetttor  ef  sofpiise  to  «•»  that  aotwithstaaduif  the 
Tery  mnnerous  Fhtas  of  Great  Bfiimn  wiii«h  ha^e  aj^eare^  aot  «&« 
has  boea  ^uUidboiL  vndier  sach  a  form  as  !•  cwnprehead,  in  the  mallett 
apace,  aU  that  ia  Msaatial  (exdudio^  as  mach  «s  i^ossible  all  ««parfla4mB 
flHKtter)  for  detenaiaiag  the  Aaaen  and  orders,  the  genera  and  apedea  of 
oar  natiye  planta. 

Those  which  are  most  yaluable,  and  too  mach  cannot  be  said  in  their 
proiae,  are  nnqueatmnably  the  EitglM  Flora  of  Sir  J.  £•  Smith,  aad  the 
Compemdrnm  Fhr^B  Britannic^  of  the  same  kamed  aathor.  But  witfaoat 
any  disparagement  to  their  aMrits,  it  may  be  slated,  respectiaig  the  fimaer, 
that  its  bulk  fnrbidB  <lie  stady  of  it daewhere  than  at  hame;  while  the 
latter,  expressly  designed  for  use  in  the  field,  is  too  circamscribed  in 
the  characters  of  its  species,  (rarely  extending  to  more  than  two  or  three 
Unes,)  to  afford  essential  assistance,  except  to  those  already  well  yersed 
in  the  science. 

An  attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes— that 
is,  to  giye,  besides  specific  characters  of  eyery  species,  such  descriptiye 
matter  and  diagnosis  as  may  be  requisite  to  its  farther  elucidation — ^waa 
made  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  Flora  of  Scotland;  and  the  progress  of  his 
own  Students  in  the  Uniyersity  of  OUugow,  who  haye  been  in  the  daily 
habit  of  using  it  daring  the  session,  together  with  the  rapid  sale  of  a  yery 
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laif«  ImpruMJOTi,  demonitntod  that  he  wm  not  deoeired  in  his  ezpecta* 
tion  of  its  utility.  Henoe^  he  hu  been  led  to  extend  the  same,  or  a 
TSiy  similsr  plan,  to  the  Flora  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  This  woHe 
is  now  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness.  The  author's  own  ex- 
perience cannot  but  hare  suggested  many  usefiil  alterations  and  amend- 
ments on  the  method  pnraued  in  the  Flora  Scotica,  Thus,  for  example, 
by  excluding  all  needless  synonymy,  and  arranging  the  subjectHsiatter  in 
as  compact  a  forai  as  possible,  without  rendering  it  obscure  to  the  reader, 
he  is  enabled  not  only  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  British  Phanoganumt 
PUmU  and  F^nis,  in  one  moderately-sised  duodecimo  Tolnme,  but  to  gire 
some  interesting  details,  relatire  to  the  properties  and  uses  of  plants. 
The  language  adopted  is  the  English,  and  in  the  general  employment  of 
terms,  he  has  endeayoured  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith ;  for  they  may  well  serve  as  models,  both  in  regard  to  the 
accuracy  and  purity  of  expression.  The  derivation  of  every  generic 
i^l^pellation  is  stated,  with  the  Natural  Order  to  which  it  belongs;  all  the 
names,  both  generic  and  specific,  are  accented ;  for,  in  no  work,  surely, 
can  these  modem  improvements  be  so  serviceable,  as  in  one  mainly  in- 
tended to  aid  the  progress  of  beginnen ;  vrith  which  view,  also,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  i^i^plied  to  the  dasses  and  orden^  are  explained — ^Dr. 
Hooker  being  fully  persuaded  that  eYwj  thing  tending  to  simplify  the 
tedinicalities  of  science,  assists  in  rendering  it  attractive,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  its  votaries. 

The  arrangement  adopted  is  that  of  Linnaeus ;  but  since  a  knowledge 
of  the  Natural  System  ought  to  be  the  great  end  and  aim  of  those  who 
have  leisure  to  devote  to  this  subject,  and  eminently  to  such  as  are 
destined  for  the  praotiee  of  Medicine,  there  will  be  added,  at  the  condu- 
sion  of  the  work,  a  short  sketch  of  the  Jussieuan  Method;  under  each 
respective  order  of  which  the  most  important  genera  will  be  mentioned, 
with  some  notice  of  their  peculiar  properties  and  qualities. 

The  work  will  appear  very  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  (1S30),  and  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Rees.  The  Cryptogamimy  exclusive  of 
the  Femsy  are  to  form  a  separate  volume,  which  will  oonstitnte  the  fifth 
of  SmUh*8  JEi^^ish  Ffora,  or  the  second  of  the  BriHsh  Fiora. 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEX  TO  VOLUME  L 


AdenoeMilon  bicokr,  19,  t  zr. 

Asteriacinm  dulenae,  882»  t  Izvii.  (▲.)-~A.  pol)roephalum»  8S2,  t.  Izvii.  (b.) 

Attelia  alpina,  6,  t.  xii. 

Atropa  rhomboidea,  136,  t.  xxzrii. 

BoUx  Gfllietii,  885,  t.  IziiL 
•Botany  of  Coontriet  Tinted  by  the  Roaaiui  Voyage  of  Diacovery,  under  oommand  of 

Kotaebne,  by  Chamiwo,  305. 
Botanical  Sode^  of  Gennany,  78. 
Bowleaia,  two  apeeiea,  384. 
Bnehymeninm  pulchmm,  186,  t.  xxxviii. 
Britiah  Flora  annoonced,  358. 

Bryum  gigaotenm,  37,  t.  zx. — B.  Gilliesii,  3,  t  iL— B.  Meurieeii,  36,  t  xiz. 
ByttneriA  heteropbylla,  891,  t  Ld. 

Cardamine  angolata,  844,  t.  Ixix. 

Caatanotpermam  aoftrak,  (in  noUy)  841,  t.  IL  lii. 

Caatela  Nicholaoni,  871,  t.  Ivi. 

Citrua,  remarks  on  tbe  species  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Maefiidyen,  896. 

Colletia,  aeeoont  of  ita  speciea  and  allied  genera,  160,  t.  z]iii.-zlT. 

CoIIignaja  (of  Molina)  the  genua  and  species,  188,  t.  zxxiz.  xl. 

Dicrannm  pbaaooidea,  89,  t.  zzL 

Dipyrena  glaberrima,  {undsr  the  name  of  KPtZtonio,)  178,  t.  zliz. 
Discaria  amerieana,  166,  t.  zlir.  (d.) — D.  auatralis,  (in  note,)  167,  t.  zlr.  (▲•) 
Draba  alyasoides,  186,  t.  zzziu 
«   Dmmmond,  (Mr.  Thomas,)  his  Mmci  Jmencani  announeed,  98— his  sketch  of  a 
Journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  178. 

Erynginm,  four  species,  834. 

»  Flora  of  the  Britiah  Possessions  in  North  America  announced,  98. 
Fraaer,  his  Botany  &&  of  Swan  River,  Cape  Naturaliate,  &c.  881— his  Two  Months* 
Residence  near  Brisbane  and  Logan  Rivers,  New  Holland,  with  account  of  the 
moat  interesting  Plants,  837,  t.  U.-liv. 

Grimmia  crispata,  138,  t.  zzzvi. 

Guildingia  psidioides,  188,  t.  zzz. 

Gymnostomum  amblyophyllum,  368,  t.  Lczv.— G.  Wilsoni,  148,  zli. 

Gyroatemon  attenuatum,  (in  note,)  843,  t.  liii. 

Habenaria  eordata,  870,  t.  Iv. 

Hezaptera  cuneata,  368,  t*  Izziv.— H.  pinnatifida,  860,  t.  Izzii.-— H.  spathnlata, 

361,  t.  Izziii. 
Hydrocotyle  bonarienaia,  884. 

Jaborosa  canlesoens,  847,  t.  Izzi. — J.  integrifolia,  348.— Jt  mncinata,  848. 
Jack*s  Malayan  Miscellsniea,  873,  t.  IviL-lz. 

Amomum  biflonim,  274.— Calla  anguttifldia^C.  humilla,  S88>  C.  nltida,  fl8a.<— Clerodendrum 
molle,  283.— Curcallgo  tumatnuMt  S77.— Flaoourtla  Inermls,  S8^— Omellna  vtUou,  S84— 
Lonmthui  oooclneof,  978,  t.  IvUi.  L.  femigiiicas,  S79,  t  lix.— Melia  excelsa,  fiSlw— MlcrooM 


cttlia  angUftifoUa,  887,  a  cooclnea,  88&— Vltez  artwrea,  28&— Zingiber  gracUe,  S73. 
Jungermannia  aerrulata,  /}.  18,  t.  z. 
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LwvtU  afliiili%  Bt9,  t.  Izr. 

Ii«dcboar»  bit  Tn?di  nad  lUiutntioni  of  Rtuiiaii  Flaati  aimoaiieed,  219. 

Leama  giUM*  xtmatka  on  tti  ttniotan  wad  gtrminatioB}  by  Mr.  W.  WikoD,  145, 

Lcwitb,  (of  Pnnh?)  obtenrAftiont  on,  844,  t.  boi. 

Lippia,  tvoapoeMi,  171. 

Jjvw9,  Rot.  R.  T.,  bit  Natural  Hiatory  of  Madeira  annoanoedy  88. 


Maema,  ita  wpeam,  174  t.  I. 
Maeropodiam,  two  apecica,  340,  t.  Izrii.  IxriiL 
Mabogany  Tree,  iti  naftiiva  and  niei,  tl,  t.  rvL  zrii. 
Meoyantbat  Criata-GaUi,  46,  t.  zziv. 
Monodea  critpata,  117t  t.  xxrli, 
Mulinam,  ibar  ipeciet,  327,  t.  Ixiv. 

MotiaU  iUcifolia,  7,  t.  iv — M.  inflexa,  9,  k  tL^BL  UneariMia,  11,  I.  vUi.i*M. 
linifolia,  12,  t.  is.— M.  mocinati^  8,  t.  r.— M.  aobapiBoeai  10,  t.  tiL 


Neekerm  Doogbwii,  181,  t. 

Ozleya  xantbozyla,  (w  note,)  246,  t.  Ut. 


Ua  enttromorpba,  127,  t.  zzziii. 
Panama  ftmbriala,  48,  t  ztiiL 
Pbascam  tetragoonm,  124^  t.  xzzL 
Poinoiana  Oillieni,  129,  t.  zxzit. 
Poaoa  ooriaeea,  830,  t.  Ixri. 
Pri^a  IbWi,  172. 

RctMfila  Epbadra,  167. 
Rioeia  natani,  41,  t.  zzii. 

I^iper,  aceonnt  of  tbe  anbttanee  ao  edled,  88. 


Saoebamm  offlcinanun.  Botanical  Cbaraeters  and  Coltore,  by  Dr.  Bfacfiulyen,  96, 

t.  xzvL 
Sebultea,  hia  Botanical  Viait  to  England,  48. 
Soouleria  aqoatica,  88,  t.  zrHi. 
Sinapii  frntMoena,  119,  t.  xzriSL 
SpUidana  Rdnwardtu,  I,  i.  i. 

Stieta  maeropbylla,  17,  t.  ziii.— S.  HumboUtii,  18,  t.  zit. 
Sogar-Cane,  ita  Botanical  CbarMtert  and  Coltore,  by  Dr.  Maebdyen  of  Jamaica, 

96,  t.  xxri. 
Swietenia  Mabagoni,  21,  t.  zri.  z?ii. 

Trevoa*  qninqoenervia,  168,  t.  xlr.  (b.)— T.  triMcria,  169. 


Verbena,  wtvtnA  ■pecica  of,  and  allied  genera,  of  Soudi  America,  159,  i.  zlrL-^tliz. 
Vlneentia  triflora,  a  new  genna  from  Manitina,  298,  t.  hii.  ^ 

Vohim  apbylla,  46,  t.  xzv.  (a.)— V.  tendla,  47,  t  xzv.  (a.) 

Umbelliieroni  plants,  found  by  Dr.  Oilliea  in  Soutb  America,  828,  t.  lziii.-lzvii. 
Uinea  fHcisIa,  14,  t.  zi — U.  iplaMehta,  16,  t.  zSi. 

Wciana  cetSonlata,  121,  t.  zziz. 

Wilson,  (William,  Eiq.)  Localite  of  rare  ficottisb  Plants,  61.— obeerrattona  on 
plaMti  in  Sir  J.  £.  Smitb'a  En^ah  Flan,  886, 
lily*  ■  new  gennt,  172,  t.  xlix. 

o  Now  called  JMpifrena  /  the  name  Wttsoiiia  being  preoocapled. 


cunLL  &  nxLL,  rnuracaa,  Glasgow. 
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